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NOTE. 

It ooconed to me, some months ago, wliile I iras arranging 
mj papers, that it woulđ be verjr. oonTenient for thoee who 
liad to deal with them after mj death, to have some 8ort of 
olue to mj opinions upon the publio ^uestion0 whioh ohieflj 
engaged mj attention, from the đ&f on whioh I took my 
seat on February 4tli, 1858, to mj departure from England 
on October 5th, 1881. 

The simplest waj to provide them with this appeared to 
be to run through such of my speeoheB, articlee, and addresses 
afi I had bj me in India, and to mark, for the oopjist, those 
passages whioh seemed to give a fair notion of the viewB I 
had held and expi688ed, from time to time, about matttrs of 
importanoe. This tras easilj done, and the result is the 
Tolume to whioh I put this prefatoij note. 

I had originallj intended to have had orllj jnst suffioient 
copies printed to put these aheets beyond the reaoh of any 
acddent, whioh oould reasonablj be f oreseen ; but, as they 
grew beneath mj eje, I was led to think that some of mj 
friends might be glad to possess them— as a memorial of old 
times and old oompanionship. 

I have aooordingjjr had a f ew extra copies struok off for 
đistribution. 



OOTACAMTIND, 

September 16^A, 1884. 
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PART I. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 



FRANCE. 

FRANCE— OUR RELATIONS WITH HEU IN 1868. 

But if the events of 1846 and 1847 are trumpet-tongued 
in proolaiming the expedienoy of a cordial union between 
England and France, we must not forget that the presei^ 
vation of friendship between the two nations, f or any oonsid- 
erable space of time, reqmres, on the part of the rulers of 
either oountrj, the possession of statesmanlike abilitj of a 
veij high order. It is, we f ear, but too true, that we can 
only oount by thousands those Englishmen who reallj under- 
stand and appreciate Franoe, and by hunđreds those Frenoh-^ 
men who understand and appreciate England. In spite of 
ali flourishes about Alma and Inkermann, the melanQholy 
f act yet remains that we can hardly take up a newspaper 
containing an account of the conoerted operations of French- 
men and Englishmen without finding proof s, not of tivalship 
in renown, but of deep and scaroe concealed antipathy. No 
one can have travelled much in Franoe without seeing that 
the f eelings which are entertained towards us, by the country 
population, are the same which animated of old the peasant 
girl of Domremy ; while the half-enlightened inhabitants of 
the towns hate us for our manners, for our national pros- 
perity, most of aU for that very wealth which is year by year 
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2 FOREIGN AFFAIR8. 

poured f orth so lavishlj amongst them. And how is ii with 
ourselvesP Subtraot the smaU eduoated class, and how.few 
do we find who have got over the hatreds of oentnries and 
the bittemesB of the Napoleonic warB. Inereased oommuni' 
eation and extended knawledge of each others language will, 
of Gourse, tend to dJTniTiiflh national hostilitj ; but the existing 
generation of statesmen will have given place to another, 
and thej again to a third, bef ore any real friendship can be 
eemented. We will not, even under the influence of the 
melancholjr lessons of the last f ew week8, give iray to sadder 
presages ; we will not believe that Pugnent ipsigti^ nepo^ 
tesgue was laid as a hereditarj malison on the victors of 
Hastings or of Agincourt. Our duty at least is plain, — ta 
mamtain, in spite of the superior attractions of what the 
Germans oaH the * polioy of tendency/ that attitude of for- 
bearance tovards o«r wayward neighbotrr, whieh Enropean^ 
even more than Englisfa, interests demand; that eamest 
desire to hope and to belieTC ali things which may, in the 
end, overoome the deep-rooted prejndioes of race, of religion, 
and of war, {Continental JReviete^ 1858.3 

THE COMMERCIAL TREATT OF 18«#. 

I will approach the consideration of this much-canvassed 
treaty from its weakest side, — ^the side whioh has been alluded 
to by the noble lord who spake a iew minutes ago from 
the opposite side of the HoTise (Lord R. Montagu). It is 
said, and with some plaiisibzlity, that we, the free Parliament 
of England, are oonspiring with the ruler of France to 
defraud the Paiiiament of Franoe of its right to disoufls a 
great change in the commercial polioy of that country. But 
this objeotion disappears when the state of the case is 
understoođ. There is no real Parliament in France. The 
body called the Oorps Legislatif has nothing* in common 
mth that illustrious a8sembly which onoe gathered vvithin 
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FRANCE, 3 

the same walls, and was swayed by the eloquence of M. 
Thiers and M. Ghiizot, M. Berrjer and M. de Lamartine. 
A great deal has been said on the other side of the House as 
to the election of the Corps Legislatif by universal suffrage, 
but siirely every one is aware that, with rare exceptions, 
the members of that body are, to ali intents and purposes, 
nominated by the Government. Why then shonld it be said 
that we are not at liberty to treat with the Emperor directly ; 
but that it is our duty to force him, by a pedantio adherence 
to political purism, to effect the desired change in the oom^ 
mercial 8yBtem of France by means of an a8sembly of his 
creatures. 

It seems to me that the only ^uestion whioh we have a 
right to ask is, whether or not the treaty is good in itself ; 
and I think that it has been oonclusiyely 8hown that it is 
good. 

There is one point, however, which has not been taken up, 
on whioh I wi8h to say a few words. The oonolusion of the 
treaty at this partieular junoture would be of immense 
advantage to Europe. In at least two great countries, a 
struggle is going on between the money-making tendeney 
and the warlike tendency. In Gennany this struggle is 
most fieroely waged, and in Franoe it is not less remarkable. 
No one ean doubt about the strength of the warlike tendenoy, 
if he reealls the extreme bittemess of the tone whioh the 
French papers adopted towards England a f ew months ago ; 
and as to the money-making t6ndency, it requires but little 
aoquaintanoe with the soeial state of France to know that 
a great ohange has taken place during the last ten years. 
Tili lately , the small traders in the towns and the rural popula- 
tion hoarded their saidngs in five-franc pieoes, until they had 
enough to buy a little patch of land, Now, however, the 
tmaU'traders ey6rywhere, and the peasaiitry in many districts, 
Tbiajr 6k)vemment securities and shares in industrial under- 
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4 FOREIGN AFFAIR8. 

takings, most o£ wliich are qmte sure to be depredated by 
war. That surelj is a great gain to the oause of peaoe. By 
upholđing the treatj, we shall enoourage this tendenoj. It 
maj be said that this is merely castiag out Molooh bj 
Mammon. Well, be it 80 ; if the oontest is to be betwee]i 
the two, by ali means let us support the mUder špirit. 

But, it is said, that we might have obtained equal advan- 
tages without fettering ourselves by a treaty. Those who 
say so altogether miscaloulate the strength of the Proteo- 
tionists and Prohibitionists in Franee. They đid not witness, 
as I did, the outburst of indignation with which the 
i announoement of the treaty was met by many ciroles iit 
Pariš. Why, it is oiily a month or two ago that in the place 
which one would have f anoied to have been the very oitadel 
of liberal opinions on these subjects, in the Acadćmie de 
Sdenoes Morales et Politiques, a most lively disoussion took 
place on some of the elementary doctrines of political economy , 
in which if M, de Lavergne and others supported the right 
side, M, Cousin and M. Troplong, — ^great names, — were 
opposed to them, 

Passing from the treaty to the clo8ely-allied subject of the 
wine duties, I will only allude to one obvious consideration. 
It is said that the British palate will never reconcile itself to 
Frenoh wines. I have no doubt that other speakers will- 
refute this erroneous opinion by an appeal to the novelists of 
last oentury, and above ali to the English dramatists of the 
century bef ore ; but I will ref er merely to the case of Scotland. 
It is notorious that, up to a comparatively reoent period, 
Frenoh wines were largely consumed in Scotland. Honor- 
able members will remember the epigram — 

** Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 

Prime wa8 his mutton and his claret good. 
* Let him drink port ! ' the English statesman cried ; 
He drank the poison, and Mb špirit died/' 

\^House of Commons^ Februari/ 1860.] 
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FRANCE, 5 

LOUIS NAPOLEON IN 1860. 

Louis Napoleon, then, is neither so bad nor so able as is 
cmrentlj supposed. " It is his fate," said one who knew him 
well, " to be always misoonceived. Feopleused to think him 
a Cr^iin, and now they think him a God." As we tnm over 
page after page of his wTitings, we are oompelled to admit 
that he has ideas and aspirations which are, to a oertain 
extent, reflected in his policj. True, the ideas are often 
wrong-headed, while the polioy is dyed deeply with self- 
interest and a low kind of expedienoy ; but he is not a vulgar 
tyrant of the old world type. With regard to his inteilect, 
the mot de V Enigme was hit on by a statesman who served him 
before the coup cT^tat^ who, speaking lately of the sudden 
tums of his policy, observed, * II ne sait pas la di0rence entre 
river et pemer.* He carries out his projeets with great pru- 
denoe and coobiess, but he devises them in the špirit of an 
enthusiast. Hence ariše strange contradictions. The fire 
and the water meet, and the whoIe vanishes in vapour. It 
was thus that his dream of Italy free from the Alps to the 
Adriatic melted away in front of that grim duadrilateral. 
It was thus that his design of raising Hungary in rebellion 
and avenging on Austria the wrongs whieh she had inflicted 
on his unole^ disappeared before the shadow of a ooming 
coalition. Louis Napoleon is a suffioiently aeute man to 
have f oreseen both the diffioulties of the Lombaido-Venetian 
campaign, and the possible oompKoations whioh might 
have resulted from an insurrection on the Đanube ; but his 
imagination was powerfully affeoted by the picture which 
it oalled up, and reason was silent tili he wa8 face to face 
with possible disaster. 

No one has ever oalled him blood-thirBty. He does not 
even appear to be vindictive. The expressions which he 
makes use of in his works, with regard to his enemies are not 
paxticularly strong. He has always shown marked civility 
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6 FOREIGN AFFAIR8. 

to those who were kinđ to him in his exile. Even amongst 
people who habitually spoke of him as fourhe and coguin^ 
we have aIwayB heard him desoribed as a man who would 
rather do anjbođj a good tum than a bad one. He appears 
to have been really affected hj the camage of Solf erino, as 
well as awed bj the tremendons magnitude of the oonflict. 
It is impofifiible not to sjmpathise more with him than with 
the legitimate and hereditarj oppressors of mankind. 

\_Saturdap Remeto {Spring of 1860), reprinted in * A Fetc 
JFords on France by a Scottish Jlf.P.'] 

THE COMMERCIAL TREATT OF 1860. 

It is not surprising that those who look upon the Commer- 
oial Treaty as a blnnder and a misf ortnne should think that the 
late session was wa6ted ; but I cannot understand language 
of this sort in the mouths of those who beUeve it to be a 
great blessing to us ali. From the first I have been strongly 
in its f avor. I was in Pariš when it was announced, and 
witne8sed the profound irritation which it oaused amongst 
the French Protectionists. I wa» much gratified by receiv- 
ing a month or two ago a note from an English gentleman,* 
not at first a partisan of the measure, with whom I had dis- 
cussed it at the beginning of the session, and who sinoe has 
had the very best official opportunity of knowing exactly 
what was passing in France. He assured me that every- 
thing had tumed out infinitely better than he had expected, 
and that the details of the treaty were being arranged with 
great f aimess by the French authorities. 

lAt Elgin, October Ist, 1860.] 

RELATTONS OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN 1861. 
Many of you have read, no doubt, the remarks which were 
recently made by Lord Pabnerston in a speech at Dover 

♦ Sir Louis Mallet. 
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FRANCE. 7 

These remarks have attracted the more attention, because 
they oalled forth a 80iuewhat angrj rejoinder from a most 
«minent person, and a good friend of this oountay, — I mean 
M. Michel Chevalier, This gentleman, — ^to whom the great, 
the ahuost saered eause of Free-trade owes so muoh, — ^took 
liord Palmerston to taek in an address whiQh he reoently 
delivered a;t Montpelier, as if Lord Palmerstoa had been 
aotuated hy pasBions which beloaged to aaother and a less 
enlightened age. Now, I am sure no one, who knows what 
he is talking about, wiU aocuse me of being wanting in 
respect for M. Michel Chevalier, for whom publiclj and 
privatelj I have the sincerest esteem. He is a good man 
«nd an able man; he is a great politioal eoonomist, but he 
wants, perhaps, that politioal sense whioh is so neoessaij to a 
statesman. Very early in life he embraoed, like not a few 
who have sinoe beoome eminent among our neighbours, the 
6t. Simonian opinions, and although he has long sinoe, I 
doubt not, . out-lived that phase of belief , one oannot help 
seeing in this Montpelier address, traoes of the same habit of 
mind whieh was so eonspieuous in his youth. He looks at 
the Emperor and his doings through rose-oolored speetaoles. 
Because Napoleon III. is a convert to Free-trade, because he 
has done, and is doing, much for the material prosperity of 
France, M. Chevalier forgets ali that is menacing to other 
nations in the attitude which he adopts abroad, ali that is 
debasing and dangerous to France in the repressive policy 
which he enf orces at home. To read his panegyric, one would 
think that that gdden age of whioh St. Simon himself so 
truly said, " It is not in the past but in the future,'* had 
indeed arrived. It made me think of a leading artiole whieh 
I read some months ago in a Piedmontese newspaper, which 
announced to the world that " under the auspices of Victor 
Emmanuel, Lord Palmerston, and Napoleon III., good had 
at length commeneed to prevail over evil." Now, I say to 
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M. Chevalier^ and I am sure I speak the sentiments of most 
of his English frienđs — 

"VVe believe that on the friendship of Franoe and Englanđ 
depends the happiness of our age. "VVe believe that a war 
with Franoe would do more to imperil the results of civiKsa- 
tion, and to retard its advance, than aknost anjthing that 
could be mentioned. We are ready to admit that, in ali the 
negotiations conneoted with the Commercial Treaty, the 
Freneh Government behaved with the striotest honor, and 
with the greatest eonrtesy. We know that our friendly sen- 
timents are reciprooated by many persons in ali classes in 
France. We know that the Emperor himself reciproeates 
them, with certain reservations ; but we also know that the 
masses in France do not reciprocate them. "VVe know that 
hatred of England is deeply rooted amongst the pea8antry 
and in the army. "VVe know that, at any moment, the 
g(Hiiple9 of the enlightened, and the wi8hes of the Emperor 
himself, would have to be disregarded if the popular voice 
called loudly for war with England. And who shaU say 
that, if England interf ered with any of the wild schemes of 
ambition whioh possess so many minds in Franoe, the popular 
voiee would not do so P 

To show how thoroughly unsettled people's ideas of poli- 
tioal right and wrang have become beyond the Channel, I 
will relate a conversation which I had in Pariš, last December, 
with an eminent Frenoh political writer,* — one, indeed, of 
the half-dozen most eminent politioal writers in France. 
"VVe were discussing the decrees of the 24th of November last, 
which, as you will remember, made a material and salutary 
change in the Constitution established after the coup (THatj 
when my friend observed, " Well, France seems to me between 
two great fortimes. Either we shall have more liberty at 

* M. Prćvoat-Paradol. 
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FRANCE, 9 

home, or we shaJl have the Rhine." " What on earth do you 
want with the Rhine P " I said. " Oh/' he replied, " it woiild 
give -OB a frontier." ""VVe in England/* I rejoined, " do not 
think a river so valuable a frontier as jou 8eem to do." *'0f 
course not," he said ; '^ O-od has given you the best of ali 
frontiers, — ^the sea, — and you oan well afford to despise a river- 
frontier ; but, depend upon it, if Franoe had the frontier of 
the Ehine, even without the fortresses on its banks, ali 
Europe ooiild not get across it." 

Now, I appeal to M. Ghevalier, is this merelj the dream 
of an individual, or is it a fair expiession of the f eeling of 
mnltitudes P Is it or is it not true that the aoquisition of 
Savoy and Niče wa8 the most popular aot done by any 
Frenoh Government since the fali of Napoleon I. P We 
cannot allow M. Chevalier to luli us into seouritj by the 
pleasant dreams whioh seem oongenial to his nature. While 
ardently, passionately anxiou8 to keep the peaoe with Franoe, 
we must be prepared for the wretohed alternative. I trust, 
however, that the many knots, whiQh have to be untied in 
Europe, will be untied without war on the great soale, and 
that a better future than any one would venture oonfidently 
to predict, awaits our generation. In the hopeful words of 
Tooqueville, " I will not believe in the oontinuanoe of 
darkness, merely beoause I do not see the new sun whioh is 
destined to ariše." 

lAt Elgin, September l%th, 1861.] 

THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

The Volunteer movement I take to be the most important 
guarantee for the peaoe of Europe whioh reoent times have 
seen. Its moral effeot on the Continent has been great, 
and will be greater when its magnitude is better under- 
stood. M. Esquiros, already well known by his exoellent 
work on Holland and by other pujblications, has led the 
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^ay in an article in the Remie dea deux Mondes^ in wliioh 
he has pointed out the absiirditj of the sajing whioh has 
been so muoh repeated of late, that Great Britain i& a naval 
but not a militarj nation. I am glad that the people of 
ihis citj, and of this constituenoj generallj, have not been 
behind in the good work. The distrust of the designs of 
France whioh prevailed so generallj last autumn wa8 not, I 
think, ill-f ounded. I can vouch at least f or this being the 
view of many of the people in Pariš who are best able to 
form an opinion. \_At Elgin^ Octoher Is^, 1860.] 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN 1863. 

Tou know too well what I think of our relations with 
Franoe for me to saj much upon that subjeot. Mr. Cobden 
would teli us, no doubt, that the feelings with regard to 
England, whioh constantlj find vent in the press of Franoe, 
are those of vulgar prejudice ; but a vulgar prejudioe which 
actuates so many of the soholars, the orators, and the warriors 
of a great oountry, as well as the mass of its population, is 
quite as likely to influence its conduot as reason and common 
sense. ^At Elgin, September 9th, 1863.] 

THE PAJRIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 

The most auspioious event in the intemal affairs of the 
French empire, during the past year, wa8 the sucoess of the 
Great Exhibition and the ooncourse of rulers in Pariš, whioh 
enabled the panegjrists of the nephew to say that he had 
reached even a higher pinnaele of glory than the uncle, when 
" Talma was playing at Erfurt to a pitful of kings ;" or when, 
as I once heard the late Prince £6terhazy deseribe, Napoleon 
I. held his oourt at Moritzburg on his way to Eussia, amidst 
a not less brilliant orowd. I hope this last leminiscenoe may 
not be ominous^ for the old man added in the next breath — 
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" I saw him pass througli Dresđen, a few montlifl afteneards, 
in a sledge with one attendant." This remarkable gather- 
ing in the Gliamps de Mars will remain, in the imagination of 
onr neighbonrs, the most brilliant portion of a pioture wliieh 
has not wanted shadow. The dark baokground, against 
which the Oreat Exhibition stands out, is formed by the 
commereial distress, by the embarrassment of several great 
pecuniaiy undertakings peciiliarly oonnected with the 
Imperialist rigime^ by oonsiderable popular discontent, but, 
above ali, by the terrible catastrophe of Mexico. 

lAt Peterhead, Đecember 19th, 1867.] 

M. THIERS IN 1867. 

" The level of intellect is sinking in France," says M. 
Dupont-White, by no means a "violent writer; and the 
remark seems, as far as I can judge, to be perfectly correct. 
One sees this not only in the absurdities of the servile Parlia- 
mentary niaiority ; one sees it in a diflferent way, even in the 
writings of some most gifted members of the Opposition. 
Siirely nothing but the neoessity of fii^ding the deeply-hated 
Government wrong in everything it does, could have perpe- 
tuated the influence of a political heresiarch like M. Thiers. 
lAt Peterheady Decembar 19^A, 1867.] 

FEANCE IN 1868. 

France possesses few political writers so distinguished as 
M. Prćvost-Paradol. Pariš is never wearied of praising his 
felicitous tums of expression, and the Academy opened its 
đoors to him at an exceptionally early age. With ali that 
his countrymen say about his brilliancy of expression, readers 
in other countries cannot f ail to agree ; but when they go on 
to praise, not the manner, but the matter, we are obliged to 
part company with them. The last chapter of his reoent 
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work, La Prance Nouvelle is a oompendinm of everything 
that a wise Frenchinan should not think about foreign 
politios. It would be diffioult to point to aiiy pieoe of writ- 
ing more oaloulated to do mischief by irritating the self-love 
of a proud and susoeptible people. If we axe to choose 
between the foreign i)olicy of this j^^a^t-Liberal manifesto, 
and the foreign policy of the Imperial Government, we oan- 
not have a moment's hesitation in thanking Heaven that the 
grip of a power, whioh has hitherto proved irresistible, is at 
the throat of ali those who sit at the feet of M. Thiers.* 

M. Prćvost-Paradol would probably say that the disap- 
proval of the nvals and enemies of his coimtiy, — and he eon- 
siders every nation which is tolerably near and tolerably 
powerful to be an enemy, — ^is only a eonfiimation of the truth 
of his yiews. I mnst, howeyer, disolaim, in the most 
emphatic manner, any ho8tility to France. like M. Pr^vost- 
Paradol, I am obliged to admit that the question of cosmo* 
politan preponderance is ah^ady dedded against the French^ 
and in f avour of the Anglo-Saxon race ; but it seems to me 
that, in Europe, France may still f or a long time hold the 
first place. The way, however, to do this, is not to rush into 
a mad war with Q-ermany, in which victory and def eat would 
be abnost alike disastrous, but so to order her intemal affairs 
as to prevent the disproportion between the numbers of 
Frenchmen and O-ermans becoming so alarmingly great. 
M. Pržvost-Paradol himself admits that from 1817 to 1864,. 
the population of Prussia inoreased by 82 per oent., while the 
population of France only inoreased by 25 per oent. What 
France wants in order to keep or improve her European posi- 
tion iQ,—fir8ty a rate of increase more proportioned to that of 
her rivals; secandlp^ an extension of the beneficent policy 
inaugfurated by the oommerdal treaty of 1860 ; thirdlyy a 

* See for a statement of my opinions with regard to M. Thiers,— an article 
on Senior^a Conversations in the Nineteenth Centurp for August 1878. 
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đisarmament on a sujfioientlj large scale materiallj to add to 
her industrj ; fourthlg^ intemal tranquillity ; and fifthly^ the 
adoption of suoh an attitude in her foreign policj as may 
allow her productive classes to devote their whole energy to 
their natural work, instead of losing time in speculations as 
to how many weeks or days peaoe is likely to oontinue. 

[A PolUical 8urvey^ published in Decetnber 1868.] 

FEANCE IN 1870. 

M. Prćvost-Paradol, whose nntimely fate tlirew suoh a 
gloom over Parisian society a f ew months ago, but of whom 
we may almost think now as of one taken away from the evil 
to come, looked forward with deep melanoholy to the prospect 
thot his oountry would ere long exohange the position of 
Bome f or that of Athens ; would cease to be able 

'* To spare the subjeci, and war down the proud ;" 

«,nd would influence the nations of the world only by her 
intellect, not by her arms. I am afraid he would have been 
the first to welcome, with a yiew to avoiding that oonsumma- 
tion, this foolish and disastrous war, if , at least, it had been 
commenced by a Government to which he wished heartily 
well. There was small chanoe, when he wrote his last book, 
that Franoe would have to content herself with playing a 
peaeeful part in Europe ; but now it really seems as if this 
were not impossible. Will suoh a state of things, if it oomes 
about, be so very oalamitous f or that great country P Was 
there not a time when the German empire was the oountry, 
par excellenc€, of politi<5S and war, when Pariš was the centre 
of 8tudy f or ali Christendom P "VVe have become so accus- 
tomed to think of Pariš as the capital of pleasure ; the f ocus 
of ali State intrigue ; the fieroe and imperious beauty, ever 
ready to bid her legions sweep across her neighbour's fron- 
tiers, that we are apt to forget this well-known historioal 
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f aot ; and now that BcurbaroBsa has at length awoke with a 
Tengeanoe, and is standing before the wall8 of a oity greater 
than Milan * W6 rub onr ejes in amasement as if a new 
thing had oome to us. Yet, after ali, the tniest oonquestB of 
Franoe have been the oonquest8 of her intelleot. The con- 
quest8 of LouiB XrV. and of Napoleon may be won baok ; 
but her intelleotual oonqueBt8 of the eighteenth oentuij will 
never be won baok, tili the Seine runa up from the sea. It 
is not a little remarkable that the last great literarj event 
whioh happened in O-ermanj before the dedaration of war 
was the publioation of a remarkably f air and appreoiative 
biography, by a German, of Voltaire, the most Frenoh of 
Frenehmen. It was the publioation of that work whioh led 
to the oorrespondenoe between Strauss and Benan, whioh has 
been not the least remarkable inoident oonneoted with the 
clash of the two oivilisations. 

[At Elgin, November 15th, 1870.] 

FEAJ^CE AND GERMANT. 

Franoe herself would have had nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to f ear from Q'ermany, if she oould only have let well 
or ili, as she pleased to oonsider it, alone. And was she not 
wamed, and wamed by one who was latterly more a French- 
man than a GtermanP Some of you may remember the 
words of the terrible prophecy whioh I quoted at the end of 
my speeoh to you in 1867. Have they not oome trueP 
listen. I said, " Were I to say anything of Foreign Poli- 
tios at this moment, it would only be to ask some of my 
friends in Franoe to re-read those pages in whioh, a genera- 
tion ago, one ^hom they afterwards oame to know well, — ^the 
invalid of the Bue d' Amsterdam,! — gavethem a solemn, and, 

* I wa8 thinking of the Tigorons Uhm qI StrachwitB^ 

« Farw«hr ibr Longobavdoi du war ein 8cbwerer Tiitt 
Den IfVieđrich Bftrbftrow dmoh Mailanđ's Bresohe ritt.** 
t Henri Heme. 
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as it seems, by no means a saperfluous waming. ^ "VVlieii 
70U hear the noise and the tumult of the German Bevolu- 
tion, be on your guard, onr đear neiglibours of Pranoe, and 
don't mix jonrselves up with the businesB we are about. It 
maj work 70U harm if you do. Have a care not to fan the 
fire. Have a care not to extinguish it, for you may very 
easilj bum yonr fingers ! If in by*gone times, in our state 
of indolence and serfage, ive were able to measure onrselyeB 
with you, we shall be much better able to do so now, in the 
arrogant intoxication of our yoTmg liberty. You know your- 
selves what a State can do in suoh a moment as that, and 
you yourBelveB are not now in such a moment. ' ** 

lAt Elgin, Navember 15M, 1870.] 

FRANCE— HEE LOSS OF ALSACE AND LORRAINE, 1870. 

There are some who teli us that France, deprived of several 
of her limbs, that is, of Alsaoe and part of Lorndne, will fali 
into convulsions and perish. Suoh language makes one 
think of the prayer of Paul Louis Couiier : " May Heaven 
defend us from the Evil One, and from metaphors ! " No 
proof whatever can be brought f orward to show that a loss 
of territory to Franoe would be f oUowed by any suoh result. 

lAt Elgin, Navemher 15th, 1870.] 

EMILE OLLrVTER IN 1872. 

M. Emile OlHvier is now down in the world. It is the 
fashion to abuse him, and no doubt he made one of the most 
terrible and deadly blunders that ever was made by a publio 
man ; but, having said this, I will also 8ay, from long and 
intimate acquaintancey that his impulses were always gene- 
rous, that in many respeots his opinions were far more 
enlightened than those of many persons who ran him down 
as a deserter to Imperialism. ^At Elgin^ 1872.] 
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FRANCE IN 1875. 

OuT own is not the only oountrjr where a period of oompa- 
rative inaction bas sucoeeđed one of exigenoj and endeavour. 
The same phenomenon may be observed in Franoe, where, 
however, there was very much more need of rest than there 
was on this side of the Channel, where^ to 8ay the truth, there 
wa8 very little or none. I passed some đays in Pariš in 
Maroh 1874. Then the tone of ey6ry one I eneountered was 
one of estreme disquiet. No one was satisfied with what 
existed. EYery one wa8 expeoting a ohange, and not an 
agreeable ohange. " If you stop/' said a yery eminent person 
to me, '^ the first hundred men whom you meet in the 
street and ask them what is wanted f or France, ninety-nine 
out of the hundred will reply — a Dictatorship, a Diotatorship 
of some one or other, we don't much care of whom, if only 
he be a Dictator." It wonld be difficult to put more strongly 
one's uneasiness at the existing state of things. Another 
person, not less eminent, said to me, ^' I think what we are 
most likely to see is a retum of the empire, but of the 
empire worsened in every way : each of the men whom we 
assooiate with Napoleon III., and against whom there was 
enough to be said, being replaced by some one with f ax more 
faults and far f ewer ments. In fact, I expect an empire 
without the best thing in it, whioh was the Emperor." 

I passed through Pariš again, the other day, on my way 
baok from the East, and again I saw a good many people. 
It seemed to me that the tone was in every respeot better and 
more hopeful. None of those I saw were republicans, and 
so they eould not be suspeeted of being in better heart 
because their own ideas had gained during last year ; but 
they shnigged their shoulders, and said, " You know we are 
not republicans, but, on the whole, things are getting on 
pretty well, and, if we saw no danger from without, we should 
be fairly comfortable." The danger from without, whioh 
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they anticipate, comes from Gennany. A vast number of 
Frenchmen bave persuaded themselves that the G-erman 
militarj leaders do not think that the power of Franoe to 
aimoy Gennany was sufficiently broken by the late oampaign, 
and believe that these yery influential oounfiellors of the 
Berlin Grovemment are ooiitmually preseing f or a renewal of 
the war. Further, they oonceive that Prinoe Bismarck 
believes that a new war with Franoe would be the readiest 
means to prevent the dissensions, whiGh bave been excited by 
bis eoclesiastioal policy, attaining formidable proportions, 
I wish these f ears were whoUy without f oundation, but, unf or- 
timately, theie is no deiiying that the military špirit bas 
taken a greater bold of Germaay than her best friends oonld 
wish. Franci is herself chiefly to blame f or tbis, for it wa8 
the fear of French aggression, coutinued for several genera- 
tions up to 1870, which did more than anything else to 
develop that evil beyond the Ehine. You may 8ay of mili- 
tary glory what Thierrjr said of history: "Hi8tory does 
not let go her victim ; he 'who bas drunk but onoe of that 
strong and bitter wine, will drink it to his life's end." How- 
ever in accordance with experienoe such a phenomenon may 
be, one does not the less regret it and appeal from one's 
German friends of 1875 to one's German friends of even ten 
years ago. [^At Elgin, May 1876.] 

FRANCE AS SEEN IN SENIOR'S CONVERSATIONS. 

Those persons who do not believe that up to the signature 
of the Commercial Treaty of 1860, we were more than onoe 
in very serious danger of having a quarrel foroed upon us by 
our nearest neighbour, will find muoh in these volumes which 
will be disagreeable to them upon that subject, and but little 
whioh they will like; but it is highly desirable that the 
public, which bas, sinoe the war of 1870, been dreaming of 
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đangeiB from ali kinds of impossible guarters, should I>e 
Tecalled to the fact that the one power, wliioh oould be 
Beriouslj tronblesome to iis, if it woiilđ, is France ; and that 
for that reason evejj moTement there, tending to fiimiTiiah 
the hatefnl militarj špirit, Trhioh has brought so much inoon- 
Tenienoe to ali Europe, shoulđ be eagerly welcomed and 
eveiy sjrmptom of an opposite nature oaref ully watched. 
Happilj, there is great reason to believe that the masses of 
the peasantij in Franoe are getting better to understanđ 
their power, and when the masses of the peasantry understanđ 
their power, the dajs of vast armaments are nnmbered in 
France as elsewhere. Let us do ali to knit together the twa 
nations by the bonđs of eommon interest and oommon agree- 
ment in sane views of Enropean politics ; but let us oherish 
no sentimental iUusions as to ali old grudges haTing been 
forgotten, or any speciallj friendly feelings being perma- 
nently entertaineđ. If the poHcy of 1860 conld be carried 
to its fullest conse^uenoes, ali would soon be well ; but the 
ghost of M. Thiers will walk for some time longer. 

[^The Nineteenth Centuri/f Augmt 1878.] 

FRANCE IN 18»I. 

Coming nearer home, we may observe, with some regret, 
that Franoe has started on a new career of conquest. • "VVith 
some regret,' I say, for the šake of France, not for the šake 
of her neighbours, who can only gain by her being employed 
elsewhere. Franoe is rieh, but she has one * opera-box,' as 
Louis Philippe called it, in Algeria already, and she can 
hardly, with advantage to herself , have a seoand one in 
Tunis. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

« « « « « 

I wish ^e saw more new men of mark and merit in the 
new Chamber. The deficienoy of such is perhaps the least 
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saiisfactorj f eatnre in the present as oompaied with the near 
past of Franoe. I was thinking the other day how many 
more people there were wlien I wa8 a young man, wliom 
a foreigner going over to Faris would liave wanted to oome 
to know than there are now. Very few luminaries, mdeeđ, 
are above the horizon in 1881, whieh .were not above it in 
the end of the fifties. And how many have sunk in night ! 

lAt Banff, Septemher 1881.] 



ITALT. 

BELGIUM AKĐ SABĐIl^IA IN 1858. 

The eye of the lover of oonstitutional freedom, as it 
wander8 across Europe, pa^ses careles8ly over its great 
empires and glittering capitals, to rest upon two small coim- 
tries. Nearly equal in population, Belgium and Sardinia are 
not only separated by a wide extent of territory, but are as 
diverse as possible in their physioal confonnation. The one 
hears through ali its rugged provinoes those two old voices of 
Liiberty, ' the voiee of the mountains and the voiee of the 
sea ; ' while the other, from the oak-clad limestone heights 
along the TJpper Meuse to the bustling quays of Antwerp, 
presents a long succession of pictures which are suggestive 
only of submission and of peace, — bright streams which 
hurry down green valley s to tum the wheels of f actories, com- 
fields like those which Eubens painted around his own home, 
and broad eanals which wind amongst vast piles of building 
sueh as were raised in rich cities before oommeroe was 
divorced from beauty. 

These two States entered, within the niemory of men who 
are still young, upon the difficult path of organio ref orm, and 
they have pursued, and are pursuing it, amidst resemblances 
and contrasts which are well worthy of attention. 

b2 
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While it woul(l be a mistake to compare the modem 
royalty of Belgium with the diadem of Cjprus and Jerusalem 
or the ooFonet of Monf errat, it is nevertheless true that the 
reigning f amilies in both ooimtries have more of an aristo- 
cratio than a regal character. The house of Sayoy has risen 
chieflj bj the usual policy of great f eudal nobles, ever layiiig 
field to field, and pressing onward towards the rioh plain of 
Lombardy. The royal family of Belgium has imitated, with 
curioiiB exactneBS and succeas, those arts which built np, 
according to the old 8aying, the fortuneš of *happy 
Anstria.' The Sardinian constitution is modelled on the 
French eharter. The Belgian, whioh was itself the mould 
in which the short-lived Austrian constitution of 1848 was 
čast, is also copied from the French legislation of 1830 ; but 
much deeper traces have been left in the Belgian constitution 
by the anoient liberty of Flanders than have been given to 
the Sardinian by the forgotten privileges of the small 
Bepublics of Piedmont. The hifltory which these two consti- 
tutions inaugurated has been very much the same. Belgium 
has feared the distraotions, or the united energies of France. 
Sardinia has feared the Frsetorian bands of Austria. In 
both, the most difficult Parliamentary questions have been 
those which tb*enched upon religion. In both, the Govern- 
ment has had to mediate between extreme parties. In both, 
eoonomical ref orm is advanoing with steady steps, and oom- 
meroe may point with satisf action to the present of Ghenoa, 
lidge, and Verviers, as well as to the future of Spezia. 

The press of the two ooimtries presents many features of 
resemblanoe. The war which is waged between the organs 
of the Liberal and Olerioal party in Belgium finds a parallel 
in the livelong battle which is carried on between the 
Opinione and its allies on the one hand, and the Armonia on 
the other. In both countries the Clerical and Catholio 
joumals lose no opportunity of embarrassing the Govem- 
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ment, forgetful that by doing bo they are only, especiallj in 
Piedmont, plajing into the hands of those dangerous adver- 
saries, who are represented bj the papers oonducted in either 
State by a Eepubliean and Socialist faction, whieh wi8he8 to 
involve the present balanoed Government and ali ecelesias- 
tical institutions in one oommon min. 

Belgium and Sardinia are alike fortunate in the virtues, 
nay, even in the faults of their rulers. Leopoi.d I., eloeely 
connected with ihe English Boyal family, wa8 long the 
observer of our free institutions, and the friend of our leading 
public men, before a sudden tum of the political wheel 
brought within his grasp the dazzling bauble of Gh*eeoe or the 
more solid prize of Belgium. A oonstitutional education, 
wise advice, and a certain want of interest in the eierdse of 
power have oombined with a love of pleasure and with feeble 
health, to make him averse to that mischievous meddling 
which, often arising from a morbid sense of duty, has not 
unfrequently been the bane of more energetio rulers. Some- 
thing of the same kind may be said of Victor Emmanusl. 
Ejiown until the advance into Lombardy only as a good 
officer, a daring sportsman, and a prinoe of rather unpopular 
manners, he has displayed in the trying years whioh have 
f ollowed, not indeed great administrative ability, nor ertra- 
ordinary profioiency in diplomatie intrigue, nor yet a mind 
susceptible of the charms of literature, and full of zeal for 
the advancement of art. Ali these things have been oommon 
in Italy. But the rough sportsman has shown himself 
possessed of virtues rare in the annals of Este or Medici. 
He has proved himself a true-hearted and honest man ; and 
he has done this amidst much disoouragement from the 
unwise among his own subjeots, in spite of the mingled 
frown8 and oajoleries of his brother rulers, and under a 
combination of extemal misf ortunes, whioh the priests, the 
teaohers of his youth, as they would be the betrayers of his 
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riper jears, bave done their best to represent to him as the 
juđgments of offended Ilearen. 

[Continental Review, 1868.] 

ITALY IN 1860. 

I think it was I who, bj a happj aocident, had the op]>or- 
tunitj of being the first to expree8 in the House of CommonB 
those sentiments of good-will to Oaribaldi and his enterprise 
which have aince been bo general. How strangelj rapid has 
been the progresa of events! It is little more than fonr 
months sinoe I spoke, before the news of the landing at 
Maršala had oome to this countij. What I then ventured to 
hope for was a guerilla war carried on with suooess in the 
interior of Sieilj, while the great towns remained in the 
hands of the Neapolitans. Now, however, we have the king 
of Naples cooped up in a oomer of his oontinental dominiona, 
a mere eyot amidst the flood of revolution. I wiBh one oould 
feel seeure in the permanenoe of Garibaldi's suooess ; but we 
dare not f orget that these men of Southern Italy are the sons 
and sons' sons of slaves ; that they have never yet provod 
themselves able either to retain their freedom, or even to 
make a štand in the open field. If their sovereign is 
descenđed from the misoreant who called in the bayonets of 
the f oreigner, they are the ohilđren of the imbeciles who gave 
up what might have ea8ily been the ThermopylaB of Italy, 
the pass (A Antrodooo. With regard to their fitness for self- 
ffovemment, there is a doeument to whieh I would refer you, 
I mean the q)eeeh of Lord Heyte8bury in the House of Peers 
in 1849 in whieh he describes in much detafl the disastrous 
conf usion which led to the fali of the Sicilian oonstitution of 
1812 • but I confess I have in Cavour a oonfidenoe which I 
have not in Graribaldi. I do not believe him to be so single- 
minded a politioian, but I fear it is but too true in suoh a 
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game as tliis Italian one, as in inany others, that he who woald 
be suooessful must suffer not onlj f ools bat rogues glađlj. 

[At Elgin, Odober lsty 1860.] 

TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 

The events in Italj are rapiđlj bringing near that oon- 
summation so devoutlj to be wished f or, — the cessation of the 
temporal power of the Pope. It wonl(l be raah to prediot 
that Pinfi the Ninth will be the last bishop of Bome, who 
will wield the soeptre, but so muoh at least is oertain that a 
verjr influential seetion of the Sacred GoUege would be quite 
willing that it should be so. 

' I do not know that such an event wiU be a gain to our mere 
prof essed controveraalists. 

Good and thoughtful men, however, both Protestants and 
Catholics, will heartQy rejoice. Por ages yet to come they 
mll dispute. It is impossible, indeed, f or us to look f orward 
to a time when a ceitain order of minds will not embrace the 
teaohing of the Boman church; but still we hope, in spite 
of orange ruffianism in Ganada and green ruffianism in 
Ireland, that these quarrels will ultimatelj be transferred 
from the streets to the cloisters and the schools. 

I At Elgin, October Ist, 1860. J 

ITALT IN 1861. 

I do not agree with Mr. Boebuck in wishing that Austria 
ehould keep Venetia, but I am free to admit that she has a 
great deal to say f or herself . To many Austrian statesmen 
the duadrilateral appears to be not only a means of influenco 
in Italy, but an absolutelj necessarj defence of Grermanj, 
If we seli Venetia, they say, we must expend much more 
than we get for it in building new fortifications, and in 
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maintaining 150,000 additional troops. It is voin to talk 
to us of defending the Italian Alps; we know that thej 
would be a poor banier if we đid not oommand the north- 
east oomer of Italy. Vienna would not be safe in case of a 
war with France, as the eampaign of 1797 very suffioientlj 
proves. Again they say — ^If we lose Venice, how long shall 
we keep Trieste, or even Fiume P How long shall we keep 
the Dalmatian coast P How long shall we have any navj or 
mercantile marine at ali P Thej would go on to urge muoh 
about its being the interest of - ali Europe that they should 
hold the Q,uadrilateral against Franoe or against Italy^ which 
they consider likely to be the vassal of Franoe. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

To ali such arguments, however, there seems to me this 
answer — It is too late. Đoubtless it will be inoonvenient 
for Austria to lose Venetia, but by her own outrageous 
folly, she has rendered her permanent retention of it quit& 
impossible. Thirty years ago Italian unity was the aspira- 
tion of a few exile8. The atrocious system whioh Austria 
established in her own Italian dominions, and the much 
more atrocious system whioh she f ostered beyond their limits^ 
have made it the faith of an entire people. Italy might 
have been great and happy, although divided into half-a- 
đozen States. Austrian Italy might have been happy, 
though the white unif orm was to be seen in ali her strong 
places ; but her rulers deliberately chose that this should not 
be 80, and con8equently they may rest assured that no 
complaints of inconvenienoe, no suggestion of danger to 
English interests (dangers, which I may observe, seem to 
me very visionary), will prevent the English people fully 
8ympathisiiig with the Italians when it seems good to them 
onoe more to take the field. 

lAt Elgin, Sepfember Wh, 1861.] 
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THE STATE OF ITALY, 1862. 
The Italians are generallj aocused of being hot-lieaded ; 
but I think that, in the matter of this debate, thej have giren 
us a lesson in moderation. Wken it wa8 first underetood at 
Turinthatthe honorable Baronet* intended to call the atten- 
tion of this House to the intemal affaira of the kingdom of 
Italj, some violent persons propoeed that thej, in their tura, 
shoTild get up a discussion in the Italian Parliament about the 
intemal affairs of Ireland. I am happj to say. howeyer, that 
the good sense of the majoritj of the deputies, to whom this 
proposal was mentioned, induced them to scout it, and to leave 
Her Majestj's Government, vith the assistanoe of Parlia- 
ment, — a Parliament, be it observed, in no way more legallj 
constituted than the Italian one, — ^to govem Ireland as it deems 
best. What possible right have we to interf ere, imder present 
circomstances, in the intemal affairs of the kingdom of Italj P 
When a Government beoomes so hopelesslj bad, that it can 
be called hj a conservative statesman writing to a conserva- 
tive and amidst the applause of thecivilised world, " a nega- 
tion of God," it may be veiy right for us to interfere, to 
prevent horrors which are a disgrace to our oommon humanity ; 
but, evenuponthe8howingof the honorable Baronet himself, 
there is at present nothing worse than a languid rebellion 
being slowly trampled out by the legitimate authoritj. The 
honorable Baronet may perhaps objeot to the phrase I have 
used, — " a negation of Gk)d," — ^but the language of the most 
eloquent defender of the Papal power is quite as strong. 
" Look," says Count de Montalembert, " at those wretohed 
sovereigns of Italy, men of politics soprofound, of imagina- 
iions 80 marvellously f ertile for the destruction of the admir- 
able race whioh they misgovem, that they have made their 
GO\mtrj a moral and intellectual hell, and have compelled ali 
the best spirits to curse that land, the f airest under heaven, 

* Sir George Bowyer. 
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"because, as thej justlj 8ayy a tomb ifl never a oountrj." But 
even granting that the honorable Baronet has a right to ask us 
to discuss the intemal aff airs of Italj, what oase has he made 
out f or his friends P He has told us of atrooities oommitted 
bj the troops of the king, but what is his authoritj f or those 
atrooities P Are thej the reactionarj newspaper8 of Italj P 
Is it not perfectlj notorious that these are in the hands of 
persons so unsorupulous that the faot of anj pieoe of intelli- 
genoe appearing in them is abnost a presumption that that 
pieoe of intelligenoe is f alse P Or does the honorable Baronet 
derive his inf ormation from private letters P If he does, he 
will find it difficult to prove that those letters are not written by 
persons who are the acoomplioes, — ^the meaner aooomplioes, — 
of those very brigands whom they put f orward to do their work. 
Nothing would be easier thanto get up a list of atrooities 
longer than that of the honorable Baronet. But although the 
medieval imagination of himself and those who sit near him 
may luxuriate in such things, they are too horrible f or the 
House of Commons. With regard to this whole subjeot of 
brigandage, surely we can have nothing more decisive than 
the dying declaration of the least disreputable of those 
brigands, who met his f ate last December. It may be in the 
recollection of the House that a Spaniard named Borges, who 
appears to have been a man of honor, was deoeived by the 
persons who surround the ex-king of Naples into the belief 
that there wa8 a real insurreotion going on in his f avor in the 
Neapolitan provinces, — the kind of insurrection in which an 
honorable f anatic might take part without disgraoing his name 
or the reputation of a soldier. He landed in the Neapolitan 
provinces with a commission constituting him Generalissimo ; 
he soon found, however, that the regiments of which he had 
been told were purely imaginary, that the troops whioh he had 
expeoted to oommand consisted of the mere sweeping of the 
galleys, oommanded, amongst other ruffians, by one Crocoo, 
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whoin he describes as a mcmster in human shape. So muoh 
with regard to the facts of the honorable Baronet. But if we 
have not a right to discuss the intemal affairs of Italj, we 
have everj right to discuss its extemal aSairs, and for this 
plain reason, that our own f oreign relations are doselj bound 
up with its foreign relations. As long as the present abnor- 
mal state of things continues in Italj, a general war may 
break out at any moment ; we shall alwa7s be uneasj about 
our estimates, and kept in that painful state of preparation 
for war, whioh is only a less evil than war itself . Now, what 
are the two oauses of this exceptional state of things in Italj P 
They are Venice and Rome. With regard to the first of these, 
I am free to admit that the Italian nationalitj orj can no 
more be def ended bef ore the tribunal of pure reason than any 
other nationalitj crj. It might be much better if nations 
could be made to understand that good govemment is the 
first thing, and that the question between foreign and domestio 
govemment, where the subject population is small, is reallj a 
matter of seoondarj importanoe. Unf ortunately, however, it 
wants very little insight to see that nations are not govemed 
bj pure reason ; that this nationalitj orj is the ory of the 
time, and that, wherever it is sufficientlj strong, it must in the 
end be yielded to. Of oourse, there isno doubt that plausible 
reasons have been put f onvard to 8how that the loss of Venetia 
would be extremely inoonvenient to Austria ; but the question 
is not about oonvenienoe or inconvenienoe ; it is about national 
esistence or national ruin. It is impossible that Austria oan 
right itself without making political coneessions to Hungarj, 
and without getting rid of Venetia in retum either for a large 
Bum of mone j or for territorial compensation elsewhere. I am 
happy to think that there is a large party in Austria, inoluding 
some persons who štand very near the throne, which would most 
willingly throw overboard Venetia if they could venture to 
propose Buch a measure without irritating the susoeptibilities 
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of the Emperor, and throwmg more power into the hands of 
the absolutist clique, which still fiits about the palaoe in 
Vienna. I am sure that our GbTemment will act in acoord- 
anoe with the wi8hes alike of the Honse of Cammons and of 
the British nation, if , while taking care not to woimd the 
priđe of a high-spirited and patriotio people, thej lose no 
opportunitj of impressing upon the Anstrian Gabinet the 
expedienc7 of jielding to oircumstances, and abridging the 
the state of things whioh is dangerous to Europe, and must, 
if continued, prove absolutelj f atal to Anstria. With regard 
to the que8tion of Bome, there is one point on which the 
Italians have, .as it seems to me, a right to eipress their 
opinion very stronglj. It is quite intolerable that the 
ex-king of Naples shonld be permitted to nse that wealth, which 
he has carried away with him, to exoite oonfusion within the 
teiritories whieh he was unable to govem. It may be said 
that the Emperor of the Prench only permits it in order to 
show that Italy ean really triumph even over such a terrible 
disadvantage as this ; but I rather f ear that he only permits 
it to eontinue f or want of oourage to take a decisive step ; 
and although, as I shall presently point out, the Italians 
ought not to be too impatient to insist on the withdrawal of 
the French from Bome, they, and we, and ali civilised man* 
kind have an interest in protesting against the brigandage 
and filibnstering of Francis II. and Monsignor de Mćrode. 
With regard to the oocupation of Bome by the Frenoh, I am 
not one ofthose who believe, after making deduetions of ali 
mixed motives, that the mtentions of the Emperor with 
regard to Italy are otherwise than very f air and honorable. 
But his favorite motto is * ne rien brusquer. ' As far back 
as the year 1849, when the news of the battle of Novara 
čame to Pariš, he was on the point of deolaring war against 
Austria. He was prevented doing so by the entreaties of 
his Ministers, and for ten years he bided his time. I cannot 
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help seeing that he has to oontend with great điffioulties. 
Of these I will mention onlj two. Up to the time when he 
retumed from his long exile, he never believed that religion 
wa8 a political power in France at ali. He wa8 undeceired 
by the remarkable energj displajed by the clergy at the 
time of his election to the Presidencj, and from that time he 
has obvionslj never been able to make up his mind what the 
real strength of the Ultramontane party in Franoe may be. 
And no wonder; it is one of the most difficult qaestion8 
which can be put to any one. Let anj gentleman ask the 
opinion on it of the six best inf ormed Frenchmen with whom 
he is acquainted, and he will be perf eotly astonished bj the 
diver8it7 of the replies whioh he will reoeive. His seoond 
great difiBicultj is to be f oimd in the f act that it has been the 
traditional policj of Frenoh statesmen to keep Italj weak, to 
prevent the f ormation of a great power upon the southem 
frontier of Franoe. Ali the heads of the * old parties ' 
continuallj and pertinaciouslj repeat that Louis Napoleon, by 
giving in to the scheme of a united Italy, is sacrifioing to his 
own crotehets the permanent interests of his empire. For 
these, and other reasons, he must be extremely circumspect ; 
but I believe, nevertheless, that, in that dreamj and inoon- 
etant mind, where so manj things are in a state of flux and 
reflux ! there is one point fixed, and that is a determination 
to befriend Italy if he can do so without injuring what he 
loves a great deal better than Italy, — the prospects of his 
dynasty. On the whole, Sir, 1 do not take a very unf avor- 
able view of the present condition of Victor Emmanuel's 
kingdom. I think that the members of the present as of the 
f ormer Parliament in Turin have shown great good sense in 
affecting rather the fame of being good men of business than 
of being great debaters. I think that the whole conduct of 
Victor Emmanuel shows that those who recently accused him 
of being in ill-humour with the working of constitutional 
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monarohj, judged him harolilj and imfairlj. And, finaUj, 
I think that English Ldberals, if thej have anjthing to saj 
to Italj, except to apologise for meddling in her aSairs at 
ali, should quote to her the niaxim ivhioh I have alreadj 
mentioned, * Ne rien bruflquer.' 

[Home of CommonSy April llth^ 1862.] 

ITALY m 1863. 

That the afEairs of Italy will onee again, and that ere Tery 
long, become of European interest is hardly doubtful. I am 
not alluding to the B>oman question. I am alluding to the 
que8tion of Venetia, or, more properly speaking, the queBtion 
of the duadrilateral. Tes, it is but too true the dnadri- 
lateral is, as has been well remarked, the secret of Italy. As 
long afi Austria retains that strategic position, equally power- 
ful for attack and defence, so long will Italy be obliged to 
keep up an enormous army, and to incur expen8es whieh 
must oontinuallj inorease the disorder of the finances. Ere 
long Vietor Emmanuel will be f oreed to go to war whether 
he likes it or not. \At Elgin, Sept. 9th, 1863.] 

ITALY IN 1866. 

Still no matter who did it ; a great work is done. Austria 
is out of Italj and out of the GFermanio Conf ederation, and 
with a smaller amount of human suffering than I for one in 
my wildest dreams ever hoped. 

« « « « 

Indeed, the marvellous good luok of Italy in getting 
Prussia to do her work is as remarkable as her previous mis- 
fortunes. Ever since 1869 she has been the spoilt child of 
f ortune, and at last, as some one very truly said, has gaineđ 
Venetia simply by crying for it. Let us hope that freedom 
from the yoke of the stranger will bring a speedy settlement 
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of ali her intemal diffioolties, together with oommeroe and 
wealth. Genius is probablj not oommoner in Italy than 
el8ewhere, but assnredlj there is no European oountrj where 
talent and oapaoiij are so widel7 distributed. 

lAt Elgin, Oct, 9^A, 1866.] 



ITALY m 1867. 

Let us now sum up tbe results of our survej. Italj bas a 
large and increasing population, a great extent of fertile land 
still Ijing waste, over whieb that population may extendy 
together witb an infinite yariety of olimates and desoriptions 
of countrj, bighlj f avorable to a manj-sided national lif e. 
In agrioulture mucb bas been done, but muob remams to do, 
and agrieulture must ever remain the main element of ber 
prosperitj. Her mineral resources, tbougb not veiy great, 
may be mucb developed. Her fine winter dimate, ber work8 
of art, ber bistorioal recoUeotions, and tbe cbanns of ber 
scenerj, are so manj veins of wealtb as yet very imperf eotly 
worked. As a manufacturing ooimtiyy sbe bas no great 
future in tbe production of tbe oommoner articles consimied 
by civilised man, at least f or tbe puipose of export ; but f or 
producing works of art of every order below tbe bigbest, and, 
above ali, f or art manufactures, sbe bas extraordinary f acili- 
ties. Her position for oommeroe is admirable, and tbe retum 
of prosperity to ber Mediterranean neigbbours will give 
indirectly a vast impulse to berself . Her people bave great 
natural abilities, but tbey are Tery ignorant, and are in some 
distriots mere barbarians witb a miserable superstition, wbicb 
usurps tbe place of wbat in more f ortimate countries is oalled 
religion or morality. Even tbe dvilised classes bave broken 
witb tbe middle age and its ideas, witbout getting anytbing 
very mucb better to put in tbeir place. A religious revolu- 
tion or reformation, going very deep and very wide, is tbe 
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neoessarj oomplement of recent politioal changes ; but there 
is not yet sufficient initiatire in the long-demoialised nation 
to bring this about. It must come from abroad, and Italj 
can do little but make the path straiglit f or it, by improving 
her education. In literature, in leaming, in scienoe, there is 
much aptitude, but little contemporary performance. The 
periodical press is very poor. For a free political life, Italy 
has 8hown exoellent dispositions, and has hitherto kept itself 
pretty free from those evik which her detraotors prophesied 
would disgrace her Parliament. She has many respectable 
politicians, but has produced as yet only one great statesman. 
Gavour has had no suooessor. Lastly, looking at the rising 
generation, we do not see any evidence that they are likely 
to be better than their f athers. Sueh evidence as there is 
seems to point the other way. 

Italy, if she has many advantages, has also, it must be 
remembered, some peculiar disadvantages to oontend with. 
Nowhere is the Church question so large or so difficult, 
The finances are in a condition which alarmists n^ight oall 
desperate. Brigandage is an evil which draws in its train 
innumerable other evils. The violent politioal changes of 
the last few years, and the unsorupulous prooeedings at 
whioh sucoessive Govemments have had to wink, have dis- 
organised society and thrown far too great power into the 
hands of that vast, idle, and semi-warlike olass, out of whioh 
the volunteers of Gharibaldi are recruited. Another very 
seriousmisohief is the intolerable number of employ^8y swarms 
of whom are wholly useless, but whose connections can 
bring pressure to bear upon the Ohamber. These, taken 
in oonneotion with other diffioulties to whioh we have alluded, 
and above ali with the miserable state of education, are 
things well caloulated to make the most sanguine well-wisher 
of Italy hesitate to prophesy for her a very brilliant future, 
during the next fifty years. 
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The best friends of Italy woiild, we think, adđress h«r 
8oniewhat as f ollow8 : — ^Keep your djnastj, in spite of any 
dissatisf action that maj be inspired bj the king, or any 
want of oonfidenoe in bis succefisor, but graduallj diminish 
its power, tbus obtaining the advantages of a republio, 
Tivithout its agitations. Tiim a deaf ear to the ories of ' the 
heroic Trentino,' tili it suits Austria to part with it, and try 
to f orget that Istria exists. Avoid, as far as possible, ali 
foreign oomplioations, and above ali beware of interfering 
with the Eastem ^uestion, except for the purpose of prevent- 
ing Constantinople f alling to Russia, while that empire bas 
still the aggressive instincts of a semi-barbarons power. 
^ Seek peaoe and ensue it ' with ali the world, and more 
espeoially with Gtermany, from which country you may 
obtain what you most need, leamed men trained to interpret 
your own past to yourselves ; trained to re-invigorate your 
education, and tberebj indefinitely to extend your power. 
Bestrict the temporal power of the Pope, as soon as you are 
able, to the limits of the Leonine Gity. Never be satisfied 
until the Church is supported exelusively by voluntary oontri- 
butions. Diminish yoiir army and navy to the utmost, but 
take priđe in having both services as perfect as possible. 
Spare no expense in keeping up with the latest improvements 
in weapon8. Abolish ali unnecessary drill, and recruit your 
offieers, as is already done in Holland, by competitive examin- 
ation. As long as the res dura and the regni novitas oblige 
you to keep up your armaments even at their present dimi- 
nished siže, comfort yourself by regarding them as a school, 
through which youj half-civilised population is passed, and 
make your period of servioe as short as possible. Advance 
elementarj education. Concentrate your TJniversities, and 
train your professors north of the Alps. Have a f ew first-rate 
gymnasia, but above aU direct attention to the class of schools 
which are known in Q^rmany as Real-schulen, Push on 
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loađs and railwa78. Enooarage planting on a scientifio 
methođ, as well as izrigation. Proteci joor workB of art and 
yoar librariea, the last of whioh hare been of late jean not a 
little damageđ. GKve everj possible f aoilitj to f oreigners. 
Laj jonnelf oat f or a great transit trade, for being the 
emporitim of the Međiterranean and the pleasuie plaoe of 
Europe. Continuallj reduoe jonr customs dutiea, ivith a 
Tiew of aboliahing them altogeth<*r. 

INarth Britišh Berietc, 1867.] 

ITALT IN 1M7. 

Italj has been, of late, bo intereeting to ub ali, ihat I 
flhonld think it neoesaarj to dwell at some length on ita 
position and proepeets, if I had not had an (^portnnitj of 
sajing what I had got to aaj on these snbjeots in the reoentlj 
publiflhed number of the Narth Briiish Bev%ewj and if mj 
opinions, as there stated, had not been pvettj generallj 
ciroulated amongst 70a through the looal press. I may add, 
however, that it appeared to me, when I wa8 in London a 
f ortnight ago, that those persons oi mj aoguaintanoe who are 
in the dosest relations with Italj were bj no means sangnine. 
The diffioolties of the Gbvemment of Florenee hare been 
terriblj inoreased bj the high-handed polioj of Franoe. Li 
ali qiiarter8 of the oonntrj, distnrbers of the peaoe, Bour* 
bonist, Muratist, Anarohist, begin to raise their heada ^ If ,'^ 
said to me latelj an Italian, whom I seldom find WTongy 
'^ Eome is muoh longer withheld, I foresee that ali the devils 
will be nnohained in Italj." 

lAt Peterhead, December 19M, 1867.] 

ITALT IK 1868, 

Italj, sinoe the end of the Mentana eidtement, has been 
passing a qmet and laborious period. The Parliament of 
Florenee has been engaged, for the most part, in work as drjr 
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and miexGitmgy at least to the f oreign reader, as the repoita 
in the moming papers of the prooeedings in Committee of 
Supplj. This ifl as it ahould be. The romantio age of 
Italian politics has histed long enongh, and those who wiBh 
well to a oountrj which has been f or so manj generations 
interesting and nnhappj, ahould praj that her annals may 
be dull f or many a jear to oome. Europe has been wonder- 
fullj indulgent to her 8omewhat sninmarj method of relieTing 
herself of a part of her pecuniaij bnrdens ; and it is to be 
sinoerelj hoped that the toleration flhown to her and to 
Aiistria maj not embolden them and others to go further 
and do wor8e. 

Were but the Boman difficultj settled, the que8tion which 
ererj lover of Italj would ask at the end of each histrum is, 
not what exoitmg events have happened there, but what 
progrefis is being made in the arts of peaoe, and in ali that 
eniiches and embeUishes the lif e of a nation. What proof is 
she giving that the blood shed in her many revolutions wa0 
not shed in vain ? That question will, I dare saj, be oftener 
asked than answered9 f or want of some one to devote the vast 
amount of time and trouble that is necessaij, first to ooUeot 
on the spot masses of statistios, and then to spend weeks in 
marshalling those statistios and putting them in a readable 
f orm. This year, however, it is not diffioult to answer. It 
pleased M. Maro Monnier, the author of VItalie esUeile la 
Terre des Morta ? and of manj other valuable writings on the 
Feninsula, to retum a f ew months ago to the land f or which 
he had aireadj done so muoh, and to hive up an enormous 
mass of inf ormation illustratiTe of the progress it has been 
making sinoe 1860. When I had the pleasure of visiting 
him, in the month of April, at G-eneva, I f ound him sur- 
rounded by the literaiy spoils whioh he had brought aoross 
the Alps, and the Revue des Deux Mondes of the ISth August 
oontainB, in an admirable artide on *' Italj at work from 
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1860 to 1868," wliieh is to other aiticles what attar of roses 
is to ro6e-water, the ezprefised eesenoe of what he has to 
teli ufl. [-4 Political 8urvey.'\ 

ITALT IN 1870. 

The same tide of good fortime, wliich has of late jears 
carried Italy to so many triumphs, has attended her duiing 
this eventful year ; and at length f or the first time, since, at 
the close of the Middle Ages, ' the lanoes of Franoe gleamed 
through the defiles of the Alps,' she may be said to have 
her destiny^in her owii keeping. I was in Venioe when the 
news of the fali of Kome oame thither, and it wa8 a strange 
sight to see it spreading graduallj over the whole of that 
beautiful oitj. First oame romours on the Piazza, each man 
telling his neighbour the message that the telegraph had 
brought. Then the newspapers sent out, in hot haste, 
printed slips headed Roma e nostra — * Bome is ours.' Then 
flags began to be put out, first of a f ew windows, then of 
manj, tili at length the great bell of the Campanile rang 
out over the lagune, and wa8 answered hj similar peab from. 
ali the ifilands round. I do not quite agree with a friend 
who was with me at the moment, and who, under the well- 
known signature of ^ W. B. G.,' has told us that there wa8 
yery little enthusiasm. I thought that there was a good 
deal ; but I will not deny that my own f eelings of exhilaja- 
tion reoeived a oheok when, amidst ali the holiday glitter, I 
raised my eyes and saw the f our bronze horses in front of 
St. Mark's looking down upon the scene. In Alexandria 
and in Bome, in Constantinople and in Pariš, as well as in 
Venioe itself , how many similar soenes had they witnessed, 
of how many illusions had they outlived the end ! It is at 
such moments that the thought will ariše unbidden — 

** And what is life ? — ^A little strife, where victories are vain, 
Where those who conquer do not win, nor those receive who gain." 

\_At Flgin, Novemher 15M, 1870.] 
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ITALY, 1876. 

There is no State in Europe to whioh oiroumstances more 
distinotlj prescribe a olose friendship with this oountry. 
'^ I was thinking," said an Italian Statesman to me a few 
months ago, " a long way back in historj, and I oould not 
remember one single instance in which the interests of 
England and Italy were at varianoe." " It is ourious you 
should say that to-night," I replied, " for only this mom- 
ing I čame across a 8aying in Giusti's collection of proverbs 
which struck me mtich, and the date of whioh I would 
greatly like to know — 

' Con tutto il mondo la guerra, 
E pače con Inghilterra.' " 

[^Contemporary Bevietv, Juli/ 1876.] 
ITALY. 

Mr. Cowen concludes as follows : — " I am weak enough to 
own that I believe in that now derided obKgation of patriot- 
ism ; the duty of the individual to the State is one of the 
first principles planted in the human breast. I know my 
ooimtry's defects, but I cannot join with those who exagge- 
rate and parade them. The land of Miohael Angelo and of 
Dante wa8 not destitute of energy, but when she, persist- 
ently proclaimed herself to be miserable and infamous 
through the mouth of Machiavelli, the world took her at her 
word and trod upon her. EngKshmen disposed to decry 
their native land may remember with advantage the experi- 
ence of Italy. It is ours to hand down to posterity undimmed 
and undiminished the prioeless heritage of a free State, the 
imperceptible aggregation of oenturies won by the struggles 
of a heroio national lif e. It was planted, has been reared 
and has been watered by the sweat, the tears, the blood, of 
some of the noblest of men." Now, with regard to these 
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statements, I want to ask who it iB that derides the obliga« 
tion of patriotism or the dutj of the mdividual to the State P 
Đoes Mr. Cowen mean to saj that the great bodj of the 
liberals, with whom he happens at this moment to disagree, 
deride ^^ the obligations of patriotism " or '^ the dutj of the 
individual to the State " P If he does, he should be aahamed 
of himself, for the statement is simplj monstrous. Then as 
to the '^ land of Miohael Angelo and of Dante having been 
trodden upon beoanse she proolaimed herself miserable and 
infamoufl hj the mouth of Maohiavelli." What is one to 
make of the politios of a man who reads hiBtoi7 in suoh a 
strange topsjr-turvj way P Why I thought that every one 
who had given anj attention to historj knew that the servi- 
tude of Italj to the foreigner depended upon oauses long 
anterior to Maohiavelli. Suoh phraseB belong to rhetorioal 
ezemses, not to the speech of Berious men. It is strange, 
bj-the-bje, that Mr. Cowen, when he talked of the fali of 
Italj, did not remember that if his newfriend8 had had their 
wa79 Italj would be f allen still. 

[^Speech at Nortkalterton^ Februar^ 1880.] 

ITALT IN 1881. 

Italy hoBj hj the Frenoh intervention in Tunis, been saved, 
perhaps, from the ruinous imprudenoe of one day intervening 
there herself. I trust that she may steadily tum away from 
the teaohing of thoee who bid her aspire to be a great naval 
and military State. The reeent improvement in her finanoes 
must be an oocasion of rejoioing to ali her friends ; and I 
note another most gratif ying sign, that, although she is doing 
but little in the higher departments of literature, she is yet 
sending f orth a great number of books of the seoond order, 
through whioh the best knowledge and soience of the time 
tend more and more to get*down into general oiroulation. I 
have met with no better book, for example, on the relations 
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oi the Churoh and the State, — s que0tion of sapreme import- 

anoe in ali modem sooieties, — than that wIiioh wa8 published 

a jear or two ago by mj friend M. Mingketti, whiQh has 

latelj been tranalated uito Oennan, and ahould be tianslated 

into EnglisL 

[Speeck at Banff, September 1881.] 



GERMANT. 

GERMANT IN 1W2, 

The whole state of Europe, while it iB not suoh as to 
inspire any immediate alarm, is troubled and daageroua. 
Germanj, «aid Mr. Đisraeli in the b^gmning of summer, 
wa8 never more tranquiL Mr. Đisraeli, I venture to saj, 
has not often been more mistaken. Ghermanj is divided hj 
the same pasaions whioh as nearlj as possiUe brought about 
a oollision between Austria and Pruflsia in 1850. I have 
much hope of a peaoeful solutioa of the điff erenoes in that 
eonntrj; but those who know the intense bittemess with 
whioh some of the Govemments, as, f or instanoe, that of 
Hanover, are regarded by their subjeots, — those who know 
how fieroelj Bavaria and several other States would oppose 
the realisati(»i of the projeots of Gherman unitj which are 
popular in the North, — those who know the importance 
whioh Austria attaohes to her trađitional supremaoj, will 
harđlj indulge in too oonfident expeotations. 

]^At Elgin^ September 23rd, 1862.] 

THE 8CHLESWIG-H0LSTEIN QUESTION, 1864. 

I happened to be in Pariš in the first dajs in Februarj, 
and oame over in the fuU belief that some important deoision 
would be oome to ; or at least that a distinot deolaration of 
polioj would be made at the veiy oommenoement of our 
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laboTS. The questioii whioh seemed to have brought us to 
the verge of hostiKties, — for the papers, as you will reoollect, 
wer© at the time full of the most sinister rumours, — ^was one 
in which I, thanks to an aocident, had for maiiy jears had 
an interest, and on which I had formed a yeTy deoided 
opinion. I waB aocordingly very much pleased when the 
fortunate ehanee of catching the Speaker's eye, very early on 
the evening of onr day of meeting, enabled me to state the 
reasons which had led me to f eel, not with Đenmsy:k, nor 
with Austria, nor with the Prussian Government, but with 
the great German liberal party, with whose politieal aspira- 
tions I have the strongest possible Bympathy, and in who8e 
ultimate triumph, involving, as it will, the establishment of a 
free, i)owerful, and peaceful Btate in the centre of Europe, I 
have so much confidence that I can aff ord to look with 
oonsiderable equanimity on its repeated partial f ailures and 
defeats. [At Elgin, Octoher 27th, 1864.] 

THE SCHLESVSriG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION IN ITS INTER- 
NATIONAL ASPECr. 

So much for the Sohleswig-Hol8tein ^uestion, looked at as 
one of popular rights. Now look at it as one of publie 
policy. What interest had England, what interest had any 
State iu' Europe, except perhaps Bussia, in preventing the 
changes which have this year taken place in the respective 
boundaries of Germany and Đenmark P How was it in the 
Napoleonio war8 P Was it a fortunate thing for England or 
for the cause of himianity that, thanks to the assistance of 
Đenmark, the great conqueror was able to tum the flank of 
Germany P I sympathise only imperfectly with those poli- 
ticians who are always pointing to Pranoe and orying " wolf , 
wolf ! " but it would be blind, indeed, not to see that, while 
Germany never can be dangerous to this country, Eranoe 
may at any moment become a most formidable enemy. Can 
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I iheref ore regret that a great f ortress like Benđsburg should 
be taken out of the keeping of a weak militarjr i)ower, and 
put into the keeping of a power which must, in the nature of 
things, be our allj in anj stniggle into whiQh this ooimtrj is 
likelj to be brought, if ever again the demon of oonque8t, 
wluoh now slumbers witti one eje open, awakes in the heart 
of the French people P 

lAt Elgin, October 27th, 1864.] 

THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 

The jear 1864 wa8 probablj the most critical through 
which England has passed for a yei7 long time. The exact 
historj of the negotiations with Franoe, and the discuBsionB 
in the Cabinet that took plaoe between the death of Frederiok 
YII of Đenmark and the beginning of the next session, are 
imknown to me, and will not be generallj known tili their 
interest has passed away ; but oertain it is that this ooimtij 
stood then at the ^* parting of the wa78." If the influence 
of oertain persons had prevailed, we should have beoome 
involved in a struggle whioh sooner or later ooulđ have had 
but one end. We, should no doubt, with exoellent inten- 
tions, and with manj excu8es to give f or what we did, have 
put onrselves into oppodtion to the inevitable, and have 
suffered the penalij whioh ali suffer who cannot read the 
riddle whioh is ever and anon propoimded to ali States, and 
to read whioh aright is the highest triumph of politieal 
sagaoitj, [At Elgin, 1872.] 

THE PRUSSIANS IN AUSTRIA, 1866. 

Another great oooasion for rejoicing is the behaviour of the 
Prossian Armj in the enemj's oountiy. Of oourse, some 
exoes8es have been oommitted, but surelj f ewer than ever were 
oommitted in any war that has been waged since the world 
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began. Take'it ^or ali in ali« the faot that Boeh enormona 
hoeta were kurled agaiitft a koatile empiie I or a political 
purpoae, w1iioh thaj follj aooompliflhed with so little ''nuBrarj 
in wa8te»" as BeDtham woiilđ bave aaid, ia aboat the most 
oređitable thing in the annala o{ the human raoe, and an 
enoouiagement to ali thoae who belleve that oor remote 
deaoendanta will be far better than oonelves. 

[At Hlgifi, October 9tt, 1866.] 

OERHANT IN 1866. 

To anj one who knowB Oermanj, the faot that this great 

thing which ia heing done under our ejea ahonld have been 

done \>j the preeent king — ^that he of ali men ahonld have been 

the penon who, in the worda of a German political poem, 

wa8 to '* daim the debt, or send the debtor to Oehenna," 

Ihat bis f oot, of ali the f eet in the worldy wa8 the f oot that 

was to ^tread on Carlsbad and Yienna»" ia, indeed, one of 

the fitmngeet illiutrations of the ironj of destinj. This is 

fltiange, and it ia stranger atill to atop and refleot. What is 

fame, and what is politioal soooeflsP The name of this 

prinoe and of his minister vili be remembered long after 

the names of the manj good and great and noble men 

who prepaied ali that bas been done, who would have done 

ali that is being done muoh better, if ovXj thej oonld 

have wielded the power of Pnuasia, have been long, long 

forgotten. 

[At Elgin, October 9th, 1866.] 

THE CROWN PRINCE OP PRU88IA, 1867. 

The ohief interest of German politios during the last few 
months bas oon«isted in watolung the varpng strength of 
the attraction exeroised over Bavaria and the othar still 
independent States bj the United States oi the North. 
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After Tarioiis vicissituđes, the negotiations of the suinmer and 
autumn have ended in the oonoliifiLon of ideš, as well militaij 
as oommercial, so olose, iliat f or inanj purposes, and above 
ali f or def enoe against the sbranger, we may heneef orth think 
of North and South Oennanj as one oountrj. 

Some persons shake their heads and saj, '*Well! whafc 
has the world gained after ali P There is jnst one more great 
militarj despotism." That is not so. North Gennanj, 
although politicallj less free than we oonld wish to see her, is 
far on the road to a oompletelj oonstitutional state of things. 
The liberal influenoes whioh pervade sooietj there have 
become far too strong to be muoh longer held in oheok. 
Even Bismarok has found this out at last, and has only 
managed to keep up repreesion in one direotion hy opening the 
saf et^-valve in another. Through Freedom to UnUy was the 
crj of ali the best minds in G^rmanj ; and the way hj whioh 
they wished to walk was the nobler one. Đestinj, howeyer, 
seems, so far as we oan judge at present, to be plajing into 
the hands of those who oried Through Unity to Freedom. 
The differenoe is a vital one for onr generation, but it oannot 
be called a vital one for the generation that will suooeed it. 
Amongst many wider and deeper influenoes whioh are work- 
ing out the future libertj and greatness of Germanj, it would 
be absurd to omit the happj aocident, whioh seems to promise, 
ere long, to the Prussian people a monaroh well worthy of 
their highest esteem. I have observed, in my interoourse 
vith G^rmans during the last f ew jears, that the reputation 
of the Crown Pruioe has been growing st^adilj. A good 
manj jears have passed sinoe, in one of the darkest moments 
of the reoent history of Prussia, a verj dear and valued 
friend of mine, now no more, thought it his dutj to ^te to 
the present King, who was then only heir-presumptive, a 
vei7 strong letter upon the state of affairs. The present 
Crown Prinoe, then a verj young man, so far from being 
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offended by the old soldier's plain speaking, took an earlj 
opportunitj of sajing to him, " Not only my f ather, but ali 
our f amilj, are muoh beholden to you f or wliat yoa have 
done." Similar stones reach crne from ali sides : nor will 
those who know how malign an effeot more than one royal 
lađy bas ezerted, dnring the laet fiftj year8, in G'ermany, 
eonsider it an immaterial cirounutanoe, that the Grown 
FrincesB bas suooeeded in obtaining f or benelf a quite extTa- 
0rđinaiy and exoeptional x>opnIarity in the land of her adop- 
tion, and that not among the mob of oonrtiers who worship 
Anrelins to-day and Conunodiis to-morrow, but amongst 
those who look upon kings and princes siniply as institutions 
to be judged of by their effeots ; cherished when they are 
useful and benefioent, treated like the rulers of Hanover and 
Hesse when they are nseless or evil. There are probably 
no two lives in Europe on which so muoh, at this moment, 
depends. It is only to be f eared that people will expect impos- 
sibilities, and be annoyed when they see that the aocession to 
the throne of a wise king and queen does not produoe a 
golden age. Nothing of the kind is to be looked f or. Their 
aocession will be one good influence more amongst, as I have 
said, other wider and deeper influenoes. 

[^At Peterhead, December 19th, 1867.] 

THE KING OF PRUSSIA IN 1868. 

Through ali this trjring year his govemment has shown 
the most laudable desire f or peace ; but do not f or a moment 
imagine that everjrthing is not ready for war. The chief 
military Councillor of the Prussian Crown believes, or at 
least a f ew weeks ago did believe, in war, and ali the neces8ary 
orders, which a state of war requires in a country where the 
oitizen is a soldier, were ready, and only required to be 
posted. If Prussia has to go to war, you may rest assured 
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that ali tbe neoessarj measures are taken to bring her whole 

power to bear mth extraordixiar7 rapiđitj, not only against 

opoB enemies, but against doubtful friends, and she will enter 

OB the war in that frame of mind w]iioIi I have heard old 

soldiers declare to be f ar tbe most dangerons f or an adver- 

Bary, — a state not of bigb spirits, but of calm and quiet deter« 

mination. 

[^A Political 8urveyy Decembar 1868.} 

GERMANT AND FRANCE IN 1870. 

A large number of French politioians^ even as late as the 
winter of 1859-60, believed that a war with England would 
be popular with the majoritj of their oountijmen, — ^thanks, 
ohiefiy, to the wa7 in whioh ali the worst traditions of the 
Napoleonie wars had been kept alive in the minds of the 
masses by Thiers and other ChauTin writers. I remember 
even so good a friend of this oountrj as the late Count 
Montalembert saying to me, at the date I have mentioned, 
" It would be a great risk, but if I were in the Emperor's 
place, I would make the attempt." 

Some of you may reoolleot that in my address to you last 
year I made use of the following words : — " No sooner had 
the Prussian troops marohed baok into garrison from the 
crowning meroy of Kdniggratz than they began to work 
harder than ever to repair ali the shortoomings that had beeu 
observed in the campaign, and the Prussian anny is oertainly 
now beyoad ali oomparison better prepared for war than it 
was when it poujed, three years ago, though the Bohemian 



Well, in spite of this assiduous preparation and the extra- 
ordinary vigilanoe of the Prussians, in spite of their deter- 
mination, which I also mentioned to you last year, not only 
"to win, but to win the first battle," they were, after ali, 
taken by surprise. If Franoe had been as really prepared as 
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ahe ianoied henelf , the liistoij of the first f ew wedu of the 
preflent atamggle woald have been yery đifferent. Now a 
tempest so sadden as this ooiild not hj possibilitj have 
gathered in a oountij oontroUed bj an effeciive 6ystein of 
Parliamentarj GoTemment. For, without fora moment 
attempting to deny that the desire f or war on the part cl a 
large poition of the Frenoh people, of ali ranks and of ali 
orders of intelligenoe, wa8 verj great, there surelj never wa8 
a dedaration of war that wa8 more entirelj the work of one 
man. Tili I see a rerj good oanse to adopt a oontraij 
opinion, I ahall believe that when the HohenzoUem with- 
đrawaltook place, the Emperor wa8 himself perfeotlj satisfieđ, 
and that it wa8 onlj when the Militaij cliqae had suoeeeded 
in making him believe that if he rested eatisfied with that 
oompensation to the honor of Franoe, it would not answer 
f or the aimj, he snddenlj ohanged his purpose and spoke the 
fatal word. What has happened to Pruasia might at any 
time, from 1851 to 1860, have happened to us. 

[At Elgin, November 15th, 1870.] 

GEEMAN UNITT, 1870. 

Ever sinoe dispassionate observers beoame aware that the 
politicallj adive portion of the Frenoh people wa8 determined 
that G-erman unitj should not be established withoat a 
struggle, they saw that a ooUiBion, in which GFermanj should 
be viotorious, wa8 ali but inevitable. Statesmen were right 
to do their veij utmost to postpone that oollision, in the hope 
that some f ortunate chanoe might make wi86r oounsels prevail 
on the left bank of the Bhine ; but he is not worthy the name 
of a statesman who has not long seen that f or France to 
impede G-erman uniiy wa8 to try to disturb a ohemioal pro- 
oess by meohanioal means, — not, under most oonditions, a 
very profitable undertaking. They have, indeed, been short- 
sighted, vv^ho have not f or a long time eohoed the words with 
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which, in a daxk hour of Prossia'B historjr, General Badowit8 
immeđiatelj after Olmutz, olosed the seoond series of hia 
Convermtions on the Sutjjects of the Day. *' To saj that the 
German nation is jeaming to rise out of its tom and sunken 
oondition into a true nnitj ; that first through thifi, and onlj 
through this, the revolution can be ended, seems to some 
f oolishness, and to some a stumbling-blook ; but the Fates 
vili find their way ! Farewell ! ' The rest is silenoe/ '' 

lAt Elgin^ November 16^A, 1870.] 

GERMAN UNITT, 1870. 

SnflBoient, however, unto the day is the evil thereof , and 
the next thing we have to look f or is the welding into one 
Federative State, as strong f or peaeeful advanoement as it has 
shown itself f or war, of Germanjr, North and South of the 
line of the Maine. I used to hope and believe that German 
unitj, that greatest politioal need of Europe, would oome 
about by the gradual grouping of the rest of Gtennany round 
a free and progressive Prussia. I held with those who said, 
" Through Preedom to XJnity," as against those who said, 
"Through XJniiy to Freedom." The best Germans vere 
ivith us, but the Hours and the Destinies were with our 
opponents. Is it not a wonderful thing, — ^but it is as true as 
it is wonderful, — ^that the *mi8ty philosopher' whom I have 
already named, was right, and right long ago, when so many 
politioians and men of the world were vrong P As far baok 
as 1801, Hegel wrote that '^ suoh an erent as the welding of 
Germany into one State, howeyer desirable, and howeyer 
generally desired, oould never oome about as the result of 
refleotion, but of foroe ; " and then he goes on to point out 
how the oonqueror, — ^the Theseus who performs this work, — 
must be able to štand up against suoh hatred as was brought 
ux>on themselves by '' Eiohelieu and other great men, who 
smasbed to pieoes the differenoes and idiosynoraQie8 of their 
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oontemporaries." It is only right and fair to saj thU ; but 
then it is equally right and f aur to remembei that, if blood 
and iron, Connt Bismarok's translation, two generations after« 
ward8, of Hegel's word GetcaU^ or foroe, had not been the 
method used, GFermanj might well have reaohed her Unitj 
nearly as soon, and without pajing so f earful a prioe. I saiđ, 
a moment ago, that the Hours and Đestinies were against us. 
Perhaps that was too absolute an ađmission. The plaj is 
not yet played out. 

Many people believe that, althopgh the French declaration 
of war effeotually solved, for the time, the problem of G-erman 
unity, the disintegrating f oroes will resimie their sway when 
peace retums once more. Many well-wi8her8 to GFermany 
shrink from the idea that Suabia and Baden and Bararia 
will exchange their more genial temperament for the Prussian 
rigidity and hardness. They wi8h Prussia to disappear in 
Germany, not Germany to disappear in Prussia. I msh so 
too, as eamestly as they can, and it will be so. Prussia will 
disappear in Germany ; but not to-day nor to-morrow, — not 
tili she has done her work. And well has the most f amous* 
living Suabian shown his oountrymen, within the last few 
weeks, how neoessary it is that they and the other Germans, 
on the wrong side of the Maine, should be leavened with 
the Prussian špirit bef ore Germany absorbs Prussia. The 
passage is so remarkable, and has attracted so little notioe in 
Great Britain, that I must read it to you : — 

" The war of 1866 and its oonsequenoes gave our South 
Germans much to think of . The present war, there is every 
reason to hope, will oomplete the setting right of their ideas. 
They must see dearly enough, that although they helped 
with their arms in this oontest, it was Prussia that helped 
with her brains. Without the Prussian plan of the oampaign, 
without the Prussian anny organisation, they would, with 

♦ Strauss. 
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the ))est will in the world, in spite of ali their Btrength and 
ali their steadfast manliness, have effeoted nothing against 
the French. And it oannot have esoaped them that thej are 
still far behind the Frussians, I do not saj in oourage and 
valour, but certainly in discipline and exaotitude." 

lAt Elgin, Navemher 1870.] 

GERMANT IN 1876. 

Tet don't let us forget that Gkrmany has more oause for 
uneasuiess than at first sight appears. Austria without 
Venetia is far stronger than Austria with Venetia. The Court 
of Berlin has eamed the bitter hatred of the most ubiquitouB 
of European powers which has not forgotten the sajing of a 
Cardinal, that the battle with the modem špirit must be 
f ought out on the sands of the Mark of Brandenburg. In 
Prance it is not, alas ! the Montalembert f orm of Catholicism, 
which is in the ascendant. It is the f orm of it which stands 
armed among the Biscajan hiUs. The princes and prinoelets 
have not forgotten their hopes, and half aoross Europe from 
Madrid to Warsaw, dreams are being dreamt of subtle 
manoeuvres by which the shadow is to be made to go baok 
upon the dial. [^At Eigin, May 1875.] 

GERMANY IN 1881. 

If we cross the Ehine, we shall find little in Germany to 
make those who, like myself , have always been attached to that 
country, very happy. The fatal error of making the empire 
quickly by * blood and iron', rather than by slower but surer 
methods, is leading to the result which we ali along feared. 
Mnitarism is now more and more deflecting the energies 
of the oountry. The Fatherland is getting a less and less 
agreeable place to live in. Hence the tremendous emigra- 
tion, * not blood-letting but hsemorrhage ' to use a phrase 
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of Lord Beaoonsfield's, wliioh we are witne68mg ; henoe tbe 
oonstant growtli of soolalism, whioh will be inoreased, not 
diminished, by the effoits f ounded upon obsolete politioal and 
eoonomical ideas that are xnade to meet it. 

\^At Banff, 8eptena>€r 1881.] 



AU8TEIA, 

JltrSTItlA IN THC SPSING OF 1866. 
Wlien we remember liow bitterly hated the Austrian Gov- 
ernment was in this oountij only a f ew jears ago, it is satis- 
faotoij to see with how muoh good f eeling our press has 
recognised the efforts whiGh it has reoentlj made to improve 
the institiitions ol the empire. There are, howeyer, stm 
persons among us who can only look at Austria through 
Italian spectaoles, and who believe that out of her no good 
thing can oome. We are, ve need hardly Bay, of a very 
different opinion. There is no eountry of the eontinent for 
who6e prosperity we feel more anzious. This Europe in 
miniatnre/— comprising in itself more oontrasts of climate, of 
Boeneij, of race, of language, of reUgion, of oivilisation, than 
any other region of equal extent in this quarter of the globe, — 
oan hardly fail to excite the interest and oonciliate the 
good will of eyery one who makes a study of her affairs. 
We cannot name any ooimtry whioh aff orđs so many f aeili- 
ties for experiments of Kving, nnder tcnfamiliar but not 
tmf avorable oonditions. That out of her disorder may oome 
a many-sided order, that out of her điscouragement may 
oome cheerfulness, and out of her errors wi8dom, is our fervent 
hope ; but as we close the review of her recent history, — ^by 
no means the đarkest portion of her annals, — ^we cannot help 
counting up the sins of her rulers, and asking ourselves 
irhether it is not but too possible that for those sins there may 
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yet oome a đay of reokoning, even wor8e than that of 1848. 
How often, during the period throngh wliich we have been 
oonducting our readers, must not the wiBest observers of what 
was passing at Vienna have been tempted to exclaini with 
the poet — 

" Aber sie treiben's toli ; 

Icsh f iircht P es breche ? 

Kicht jeden Wocheii SchluM 

Macht Gott die Zeche." 

[Article in the North British Revievo^ reprinted in Studies in 
European Politics^ 1866.] 

AUSTRIA IN THE SPRING OF 1866. 

When we balanoe these oonsiderations, we may well doubt 
whether Austria is at ali likely to seli Venetia, but hold it to 
be more than probable that, if she does not do so, she will 
ere long lose it by war. Much depends on the oonrse that 
things take in Italy. If the new kingdom beoomes gradu- 
ally Consolidated, if its miserable finances are put in order, if 
the brigandage whiGh makes people almost long f or the rule 
of the Dukes and the Bourbons is effeotually put down, if 
the Eoman question is solved, and the oountry begins to be 
respected rather than patronised, publio opinion in Europe^ 
and common sense at home, may pos8ibly beoome too strong 
even f or the priđe of the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and 
the susceptibilities of that devoted army to whioh it owes so 
muoh. In one way or another, however, we cannot doubt 
that Italy must eventually possess Venetia, and that Austria 
must make up her mind to the loss, if loss indeed it be. 

The future poeition of Austria with regard to Northern 
and Central Gennany is another question of even greater 
dLfficulty. The relations of Austria to 0«rmany have been 
treated at great length in a veiy interesting work by Baron 
Eotvos. His thesis is that the uiiity of Qermany is neoe&- 
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saij to the peaoe of Europe, and that the legislative separa- 
tion of Himgarj, and her oonnection with the rest of the 
empire, by a merely personal union, is a neoessaij condition 
of German unity. UnKke Baron Eotvos, we shoxdd prefer 
to see Austria altogether divorced from her oonnection with 
the Biind, althongh we' are, of eourse, not insensible to the 
grand features of the so-called Gross Deutsch idea, and to 
the maimed and trunoated appearanoe which Germany woiilđ 
present, if she lost aU the fair and historio German-speaking 
lands whioh are poUtioaUy connected with Austria. Look- 
ing, however, not to what is abstractedly desirable, but to 
what is not wholly impossible, we pronounoe for the view 
which finds f avor in Prussia, 

lAs above, 1866.] 

AUSTRIA IN THE EARLY SUMMER OF 1866. 

Austria continues her slow progress down the easy slope 
of Avemus. The war into which she seems as anxious as 
either of her adversaries to plunge, can bnng to her at least 
the satisfaotory solution of no one of the questions whioh 
have so long toimented her. She may well drive back 
Viotor Emmanuel from the Quadrilateral, she may well over- 
balanoe by sheer f oroe of numbers the advantage derived by 
her German foe from that formidable needle-gun, which we 
are told makes one soldier do the work of three ; but who, 
that knows the foroes now at work in Europe, can doubt that 
Italy and Prussia must oonquer in the end P 

\_Preface to Stttdies in European Politics, June 9^A, 1866.] 

THE WAE OF 1866. 

The reoent war was most admirably oharacterised, a f ew 
week8 before the first blow was struck, by a friend of mine 
■writing to me from the continent, as a " rampagiously com- 
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posed iragedj of errors, in wliich ali the aotors bave ohanged 

parts." On the one hand, was Austria legallj right ; on the 

other hand, PruBsia legally wrong ; and yet I and eveij one 

who had made a studj of the affairs of Qermany knew that 

the instant that the war began, ali our hopes must be for the 

Buooess of the latter and the f ailure of the f ormer. 

What has been happening bef ore us has, when stripped 

of the đisgmses with which it hae been orerlaid, been siniplj 

the f ourth act of the drama which began with Luther, the 

first act of which wa8 dosed when the Swedes left their king 

by the great stone on the field of Liitssen. Ever sinoe Prussia 

čast in her lot with the reformation, and Austria with the 

ooiinter-reformation, the viotory of the former, in a politioal 

sense, has been simply a guestion of time. It is easy to. 

praise the fortunate, and many whOy ali throngh the year 

1864, did their ntmoet to insult and vilify Gtermany, now 

seem to have taken for their oreed '^ There is no God bat 

success, and Bismarok is his prophet." But I may speak 

yve]l of . the viotors without loss of self-respect, beoause 

at the time when Germany wa8 most at a disoount in this 

oountry, I, with your fuU sanction and support, spoke just 

as I do now. 

[At Elgin, October 9th, 1866.] 

AUSTRIA IN 1867. 

From the fact that in the oontest between Austria and 
Prussia, as well as in that between Austria and Italy , I always 
took most strongly the anti-Austrian side, some might be 
inolined to imagine that I looked with f avor on the idea put 
f orward in many quarters, that the breaking up of Austria 
would be advantageous to human liberty. I do not do so. I 
have never done so. I oan quite understand that if the 
8ystem of đualism now introduoed in that empire should fail, 
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nothing woiild be more natural thaa that the Gennan pro- 
vinoes should beoome united with the reet of the Fatherland. 
That inay well happen ; but the oontinued esistenoe of Austria 
as a great Đanubian power seemB to me likelj to be desirable 
in auj time to which the politidan ean look f orward. I am 
no enemj of Buflsia, but I do not waiit to see Buseda ooming 
f arther to the We8t. 

In the summer of 1847, when a boy just going up to 
Oxf oidy I spent some time in Austria, and went, among other 
plaoes, to Pesth. Bevolution wa8 in the air. The most inex- 
perienoed observer, unless he were violentlj prejudioed in 
f avor of the existing state of things, could not avoid seeing 
that Austria wa8 about to experienoe a politioal earthquake. 
After mj retum to England I read everjthing on which I 
oould laj mj hands whioh in any wa7 bore on the state of 
things in that empire ; and so wa8 prepared to watoh with 
an abnost personal interest the exciting drama whioh soon 
f ollowed. Our little world of Oxf oid wa8 oonnected with the 
Hungarian war bj an odd incident. The PoUsh General 
Bern, whosebrilliant oampaign in Transjlvania in 1849 after- 
wards exoited so muoh attention, had oome to Oxford in the 
end of 1847 to give leotures on Mnemonics, and wa6 staying 
there when the news of the February revolution in Pariš 
reaohed that peaoeable place. Some Oxf ord resident met him 
in the street, and told him the news. ^^ Oh, then, there will 
be work for me," he said ; and he did not, as you may sup- 
pose, long remain in the Academio shades. On the 26th 
April 1849, 1 moved in the Union, that mimic Parliament 
where so many of the speakers of this generation were tndned, 
" That this House, while it desires the re-establishment in aU 
its strength of the Austrian empire, as advantageous to 
Europe, nevertheless sympathises with the revolted Hunga« 
rians." I am afraid some of my friends, to whom the details 
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into whiok I was obliged to enter were rather tirefiome, main- 
tained that I ought to have said the revoltm^ Hoagarianfl. 
Nevertheless, muoh to the oredit of Oxford, then ultra* 
Conservative, the motion wa8 carried. I thixik I ean't be 
^wroiig m sajing that iiat resolutioii, — passed, you see, by no 
very august assemblj, — wa8 one of the first resolutions paased 
in favor of the Hungarians in this oountry, There were 
many later; but too many English sjmpathiflers, led away 
by the dreams of exiles, or over-excited by their indignation 
against the outrageous Eussian intervention, went too far, and 
imagined that it would be to the advantage of Hungary to be 
independent of Austria attogether. I never did bo, and the 
oompromise whioh has been oome to in the year 1867 repre* 
eents 6ubstantially what I wifihed for in the spring of 1849. 

lAt Peterhead, December 19«, 1867.] 

DSiK IN 1867. 

** The wheel has oome full oirole ;" the aspiralions of the 
\)eBt Hungarian Liberals before the great tragedy of 1848 
and 1849 are at length amply fulfilled. As the eye of the 
poHtical student wanders over Europe, it f alls on no figure so 
worthy of prof ound resped) and admiration as that of the 
great jurist-statesman whose name wiU be for ever associated 
with the firm assertion in youth of his oountry'8 just demands 
with the long infinitely anxious and often apparently 
hopeless stmggle against adverse f ortune, as with the grand 
and final triumph. There is no one daiming, justly or 
iinjustly, the title of statesman who deserves so warm a wel- 
come in this olassio land of freedom ; and it will a8suredly be 
a great misfortune if Englishmen have not, before he dies> 
an opportunity of doing honor to the man who, of ali others 
on the oontinent of Europe, has shown most of the špirit by 
which our own liberties were won. The name of Francis 
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Đe&k đeserves a plaoe with that of Pyin and Hampden ; 
and I do not know anj other oontemporarj name, either 
in or out of England, whioh does. 

[Jt Peterhead, Decemhev 19/A, 1867.] 



GORGEY, 1867. 

Not less curious, from a different point of view, were 
Bome of the soenes at Pesth. I do not know if it attracted 
the attention of others ; but the piotuie, in the letter, dated 
November 6, whioh appeared in the TVmes of November 14^ 
of the great but unhappy o(»nmander • Aithur Goi^j, 
leaning against a column in the oommon gallerj, and listen- 
ing to a rhapsodj in honor of Koesuth, seemed to me 
extremely remarkable. The incident wa8 like an acted sen- 
tence of Tacitus. 

{At Peterhead, Deceniber 19th, 1867.] 



AUSTRIA IN 1868. 

Of the TariouB sohemes which an Austrian statesman oould 
have seleoted after Koniggratz, whioh would not have been 
open to oriticismP ĐuaUsm, with as muoh concession as 
possible in ali looal and munioipal affairs to the olaims of the 
minor nationalities ; that seems to me the best formula f or 
the govemment of Austria. What is reallj đifficult is to 
determine the giMntum oi the oonoessions. How muoh auto« 
nomy may be left to Bohemia ? How are the rival olabns 
of Euthenians and Poles to be satisfied in Galicia ? On the 
an8wers to be given to questions of this kind the whole 
future of the empire depends; but who is suffioient for 
these things ? What statesman, inside or outside the em- 
pire, knows anjthing like ali the facts of Austria P It is a 
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science in itself . Nay, it is half-a-dozen Boienoes, and the 
ablest politician can only move timidlj and tentatirelj like 
a mule among slippeij and crumbling rooks. 

\_A Political Survei/, December 1868.] 

deAk. 

Đedk was a Hampden, bom in a happier hour, — ^in an hour 
when knots conld be unravelled whioh, in the serenteenth 
century, could only be cut. Felix opportunitate tnortis. 
Hampden is probablj a greater and more generally revered 
name to his coiLntTymen than he oonld po8sibly have been 
if he had lived through the war. Lamennais onoe said: 
^' There is something wanting to the noblest life that doee not 
end either on the battle field, in the dungeon, or on the 
Bcaffold." That, of ooiuse, wa8 an extraYagant phrase, and 
was nsed, indeed, nnder ciroumstances of great exoitement ; 
still there can be no doubt that martyidom gilds ali greatness : 

*' Heaven must be hung with picturee of the dead ! 
The shroud must robe the saint ! 
Kever one halo roiind a living head 
Đid Baphael dare to paint.*' 

Bare, very rare, is it, in human history, for pnrely dvio 
and perfeotly prosperoiis greatness to attain the aureole of 
romance whieh surrounds, in the memory and imagination 
of his oountrymen, the name of the man who forms the 
subject of this book. The mere fact that a private oitizen, 
who never possessed rank or title of any sort, and who died 
qmetly in his bed, should have been buried in a grave dug 
out of earth brought from each of the fifty-two coimties into 
which his native land is divided, is almost enough to put 
him in a class by himself . And yet, although their ends 
were so different, the reader of these pages will again and 
again be reminded of the stately inscription put up, a few 
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jears ago, upon the oross wliich marks the ship-money fielđ, 
amongst the beeoli-woođs of the Chiltems :-r- 

<* For these lanđs in Stoke Maadeville, 

John Hampdbn 

Wa8 8880886(1 in Twent7 Shillings 

Ship-monej, 

Levieđ b^ command of the King 

Withoat authoritj of Law, 

The 4th of August 1635. 

By resisting this daim of the King 

In Legal Strife, . 

He upheld the right of the People 

Under the Law : 

And became entitled 

To giateful remembrance. 

Hifl woTk on Earth ended 

After the conflict on Ghalgrove Field 

The I8th of June 1643 ; 

And he rests in Great Hampden Church." 

[^Preface to a Metnoir of Francia Dedk, 1880.] 

AUSTMA IN 1881. 

Austria has really, I think, never better deserved the 
adjective traditionallj associated with the name of her 
House, the adjective happy, than in these later dajs. 
Amidst reef s and shoals, which would have wreoked anj other 
empire, she has f ound her way in a manner the most sur- 
prising. I know f ew stranger epigrams of events, nor any 
more onriouslj illustrative of the extraordinary vidssitudes 
through whioh Austria has passed in our dajs, than that the 
late and the present Prime Minister, bom of different races, 
reared under totallj different conditions, both now most able 
and faithful servants of the House of Hapsburg, neither of 
£hem old men, should both have begun their brilliant politioal 
careers by being oondemned to death for politioal offences 
against the veiy sovereign whom they now serve, 

lAt Banff, September 1881.] 
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THE LOW COUNTRIES. 

HOLLAND. 

Ten hours' sail from the mouth of the Thames lies a long 
low line of ooast, — " a bare strand of hiUoekfi, heaped from 
ever-ahiftmg sand." These, — ^more desolate than lido, and 
beat bj a wilder sea than the Adriatic, — are the famons 
Dnnes of Holland. 

Behind them stretohes to the frontier of Germanj on the 
east, to the hills whioh border the upper and middle vallejs 
of the Mense upon the south-east and south, a oountrj whiGh 
is one of the least inviting and most remarkable on the globe. 
It oomprises the whole of what we now oall Holland, and 
the northem or Flemish part of Đelginm. 

" The ocean there/' sajs a Roman author, " pours in its vast 
tides twioe every day, and makee it a matter of unoeitaintj 
whether the oountrj is to be considered a part of the land or 
of the sea. The miserable inhabitants establish themselves 
upon such slightlj-raised pieoes of groimd as thej can find, 
or in huts built upon piles so as to be out of the reaoh of the 
highest tides. When the water8 advanoe, they look like 
navigators at sea ; when these reoede, thej seem as if they 
were ship^reoked." " And yet, " he goes on a Kttle later to 
teli Tis, "these people, if they fali under the dominion of 
Some, oomplain of their hard fate, and speak of being rednoed 
to servitude." 

Could Pliny re-visit now the country whioh he thus des- 
oribed, he would see strange ohanges. The wretched huts, of 
which he speaks, have gTown into stately houses, and multi- 
plied into great oities. An immense net-work of canals 
oonneots the most remote villages with the centres of trade 
and civilisation ; huge dykes prevent the OTerflowing of the 
rivers; others, even more gigantio, keep out the sea. No 
where has labour enoountered such diffioulties, and nowhere 
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has it obtained suoh triumphs ; lakes have been tumed into 
rioh pasture-fields, and wa8tes of sand have beoome provinoes 
of gardens. 

The children of those miserable fishermen, who starved 
upon their mud-banks, but olimg neverthelefls to their 
unhappj independenoe, have eamed themselvefi a name whioh 
historj will not williiigly let die, They have fought, not 
uiifluooessfullj, with three great empires, — ^they have woii 
and lost wide possescdons from whioh thej are separated bj 
half the world, — they have Bailed far into the Arotic sea, — 
thej have oolonised Southern Africa, — thej have opened a 
oommerce with Japan and the ialands of the Indian Ocean. 
Thej have numbered amongst them, sdbolars and jurists, 
statesmen and warTior8, theologians and philosophers. Thej 
have filled their oountrj with works of art, piotures, and 
painted glass, noble organs and noble churohes. 

But Holland has quite another side. Indeed, Europe has 
been laughing at the Đutoh for the last three oenturies. 

One English writer says : 

** They built their watery Babel far more high 
To reach the sea than those to scale the 8ky ; 
Yet still his claim the injured Ocean laid, 
And oft at leap-frog o*er their steeples played ; 
The fifih oft times the burgher dispossessed, 
And sat not as a meat, but as a guest." 

Another tells us — 

'^ In Holland the laws of nature seem to be reversed ; the 
sea is higher than the land ; the lowe8t ground in the oountrj 
is 24 feet below the highest water-mark, and when the tide 
is driven high by the wind, 30 feet ! In no other oountrj do 
the keels of the ships float above the ohinmejs of the houses, 
and nowhere else does the frog oroaking from among the 
bulrushes look down upon the swallow on the house-top/' 

These and similar jests, duly reproduoed by Murray, 
remain in our memories, and are not wholly without their 
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influence on onr mental attitude when we enter HoUaad. 
We go thither ezpeoting to find the qnaint and unusual, and 
we are apt to oome avaj, after we have run through the 
ttsnal list of sights and oddities, without disoovering that 
there is anjtliing worthy of our attention in the sooial or 
politioal life of the people. That is perhaps one of the 
reasons why there are so few links of oonneotion between 
Dutoh and English societj. Let anj one, after a long 
experienoe of London, eount up how manj Dutohmen unoon- 
nected with the diplomatic servioe he has met there, and the 
number, we suspect, will not be veij great. 

\_8tudieB in European Politks, 1866.] 

DUTCH ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN 1862-63. 

When thirty jears have passed away, we may trust that 
some f oims of opinion whioh we have desoribed may have 
ne€irly ceased to esist, and a more general oommimity of 
object may be attained. Peaoe is, we fear, not the lot of 
this generation. Li the admirable words of the writer of a 
paper on Đutch Eoolesiastioal Aff airs, whioh is worthy to be 
put by the side of M. Bćville's, and is to be found in 
Gheltzer's Protestantische Monatsbldtter of June 1861 : — 
^^ With regard to ali differenoes, in ali times and in ali 
places, one truth holds good, that to every form of opinion, 
even the most highly praised and oelebrated, is that saying 
of Hase's applieable — * It is but an attempt to grasp the 
Inflnite, whioh is revealed to us as a seoret.' " Every theolo- 
gian now alive, who loves truth, will at the end of his oareer 
have to apply to himself the words of De'Wette — 

** Ich fiel in eine wirre Zeit, 
Đie Glaubens-Eintracht war vemichtet ; 
Ich mischte mich mit in den Streit, 
Umsonst, ich hab*ihn nicht geschlichtet.** 

But even strife and trouble are better than a deepy 
aequiescenoe in f alsehood, and we are not without hope that 
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some of thofle nrho are flghting the batUe of religious 
freedom in this ooontij maj be oheered hj the report wbidi 
we have brought baok from the other aide of the Nortii Sea. 
When ahall we be able to saj that thiee-f ourths of the Eng- 
lish clergj belong to some shađe of liberal opinion P 

IStudie^ in European PoUticSj 1866.] 

HOLLAND IN 1866-67. 

From the Iberian Peninsula it iB a natural transition to 
that small but gloriouB oountij whiGh wearied out the pow0r 
of Spain wheii it wa8 at its highest, and^ bj the oombined 
influence of religious and politioal freedom, exhausted as 
Sohiller said, ^' the treasures of the golden Peru." The last 
twent7 months have been an anxiou8 time f or Holland, but 
thej have gone bj without in anj wa7 diminishing her power 

or European position. 

***** 

The position of the kingdom was, for a month or twOy the 
reverse of agreeable, and its danger, real or imaginaiy« added 
fresh f uel to the enthusiasm whioh had made Đutoh patriots 
rush to enrol themselves in Volimteer corps as soon as the 
war broke out in Germanj. So &r as I oan leam, the best 
minds in Holland have never shared the popular delusion 
that they were going to be eaten up by Prussia. There is 
something almost ludicrous^ although the inhabitant of an 
island so liable to panios has, perhaps, no right to smile, in 
the notion of a countij with a great histoij and a distin- 
guished European rank putting herself on a level with the 
mere Hanovers and Đavarias, and imagining that the same 
logio whioh made Prussia dangerous to them should make 
her dangerous to Holland. At the same time, there was a 
good deal to be said for the Dutch Volunteer movement, into 
which it would be out of plaoe to enter at present, and, as 
long as it does not atfcraot danger by provoking a powerful 
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neighbour, I wish it ali saooefls. The tme polic7 of Holland 
on the oontinent is, howeYer, I am ocmvinoeđ, to Iay henelf 
out, as much as possible, to be frienđlj and nsefol to 
Ghermanj ; to break down ali mmecessaij artificial bamers, 
Buch as a đifferent sjatem of ooinage and the like; to trust 
f or her oontinued separate nationalitj to nataial caoses, and 
not to the expedients of f ear. I oan conoeiTe, in spite of ali 
talk abont the Đutch fleet, f ew things more supremelj inoon- 
Tenient to the best interests of Gbrmanj than obtaining 
possession of Holland; and if any one whispers to me 
Schle8wig-Holfltein, I can onlj say, that if he sees any sort 
of parallel between the two oases, he seems to me utterlj and 
entirelj to misoonceive the position of Holland. 

lAt Peterheady December 19th, 1867.] 

HOLLAND IN 1876. 

Holland has pnrsued, since 1847, a career of nnbroken 
prosperitj, thanks partlj to the good sense of its people, 
partlj to their firm attachment to the Honse of Orange, 
partly to the hona fides whioh that House has shown, and 
largely to the eflEorts of one veiy remarkable man now dead, 
but who was long the monlder of its intemal polioy, — I mean 
Mr. Thorbeoke. 

I retnmed the other day to its shores, after an absence of 
some years, and it was quite delightf ul to see in how many 
respeots the comitry had advanced. Every where I foimd 
great new works of publio oonvenienoe and utility. Parlia- 
mentary Gorermnent had become much stronger and more 
assured. The ohief difficulties of the Colonial question, whiGh 
had so long perplexed politicians, had been got over, while 
the position of the working classes is so much amended that 
one of the leaders of the Radical party having been asked, 
in my presenee, what changes the masses now wished for, 
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replied, *' Well, the faot of the matter is, thej aore doing so 
well that I oan't honesUjr saj thej wiAh for any." Over ali 
this prosperitj, the labours of the great Dutoh Mtanis, the 
Cobeta, Kueneiui, and the like, combine with the splenđid 
Asiatio Empire of HoUand to ahed a raj of romaDce, which 
preventa its proeperitjr from being dull or oomnion place. 

[Addres8 at CUfton College, 1876.] 

HOLLAND IN 1878. 

I wiah Mr. Senior had gone to Holland, or that some one, 
who had his tum for reoording conversations would go there 
now. I am convinoed that he would come back and teli us 
that, although it is quite true that there are a great number 
of rich persons in Holland who think more about keeping 
what thej have than of increasing their fortunes, it is, as far 
as possible, from being true that that oountrj is deolining, or 
even stationarj ; that ita sounder heads are perf eetl j at their 
ease about German aggression, thinking that if at some 
future period it happened to suit Holland and her great 
neighbour to enter into oloser relations, thej would enter ; 
but that many things would have to be changed before a 
state of oircumstanoes aroae whioh oould make that desirable. 
The attitude of the best Đutohmen towards their countrj ia 
well represented bj the last paragraph of a most sensible 
pamphlet, by M. Halverhout, whioh Kes before me : — 

" Bjrron dans ime lettre de 1813 žorit : * The Dutch have 
taken Hollathd^ Orange boren ! ' 

^^ Eh bien I ce ori nous ralliera d l'heure du dangef, car : 

* Fran^ais ne daigne, Anglais ne puis, 
Prussien ne veuz, Nćerlanđais je suis.* ** 

Holland is alive, and very muoh alive, as any one who 
meddled with her would soon disoover ; but the whole object 
of the pamphlet, whioh ends with these words, is to 8how, as 
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M. de Beaufort has done in this Iteview, that the fear of 
G-ermanj is based upon delosLons and đreams. Ab the writer 
uvreli sajB : — 

Li'auteur de la brochnie prćtend qne Tannezation dea 
PajB-Bas jMur TAlleniagne est une qne6tion eauTent debattue 
cLans des cercles allemands non-officiela. 8'il entend, par 
ces oercles allemands non-officiels, messienis les commis- 
vojagenrs, il a deax fois raison. 

[The Ninet^enth Century, August 1878.] 



BELGIUM, 

BELGIUM IN 1865. 



Manj of our readers will remember the f our emhlematicai 
figiires around the column which commemorates the Congresa 
at Bruflsels, representing respectivelj : — 



libertgr of Worship ; 
libertj of the Press ; 



libeitj of Instruction ; 
libeitj of Association. 



Belgimn enjojs these liberties in more unstinted measure 
than anj Enropean oountry,— our own not ezoepted, — ^and 
that she shonld suooeed is of the utmost possiUe importanoe 
to mankind, and above ali to that portion of it whioh does 
not speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue : — 

Si vous rćussissez (cried the Prinoe de Broglie to the Bel- 
gians), Tepreuve est faite, et tout le monde peut rćussir apres 
vous, et la socićtć modeme est sauvee. Mais si vous ne 
rćussissez pas ? Ah I je ne veux pas prćvoir cette hjpothese I 
Quand on marche et quand on lutte, il ne f aut pas regarder 
du odtć de l'abime, pour n'etre pas pris par le vertige. 
Tout oe que je sais e'est que si vous ne rćussissez pas par le 
noble moyen que vous employez, personne ne rćussira par 
aueun autre." 

\_Studies in European Poliiics^ 1866.] 
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BELGIUM— rrS LATE AND PRESENT KINGS, 1866. 

That Leopold I. wa8 an intelligent man and a sensiUe 
man there can be no doubt, and he was, both bef ore and after 
his marriage with the heiress of England, put in a position 
which, in the mind of any one who had no illusions as to the 
đirection in which the warld was slowly moving, could not 
f ail to develop good sense and intelligenoe into the highest of 
ali political qualities, — ^wisdom. That he was gifted with 
any brilliant or remarkable abiKties we do not in the least 
believe ; and, in spite of the shrieks of alarm which we heard 
on ali sides, when it was clear that the soeptre was passing 
from his hands, we have never met with the slightest evidence 
"that the present king is at aU less likelj than his f ather to 
play well the part whieh destinj has assigned to him. It 
has been constantly repeated in the English papers that he 
is in the hands of the Ultramontane party. That notion is 
f ounded on the simple f aot that he was brought np as a 
Eioman Catholio, whioh, of eourse, it was inevitable that he 
should be. If the first ideas of his youth were not ooloured to 
some extent by the religious views of his instructors, they 
most have been pretemattirally inefficient, or he must have 
been singularly wanting in some of those qualities out of 
whioh grows the sort of eharacter which is least susoeptible 
of Ultramontane influenoes. Sinoe his early youth he has 
travelled very widely, and, imless we are much misinf ormed, 
has travelled with an open mind. Nor in his aUiance with 
an Austrian Ardiduchess do we see anything to f ear. 'What- 
ever may have been the oase, while the Archduehess Sophia 
was still a person of primary importance, it does not appear 
that the Austrian imperial f amily of to-day carries its private 
religious opinions into politics ; and on the only occasion on 
whioh the present queen of the Belgians has played any 
conspiouous part, namely, at the death-bed of her f ather-in- 
law, while we thoroughly appreciate the dignified and stoical 
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behaviouT of the olđ king, we think that her oonduct, as relateđ 
by those wlio had the best means of knowing eiactlj wliat 
passed, was as worth7 of her position as Leopold's was of his, 
Founded it wa8, no doubt, upon a different theory of lif e, 
but one which is held bj millions whom it would be absurd 
to acouse of being under priestlj influence, and who have not 
even the f aintest sjmpathj with that f orm of Christianitj 
whiGh is generallj professed in Belgium. 

BELGIUM IN 1865-66. 

Let our English oritics and f oreign detractors take oomfort. 
The very men in the House of Commons who would have 
strained eveiy nerve to throw out the Gtevemment whioh they 
had supported for years, if it had dared to take one more 
step in f avour of Denmark, and whose intended def eotion, 
intimated to Lord Pahnerston at a oritieal moment, did much 
to prevent that crowning folly, would be the first to urge 
armed intervention in favour of Belgium, if she were at 
present threatened. The ease of Đenmark, in her relations 
to Schle8wig-Holstein in 1864, is closelj analogous to that 
of Holland in its relations to Belgium in 1830. In reading 
the history of that time, we sjmpathise nearly as muoh with 
Holland as with Belgium ; in living through the events of 
1864, we sjmpathised nearlj as much with Đenmark as with 
Germanj; but sympathy and antipathy have no right to 
govem political action. Taking a broad view of the question 
of 1830, it was right to throw the influence of England into 
the scale of Belgium ; taking a broad view of the question 
of 1864, it would have been right to throw the influence of 
!England into the scale of the Diet. 

Conscious of no jealousy towarđs France, but desirous, on 

the other hand, of seeing her increasinglj prosperous, free, 

and powerful, — ^nay even content to see her, if she once more 

i retums to a Parliamentary system of govemment, taking 

e2 
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the pas of us in Europe, while W6 fali back upon our un- 
questioned oosmopolitan hegemonj, — ^we should neveriheless 
rsther inour the gieat calamitj of a wBr with her, than allow 
her to annex Belgium by f oroe or fraud. If , on the other 
hanđ, it oould be proved that Belgium ardentlj desired to be 
united to Franoe, we should not think ourselves justified in 
attempting to forbid the banns. As we have alreadj hinteđ, 
we think it not in the least improbable .that our children's 
ohildren niay live to see that day arrive. 

It is true, no doubt, that as long as Franoe is under an 
absolute Govemment, not Belgium only, but every state in 
this part of Europe is oontinually in danger, f or a fit of ill- 
temper on the part of the ocoupant of the Tuileries may at any 
moment put an end to the general peaoe. This state of 
things is, however, we ali trust and believe, only temporary, 
and it is only simple justiee to the Emperor of the Frenoh to 
say that we do not believe that he has the remotest intention 
or desire to interf ere with his northem neighbour. He might 
be driven to attempt to annex Belgium, as he might be 
driven to attack England or Germany; but it would only be, 
as long as he continued in his sane mind, if he saw that the 
popular desire in Franoe f or such an enterprise was so great 
as to make him tremble for his own position if he did not 
yield to it. \^Studi€8 in European Politic^^ 1866.] 



SWITZERLAND. 

SWITZERLAND IN 1867. 

The statesmen of the second deoade of this century wholly 
failed in forming into a political whole the jarring elements 
of race and religion in the Low Countries. Long before, a 
wi8e man and great genius, Mamix of St. Aldegonde, had tried 
in vain to do so. Even under the fiery breath of Spanish 
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persecution, thej refiised to be azmealed. A 8omewhat 
similar experi]uent has sucoeeded better in another pari of 
Europe. In Switzerland, Protestant and Catholic, French- 
speaking, German-speaking, and Italian-speaking populations 
contrive to Kve together in close political union. The poli- 
tics of Switzerland are full of strange surprises for the 
student, and are very far from being without interest. It is 
only now and then, however, as in 1847, 1856, and 1860, 
that they mix with the main current of European affairs. 
The Swiss event, which has, in the year that is drawing to 
a close, approached most nearlj to the dimensions of a Euro- 
pean event, wa8 the extreniely warlike Peaoe Gonference 
at Geneva, which f ormed the comic prelude to the recent 
Italian tragedj. Geneva is one of the most curious places on 
the Continent. It is a sort of representation in miniature 
of the politics of this quarter of the globe, and the head- 
quarters of the most extreme political opposites. You may 
spend your moming with the reddest of red republioans, and 
your evening with people who are as like an Eldonian Tory 
as anything now to be foimd in real life. 

[At Peterhead, Decemher 19/A, 1867.] 

THE ZtJRICH MOVEMENT IN 1868* 

If any one asks, what interest can this storm in a tea* 
cup have for us, I would beg him to reconsider the events 
whioh oocurred in 8witzerland in 1846-47, and say whether 
these were without influence on the fali of the July monar- 
chy, and the troubles whlch shook so many thrones in the 
year of revolutions. Next I would remind him that Swit- 
zerland is trilingual, and that any movement which power- 
fully excites the political, sooial, or reb'gious passions of her 
people is oarried into Italy through Lugano, into France 
through Geneva, into Germany through Ziirich and Basle. 
Lastly, I would observe that as it would be extremely 
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imwi86 far English politidanfl to neglect to studj the demo- 
cratio institutioiiB of the United States, beeause thoee instita« 
tions wQrk iinder oonditions veij diRaimilar to thoee under 
whioh democratie institutions will, in ali probabilitj, one daj 
work in England, so it would be ertremelj nnvise to neg- 
lect to watch the development of the demoeratic institutions 
of Switzerland, beeause these also work under oonditions verj 
difPerent from those whidi are ever likelj to prevail here. 
The truth is, that the two sets of dissimilar oonditions sup- 
plement and throw light upon eaeh other. The great 
BepubUo of the New World, with its young civilisation, its 
widelj-8cattered inhabitants, and the rast unooeupied regions 
whioh stretch around it, will be ali the more instruotive to us 
if we tum now and then to look at the little Bepublic of the 
Old World, with its andent histoij and crowded population, 
hemmed in bj the most powerful and jealous of European 

militarj monarohies. 

[^ Political 8urvey, December 1868.] 



SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

8PAIN IN 1864. 

I observe an opinion espressed in some quarters that the 
Papal Government will be able to support itself by leaning 
upon Austria and Spain. As to Austria I say nothing, but 
as to Spain I woulđ not, if I were the Cardinal Seoretarj 
of State, attempt toleanvery heavily upon that stafp. True 
it is, that the Roman Court has boundless influence over 
Queen Isabella and her immediate entourage. True it is, 
that the nation still does exclusive lip-service to its old creed, 
but apathy and indifferentism are the two words wliich now 
best expres8 the religious state of Spain. Of course, there 
are exceptions to every rule; but any one who goes to 
Madrid and inquires into this subject will, I think, find that 
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the long political and religious tyranny of the Inqiiisition did 
not end bef ore it Had eaten out the heart of f aith as well as 
that of free inquiry. Trust me, that Spain will not long 
štand in the way of advancing Italy. It is far more likely 
that she will herself advance, and the hour of remarkable 
events beyond the Pyrenee8 is perhaps not very far distant. 

lAt Elgin, October 27th, 1864.] 

. SPAIN IN 1866. 

Spain woTild have mađe a very great step toward6 pros- 
perity, if she conld only understand that ali intelligent 
Englishmen msh that she should rise to a point of national 
wealth and real power, sueh as she has never yet attained. 
They are qmte aware that, in the present condition of the 
world, Spain cannot be prosperous without being enlight- 
ened, peaceful and rndnstrious ; and they well know that the 
transf ormation of the Iberian Peninsnla into an enlightened, 
peaceful, and industrious State, would not only be a great 
blessing to mankind, but would add enormously to the well- 
being of their own oountry, whioh is beeoming every day 
more and more the work8hop and the entrepdt of the world. 

[^Studiea in European Politics, 1866.] 

SPAIN IN 1868. 

TJp to this time, however, the revolution of 1868 will 
compare faTorably with any other Spanish revolution. 
There has been less bloodshed, and a much greater display 
of good sense than has been at ali usual. 

The greatest diffieulty is, of oourse, that of the f orm of 
govemment. It would appear that the republican party is 
very active, and when people deoide peremptorily that Spain 
is not suited for a republican govemment, they perhaps too 
much f orget the strong tendency towards republican govern- 
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ment wluoh the Spanish race has shown in the New WorIđ. 
I observe in the Natiimal^Zeitung of Berlin tbat its eorre- 
Bpondent heard Castelar teli the crowd who assembled to meet 
him at Irun, that, if a republic were not adopted, it wa8 not 
worth while to overthrow the dyna8ty, and tbat the onlj 
result of perpetuating monarohy woidd be to raise up a 
republican Vendće. Sinoe his retum to Madrid, he has 
been labouring f or a feđeral republic . If , however, a f ederal 
republic were once introduced, so strong are the centrifugal 
f orces in Spain that we might well see a repetition of the 
struggles between ultra-centralisers and ultra-federalists 
which have been so oommon in Spanish Ameriea, though 
railway6, of course, would tend to make them less probable. 

[^ Political Surret/^ Deceniber 1868. 3 

SPAIN IN 1876. 

Of ali Euroi>ean countries, she is eertainlj the one in 
which practioe is in the most violent contrast with theory» 
Let any oompetent person take up a book of Spanish pro- 
verbs, and he will verj soon come to the conclusion that good 
Bense and mother-wit have never found suoh admirable 
expression. Let him go a step higher, and look for wise 
maxims for the conduct of himian lif e in the most diffictdt 
and delioate circumstanoes ; let him look out for the kind of 
book whioh Oxenstiema, when he dismissed his son with the 
memorable saying, " Knowest thou not with how little 
wisdQm the affairs of the world are oonducted ? " might 
have given him to help him to better that world, while 
taking the best possible care of his own interests, and he will 
find it, — strange to say, — amongst the works of a Spanish 
Jesuit. He has been dead for more than two himdred years ; 
but I defy a conclave of the keenest men of the world^ 
and the most esperienced statesmen, to produce anything 
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better in the year 1876. And yet, though the people think 
in manj respects so wisely, and though the oountrj is full 
of good elementa, every act it performs, for long peiiođs 
together, seems more foolish than the one before. 

lAddresa at Clifton CoUege, 1876.] 
SPAIN IN 1881. 

The recent elections in Spain have given a great majority 
to the Liberal as distinguished from the Conservative and 
Kadieal party. One is only afraid that, as has so often been 
the case in Spain, it is too good a majority, for it has happened 
in our own time in that ooiintiy that the supreme đictator of 
one Parliament did not even find a seat in the next, — so great 
is the power which is wielded in the election by the Govern- 
ment of the hour. It would seem, howeyer, that there has 
been far less pressure than usual, and that we may, at least 
tili we leam something deoisive to the contrary, trust that 
there is really a progress in that long storm-tossed oountry to 
that kind of stable equilibrium which, in the days in whioh we 
live, oan never be found for any length of time, exeept in the 
asoendancy of the party of 8teady and rational progress. 
May we not indulge in the hope that the golden words whioh 
the greatest of Spanish orators addressed in Bome to an 
a^ssemblage of Italians are finding an echo in his own land : 
^^ The Badical parties, the advaneed parties of ali Europe, must 
leam to unite oourage with moderation, the soientifio sense with 
the historioal sense, a noble impatienoe for progress with that 
politioal tact, that measure of reality, that knowledge of the 
people, without which you sow good and reap evil. Do not 
satisfy yourselves with having f ounded Italy, preserve her ; 
and let it never be said that to oorreot a def ect in your statue, 
perhaps a necessary one, ^ou have dashed it into a thousand 
pieces. I shall never be weary of treating this subject, for 
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I beKeve that the greatest evil of modem demooracj is 
impatienoe, and the one rook on w}iioh it maj nm is the 
work o£ the demagogue." 

lAt Banff, September 1881.] 



PORTUGAL IN 1881. 

It is seldom, indeed, that the affairs of Portugal have in 
our generation excited the interest in this coimtry, whioh they 
did so often in the dajs of our fathers, but, sinoe I was here 
last, we have heard a good deal of them. A question about 
the ratification of a Treaty hy which this countiy would have 
obtained some advantages, and Portugal a great many, — ^a 
Treaty which would have given the people of the Transvaal 
an outlet to the sea on Đelagoa Bay, much to the benefit of 
the possessions of the Portuguese in those parts, caused such a 
f erment in Lisbon as to necessitate the employment of the 
troops. The reoent changes in South Afrioa have reduced to 
a minimum the importanoe of this Treaty to Ghreat Britain ; 
but in the interest of Portugal herself as well as of Africa, I 
should like to hear that it had finaUy passed into the realm 
of aeoomplished f act. 

lAt Banffy September 1881.] 



EUSSIA. 

RUSSIA IN 1860. 

A work has lately appeared from~ the pen of a Eussian 
nobleman, entitled La Veriti sur la Bussie. It is well worth 
Btudying by those who would form some idea of the eoming 
history of the mighty empire with which we were so latelj 
at war, and whieh is in some sort the natural antithesis ; 
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I do not say the natural enemy of England. Far, indeed, 
from that. I qiiite agree with M. Herzen in bis pamphlet 
publisbed under the f eigned name of Iskander, in thinking 
that a free Russia woTild be our natural allj, — f or our intereets 
would not clash but ooincide. 

lAt Elgin, Ociober Ut, 1860.] 

POLAND IN 1863. 

In the long and diffioult negotiations whioh bave been 
carrieđ on abont Poland, I see as yet nothing to find f ault 
•with. MinisterB would assnredlj not bave been supported by 
the country in a more decideđly warlike poKcy. I admit 
that, if ali the Power8 bave asked from Bussia were granted 
by her, the Polish Question would be far from being settled ; 
but I bave yet to leam that that que8tion is susoeptible of 
any really 8atififactory solution. If the plan of the Marquis 
"Wielopolski be carried out, Poland will be Russianised, If , 
on the other hand, the plan of the leaders of the insurrection 
sucoeeds, Europe will see a new State stretohing nearly from 
the Black Sea to the Baltio, and laying claim to large por- 
tions both of Austiia and Prussia. I ask, is there any reasoa 
to Buppose tbis possible ? And if it were possible, tum to the 
pages of even a historian so favourable to Poland as Bulhierd. 
Is that the state of things in order to bring back which it is 
worth wliile to engage in a oolossal war P Let any man put 
himself in the place of the Emperor Alexander, and 8ay what 
be would do. I know not what be can do in tbis Polish 
imbroglio, except to allow himself to be bome along by the 
stream of events, and to re-echo the words of Lord Palmerston, 
— the most remarkable words, by the way, which I ever heard 
bim utter, — " There is no such calamity as to be bom to a 
heritage of triumphant wrong." 

I At Elgin, September 9th, 1863.] 
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RUSSIA IN 1864. 

Buddeus mentions that the Czar constantlj repeats the 
worđs, " Better from above than from below." If so, he is, 
as Cavour onoe said to the writer of this paper, when speaking 
of Louis Napoleon, " Un homme hdbile qui connait son peuple 
et 8on temps.^^ 'We hope everjthing for Bussia; but our 
hopes are mingled with f ears, wluch the reader who has 
accompanied us through the preceding pages will hardly think 
unreasonable. What Custine said is, we f ear, still true : 
" Bussia is the eountrj in Europe where men are most un- 
happy." Before she reaches the point at which we in 
England have arrived, — great as are the still uncured evils 
of our society, — she has manj a diffieult crisis to traverse. 
Will she ever succeed in reconciling Poland to her sway, or 
in outting adrift and oonverting into a peaceful and friendly 
neighbour so much of that oountrj as she cannot assimilate ? 
Will she be able to substitute for her communal organisation, 
so unf avourable to indiviđual enterprise, a sjstem like that of 
the West, without creating a mass of pauperism worse than 
that with which we are struggling P or, if not, will she 
suooeed in a new experiment, and reooncile the commune with 
advanced agriculture and civilisation P will the empire hold 
together imder one central authority ? or, if not, will its 
surf ace be oovered by independent eommunities which will 
keep the peaoe, and do no hurt to the prosperity of eaoh P will 
the high and pure f orm of Christianity, whioh is held by the 
best minds in Germany and England, be substituted in any 
reasonable length of time for the delusions which now prevali ? 
will the imiversal venality of the functionaries be gradually 
amended ? will the anny be reduced within reasonable limits, 
and military service oease to be a ourse and a soourge to the 
population P will justioe and law be soon substituted for the 
arbitrary decisions of power P will the Eussian Government, 
while asserting its f air claims as a European power, more 
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espedallj in the Eastem Peninsula, leam that its true field 
of fame is Northern and Central Asia ? will the experiinent8 
we are working out teach Biifisian statesmen that nothing is 
gained hy f ostering branohes of industij which have no real 
af&nit 7 f or the oonntrj P will a suoceesion of vise and mode- 
rate rulers inaugurate and watch over the commenoement of 
oonstitutional govemment ; or will Bussia have to wm her 
liberties, as others have won them, with blood and toil P who 
can answer these questions ? and yet, while they remain 
unanswered, how uncertain must be the future of this might j 
empire and of the political state-6ystem of which it f orms so 
important a part ! 

\_N'<>rth Britiah Remeto^ 1864, republisked in Studies in 
JEuropean Politica, 1866.] 

DEMOCRACT IN RUSSIA. 

There are poKticians, and Kberal politieians too, who 
seem to forget that there ever was a year 1848, or if they 
don't quite forget it, they think that many of its most oharac- 
teristic events were mere acciđents, not symptoms of mighty 
f orces working below our f eet. That is not my view. That 
is not the impression which I brought baok some months ago 
even from the country in Europe which is generally supposed 
to be that in which the popular element is least active. Else- 
where I have tried to point out that he will be able to form 
but a poor guess as to the future of Russia who does not 
allow a large share in moulding that future to the democratio 
element. 

[At Elgin, October 27th, 1864.] 

RUSSIA IN 1866. 

The best that we can expeot is the gradual introduotion, 
from above, of judicious measures of improvement, many of 
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wliichwill look better on paperthan they wiU woik; but 
bj whichy nevertheless, a Tast amount of evil will be Bwept 
awa7. After ali, the rule of the pieeent Czar bas lasted onlj 
ten jeaiBj and yet bow muoh bas been eff ected ! To sajr 
notbing of tbe emanoipation of tbe serfs, and tbe gradoal 
oreation of an enormous mass of free propiietors, — sorelj oie 
of tbe greatest cbanges for good wbioh bas ever been effeoted 
bj a single act, — we bave tbe relaxation of tbe oensorebip, 
tbe reduction of tbe prioe of passports from £80 to a figure 
wbicb permits anj one to travel, tbe abolition of eeveial 
atrooiouB metbods of punisbment, tbe institution of represen- 
tative bodies for looal matters, an amnest j wbiob restored to 
tbeir coimtrj manj of tbe victims of Nicbolas, a bnmaner 
8yBtem in tbe navj, improvements in tbe nniTersities, 
inoreased facilities for oommiinication, and a generallj 
gentler and more civilised špirit in tbe administration. 
Wben we reekon up tbe gains and tbe losses of tbe Crimean 
war, do not let us omit to remember tbat tbese were amongst 
tbe tbings wbicb it prooured. Notbing less violent tban tbat 
oatastropbe would bave suffioed to break up tbe sjstem of 
Nicbolas.* We know tbat tbere are manj dark sbades wbich 
must be filled in, if we would oomplete tbe picture. We 
appreoiate, to tbe full, tbe borror of tbe Polisb tragedj. 
■We know tbat people, writing of tbe rule of General Kauff- 
mann in litbuania, speak of " le bon vieux temps de Moura- 

♦ **The pro8perity of the Emperor Nicholas, and the OYer-weening self- 
confiđence which it engendered, remind one of nothing so mach as a Greek 
tragedy, which some of you know well. It wa8 the 8tory of the (Edipus 
T^raimus acted over again on a gigantic scale. Destiny, however, had not 
in fltore for the mighty autocrat any peacef ul grove of Colonos. The Fnries 
did not come to him in the f orm of the good goddesses, when his heart broke 
in the great agony of that terrible spring, and the proud head which had 
attracted the eyeB of his contemporaries more than that of any other man, 
lay down to its long sleep in the gloomy church which rises above the citadel 
of Petersbnrg. HaTdly were his eyes closed than the whole edifice of his 
policy crashed down." 

[Ađđrest at Clifion ColUge, 1876.] 
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vieff." We know that the Euflsian nobility has sufiered 
severelj, to the extent often of a f ourth or more of its inoome* 
"VVe know that there is a ^iolent anti-sooial faction, and a 
f action which thinks that the Bjstem of Nioholas was perf eo- 
tion. "We know that manj of the improvements whioh we 
have instanced are merelj beginning to work, and that 
Ii*ussia is only oommencing the race of civilisation ; but after 
making everj deduction, we still think that, unless the 
policy of Alexander II. very materially alters, he is likely to 
take a high place amongst the benef aetors of mankind. The 
atrooious attempt to assassinate him which has just startled 
Europe will, we would fain hope, tum out to be the aot of a. 
man of impaired intellect. Certain it is that nothing more 
unf ortunate f or the cause of the liberal party in Eussia could 
possibly have occurred. 

[_Studie8 in European PoHticSj 1866.] 

RUSSIA IN 1867. 

Europe may comf ort herself in this way : — Unless Eussia 
goes on to beoome a really eivilised State, she will always 
remain what she is now, except f or purposes of def ence, a 
comparatively weak State. If she were to introduce Free- 
Trade, reform her frightfully corrupt administrative system, 
push railways and schools everywhere, reduee her army, and 
keep prof ound peaoe f or twenty years, I f or one should be 
very sorry to bet sixpenee against her being in Constantinople 
bef ore the end of the century. 

[At Peterhead, Decemher 19th, 1867.] 

RUSSIA IN CENTEAL ASIA, 1867. 

I am still of opinion, as I was in 1864, that English 
statesmen should keep in view the expedienoy of arriving one 
day at an understanding with Bussia, and becoming close 
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aJlies in the Ea49t. We can do each other much hann bj 
hostilitj, and W6 have nothing to gain by it. England wants 
no more Asiatic oonqae6t8, and if Bussia is not satiated bj 
annexing Khiva, Bokhara, and Samarcand, whioh she will 
no doubt one day do, surelj China and not India will be the 
goal of her ambition. For the preaent, it appears to me that 
the poKcy of Sir John LawTence, with its " masterlj inacti« 
vity/' is distinctlj the right policy. Let us watch with the 
greatest care the progress of Bussia. Let us treasure every 
scrap of authentio inf ormation that comes from Central Asia ; 
but let us keep well away from what has been truly called 
"the fathomless gulf of Afghan poKtics." There wiQ be 
time enough, even if everything takes the wor8t possible 
tum, to discuss whether it would be advisable to tum Kan- 
dahar and Herat into great foitresses in advanoe of our 
f rontier, as has been suggested by one whose opinions on such 
a subjeot, whether we ahare them or not, should ever be 
listened to with the greatest respeot. 

Let us consolidate our own power in India by improved 
govemment. Let us develop our Communications, and oom- 
plete, as soon as financial arrangements will permit, a railway 
to Peshawar. If we do this, we may await with perf ect calm- 
ness the approach of Eussia, even if she draws neaj with no 
friendly feelings ; but, without at ali destring to see any pre- 
mature negotiations about limits, I distinctly hope that bef ore 
the Bussian and British outposts face each other, events in 
Europe may have taken such a course as to remove any 
ground of rivalry or bad blood. 

\_8peech at Peterhead^ December I9thy 1867.] 

POLAND IN 1867. 

Now, for Russia, the continued possession of at least the 
so-called We8tem Provinces,— for with regard to what is 
known as Congress-Poland I will not express an opinion, — is 
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a matter of life and deatk She can no more allow Wilna to 
be in the hanđs of an enemj tkan we oan allow Đublin ; and 
dopend upon it, she will hold on hj those provinoes with a 
tenaoitj we ourselves oould not siirpass. Her sense of their 
enoimous importanee esplains, I do not saj justifies, her 
wholeeaIe exi«opnation in those provincea. With Gongrefl&- 
Poland, as it is oalled, the case ifi fi(xnewhat different. Sup* 
posing the attempt, whi(di has been made since the insarrection, 
to gain over the peasantrj to the Busaian side, hy vast mate«> 
nal benefits, shonld wfaoll j f aO, and supposing Austria idiould 
see her advanta^ in answering the Bussian Pan-Slavist 
intrigues, bj proclaiming the resnrrection of Poland; or 
supposing G^rmanj were, in some unforeseen crisis, to find 
^her advantage in doing the same, it is quite possible that 
there might onoe more be a Poland independait of Bussia : 
but if nothing of this kind happens, and if the vast Ikissian 
nucleus of the empire holds togeth^, I think we must saj, 
in the words which were onee addressed to me bj one of the 
greatest of Frenoh Btatesmen,* ^ The oase of Poland is in everj 
way sad ; but, what is saddest of ali is, that there is no hope." 
If I vere blamed f or the gloomy idews whidi I espress on 
this question, I oould plead in justifioation that, belonging to 
a countrj that had no đirect interest in the matter, I had had 
verj unufiual opportumties for f orming an iinpartial opinion. 
I was one of the very f ew persons, and, so far as I am aware, 
the onlj Englishman aotivelj engaged in politics, who had, 
during the insurrection, an opportunitj of hearing, from their 
own lips, the iđeas of the leading representatives of eveiy seo- 
tion of opinion upon this impoiiant subject. From the accre- 
dited representative of the Polish National Government in 
London to the prime mover of Bussian ultra^paixiotio fana- 
tioism at Mo8oow ; from Ozartorjski at Pariš to Mouravieff in 
his own Uon's đen at Wilna ; from the most aotive English 

* M. Guizot, iu Jaiiiiary 1864. 
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frjrmpathiflerB witli the Polish oauBe, in ttuB ooimtij, to the 
Englifihmen wliOy offioiallj or non-offioiallj, W6re watching 
the variouB phases of the conteet at WarBaw or St. Petersbuig ; 
from Berg to Wielopolski, to saj nothing of the epokesmen 
of other lees important fraotions of opinion, I heard what in 
1863 and 1864 eveij one had to saj, and fonned mj own 
judgment to the best of mj abiliij and with a šore heart. 

It ifl oorious to observe how oompletelj that oountrj, aboat 
whioh, four jears ago, ali the joumalists in Europe were 
writing, has passed out of notioe. This is a piij, for one 
daj, in some f orm or other, the question will tum up again, 
and the publio mind will then be f ound as little able to deal 
-vvith it judioiallj as it vras fonr jears ago. 

The present time woi2ld be a very &yourable one for 
readers in this oountij to repenise Mr. Sutherland Edward'8 
two exoellent books and to read Mr. Đaj's Ruman Oovem^ 
meni in Poland^ whioh, having oome out long after the insur- 
reotion, and being on the unpopular side, has met vith far 
less notioe than it deserves. In that work, at page 174 and 
elsewhere, people will bave an opportunitj of studjing the 
models after whioh the Fenian proolamations whioh we bave 
latelj read were framed, and ivill leam who first sullied the 
oause of libertj bj a sjstem of politioal assassination un- 
worth7 of Philip II., or bis even more murderous father. 

[At Peterhead, Đecember 19M, 1867.] 

POLAND, 1867. 

The mistake whiQh is usuallj made hj Frenoh and English 
politidans, in dealing vith the Polish que6tion, is that thej 
look onlj at one side of the shield. That is an easy and 
quite delightful wa7 of doing business. No generous mind 
oan avoid sjmpathising most deeplj vith the Poland, whioh 
alone we, We8tems, know,— the Poland of the upper olass. It 
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is the nation of brave men and beautiful women par excettenee. 
Its history has been one long romanoe ; its existenoe has been 
one long martTrdom. So f ar ali is simple and ea87. The 
qnestion does not seem diffioult ; naj, rather, there seemB 
to be no que8tion at ali. It is not until one puts one's seli 
on the other side, and looks at it from the Bussian point of 
view, and also, perhaps, from the point of Yiew of the Polish 
peasantrj, that the tremendous diffioultiesof the problem rise 
bef ore one, oolossal, and, as far as human sagacitj oan see, f or 
the present, insnrmountable. 

[^At Peterkeađ, December 19th, 1867.] 

BUSSIA IN 1868. 

We are not nearer than we were a year ago to having any 
satisf actoij inf ormation as to how far the measures whioh 
Bnssia has taken sinoe the olose of the Polish insurreotion are, 
or are not reallj oonsolidating her power. Who is going to 
win the peasants T Will the Eussian win them hy his agrarian 
legislation, or will the Polish gentij win them bj patriotism, 
sentiment, and religion P On the answer to that question, it 
depends whether Poland is to be, in the future, Eussia's 
Ireland, — a diffioultj ; or Eussia's Venetia, — an impossibilitj. 
lA PoUtical Surve^j December 1868.] 

BUSSIA IN 1868. 

It is very weU and very right to sjmpathise with Poland ; 
but^ as has been trulj said, to sympathise with Poland is not 
necessarilj to know Eussia. What is gained hy shutting out 
the Muscovite from the political oommunion of the West P 
"V^hat is gained hy speaking of her as an Asiatio, and not a 
European Power, — as Tartar, and not Slavonian P There she 
is, nevertheless, a faot hy no means to be passed over, a 
quarter of the world, as Herzen sajs, between Europe and 

f2 
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America. '^ WhAt is the tifle," continuM that mttj writ6r 
'^ of tijing 88 hard as 70a oan to make an enemy of the 
y<mng Bear P Wasii't it enongh for 7011 to fight with the old 
oney vrbo wa8 more hoetale to us than to jou, and wlio hated 
U8 much more heartilj than he hated you P " 

[A PoUtical Surrej/, December 1868.] 
BUSSIA JN 1868. 

Her contact vith us in Asia is a thing not of to-morrow 
or next daj, but it is a thiug to which we must look f orward 
as extremel7 probable, and we must watch, more carefully 
than we do, what kind of power Itussia is beooming, before 
we oan form aright judgment as to the frame of mind in 
whioh we should antidpate that oontact. 

lA PoUtical 8urvey, December 1868.] 

RUSSIA IN 1877. 

Our natural attitude towards Eussia should, as I think, be 
based on full knowledge of ali relevant f acts oonnected with 
her present strength and relations to ali other oountries, and 
on a oalm ealoulation of what she wants, and is likelj to wanty 
before she reaohes the limits of her ambition, — a ealoulation 
made with a Yiew to ascertaining what oan be granted without 
injurj to ourselves or others, and what should be firmlj 
resisted. Of ooorse, this polioj must be f ounded on the 
undeirstanding that other nations see matt^s as we do, and 
are to take their part in opposing what would be injurious to 
themselves. We have this great advantage, that there is no 
speeial English, as distinguished from oommon European, 
interest that oan be menaoed at any time bj Eussia, whioh 
we are not strong enough most amplj to proteot ; but I for 
one, although prepared to go ali reasonable lengths in non- 
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intervention, am not prepared to give up desiring to aot with 
other powers, for objeots of oommon interest, until it is 
provod that thej will not aot. 

[The Nineteenth Century, April 1877.] 

RUSSIA IN CENTRAL A8IA. 

If , diverging from the line of least resistanoe, the line 
oominanded bj her interests, Kussia pasaes bejond Merv, 
then our interests wonld beoome seriouslj affeoted, and an 
aggression on Af ghanistan wonld inevitablj, unless the whole 
state of oironmstanoes in that part of the world ohange in 
some way that oannot be foreseen, bring on war with England. 
"It is undesirable that she shoidd ever oome to Merv, and our 
diplomacj shonld be exertedy in the interest of both nations, 
to keep her awa7 from Merv as long as possible. Not that 
her being at Merv really matters to us, but beoause her advanoe 
to Merv, under existing oiroumstanoes, would give muoh oooa- 
sion to those who wish to envenom the relations between the 
two oountries. But sooner or later she will probablj oome to 
Merv, unless she means to draw back instead of going f orward 
in Asia. The point on whioh we have to look with jealoujsj 
is Herat, though the importanoe of Herat to a power, whieh 
oan hold Gabul and Ghuznee and Jellalabad, may beover-rated. 
Still it is of oonsiderable importanoe to us that it should staj 
as it is, while it oould be of no oonoeivable advantage to 
Eussia to go there, exoept with a view to interfering with us. 
I maintain, however, that there is no evidence that serious 
Bussian statesmen have the slightest intention of meddling 
with Herat. They know their interest and our strength a 
great deal too well, even if they had any evil will towards us in 
Asia. To the best Russians their oonquests in Turkestan are 
little more than a nuisanoe,— a thing which has been entailed 
upon them partly by the disagreeable neces8ity of protecting 
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oatljing Buarian setUemants, parUj bj ihe deore of offioen 
f or deooratioiiB and đistinotiona, partlj hj a I oolish oommeraBl 
poligr, — the bastard ohild of onr own STstem in ignorant, and 
hj moflt of na f orgotten, dajm. I make no doubt wbatev6r 
that Buflsia bas done a vaat nmnber of thingaln Central AaA^ 
wbioh preolnde ber frorn baving anj ngbt to talk about 
Torkiflb inbumanitj ; but, at tbe same time, I make no doubt 
tbat ber rule in Central Aaia is a great deal better tban tbat 
wbiob preoeded it, and will be muob better tban it is now, 
wben Taabkendian is, I dare saj veij properlj, a Bufisian 
equiyalent for * raaoal.' 

{The Nineteenth Century, April 1877.] 

BUSSIA IK 1881. 

If we go still fortber East and oroos tbe Viatula, we oome 
into a conntrj of wbiob Europe bas beaid Uttle or notbing^ 
for manj jears, but of wbo6e troublea our generation bas 
barđlj beaid tbe last; wbilebe7ond it, in Buflsia proper, men 
are alwa7B finding out more and more tbat Niobolas was 
rigbt wben be said tbat be wa8 sitting upon a voloano. If 
tbe great autoorat bad been a wifier, and, I maj add, a braver 
man, be would bave not onlj reoognifled tbe danger of bis 
position, but bave taken means, even at some risk, to prevent 
its beooming more dangerous. In bis time tbe revolutionazj 
f oroes were onlj politioal, and migbt bave been dealt vitb bj 
politieal methods f amiliar to students of bistorj. Now^ 
bowever, wbo would venture to saj witb oonfidenoe wbat 
ougbt to be done P Tbe danger bj wbiob autboriij is menaoed 
in Eussia is not merelj a politieal danger, it is a sooial 
danger, — a sooial danger of unknown obaraoter and eztent. 
Of course, tbe first idea of an TSnglishTnan would be to make 
ref orms in a constitutional direotion ; and danger for danger, 
I would ratber trj tbat tban let tbings go on as tbej are 
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^ing. But I speak not from oonjeotuie, but from poflitive 

knowleđgey when I saj that some of the most đangerouB 

disturbers of the European peaoe have been oalcolating upon 

that verj step being taken. Thej oonsider that the old 

edifioe of Buasian politj oould not bear anj tmkering, and 

that the whole would oome tumbling to the giound, leaving 

them maaters of the situation. Still, I saj, lisk for lifik, 

I wonld trj for the allianoe of the oonstitational partj 

against the partj of universal disorder and destruction. It 

is strange to think that it is this powery so mined and so 

menaoed, whiQh exGit6B suoh vild f ears in the breasts of some 

of onr oountrymen,* 

[At Banff, September 1881.] 



TUEKET. 

THE EBB OP TUEKISH POWER. 
Two hiindred jears have not passed since the olouds of 
irregulars who aocompanied the Turkish annies, were bum- 
ing the homesteads of upper Austria ; and it seems far from 
impossiUe that before 1883 the traveller maj look upon the 
Turkish quarter of Belgrade as he now does on that one last 
tomb amongst the vinejarđs of Buda, whither pilgrims 
from the far East stLIl repair at distant intervals to praj over 
the saored dust, and to moum the deoaj of Islam. 

lITie Continental Bemew, 1858.] 

TUBKEY IN 1868. 

The fiiok man is assuredlj djing ; and our dutj towards 
Turkej is a double one,— -to endeavour to aot the part of the 
f amilj phjsioian and of the f amilj solidtor. We are boimd 
hj treatj to do ali that we oan to preserve a health whioh is 

* See for furfher remarks on our relations with Russia under hoad of 
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daSlj flinking, but faaling that, we should take such means 
as are in otur pow0r to seeore the siok man's rioh inheritanoe 
to Mb natund heirs, the Christian populations sabject to his 
rule. [^Hau9e of Commans^ 1858.] 

TURK£Y IN 1863 (REONANTE PALMEBSTON) . 

I do not mean to saj that om Torldah polioj is neoessarilj 
wrong, but it bas a veij ugly look. That the Tuikifih pow^ 
in Europe must ultimatelj suooumb to the inoreasiiig strengih 
of the Christian populations, whioh it holds under its sway, 
seems to me so seli -eiddent a proposition that I oould wi8h 
that, while we support Turkej against ali f oreign f oes, auđ 
do ali the duties of a f aithful allj, we should not oontrive to 
give Europe the impressLon that we are aooomplioes in keep- 
ing down the Christian populations for »>me interest of our 
own. W^e must take oare, while we tij to oheokmate the 
intrigues whioh other nations are oanying on in the Eastem 
Peninsula, that we do not enable anj of them to retaliate bj 
bringing to bear against us the publio opinion of Liberal 
Europe. lAt Elgin, Sepiember 23rc?, 1862.] 

TUEKEY IN 1863. 

I hope that Constantinople may never belong either to Eus- 
sian Slavonians or Servian Slavonians ; and the Servians, to do 
them justioe, have no wish to have it. They are quite content 
that it should be, as it will I hope one day be, a free port 
under the protection and guarantee of ali Europe and of the 
whole oivilised world. 

[Hause of Common8, May 1863.] 

« THE EASTKKN QUESTION,' 1866. 

We have only too many answers from Anti-Turks and 
Philo-Turks, while recently the cool-headed and well-inf ormed 
politicians, who have beeu called Anti-Anti-Turks, have 
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found a mouth-pieoe in one * who has f ew equals in the 
Horatlan art of combining truth wiih merTiment. 

\^At JSlgin, Ociober 9th, 1866.} 

THE LAST LORD STRANGFORD. 

Lord Strangford was one of the most remarkable men I 
have ever come aoross in lif e. He wa8 wholly unfitted f or 
aotion ; he ooidd never have held his own in the House of 
Lorđs, nor woidd he have been at ali snited f or the ordinary 
work of the diplomatist ; but he had gone out to Oonstan- 
tinople as a verj yo\mg man ; he had spent twelYe jears in 
the Easty studjing its languages, |its historj, and its ways, as 
verj f ew English men ever studj anjthing, and in this he 
was aided hj a memorj and bj a f aoilitj in aoquiring lan- 
guages, whioh appeared to persons who knew him intimatelj, 
and who were far from deficient in these respeots, ahnost 
super-human. Of onr home politics he knew little or nothing, 
and there were manj large subjeots which he never touohed, 
so that people who approaohed him on these never knew his 
strength ; but on aU that related to the ooimtries between the 
lonian Sea and Peshawar he had no rival, tili at least one 
gets into those far off Asiatic regions whioh no one enters 
without making, even if he sometimes differs from him, a 
weU-merited obeisanoe to Sir Henry Bawlinson. 

If Lord Strangford had lived in the ordinary rough-and- 
tumble of our politieal lif e, it would have been unneoes8aiy 
to say ali this; but he had extremely feeble health; he 
mixed very little with the world ; he never, I think, wrote 
with his name, and onlj those who knew him well had the 
slightest idea how sad a loss England had suff ered, when early 
in 1869 we were startled by the news of his suđden death. 
[I%e Eastern Ouestionjan Address delivered at Inverurte, 1876.] 
* The last Lord Strangford. 
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TURKET IK 1867. 

The guestion that is reallj of interast f or ali of nfi is^ oan 
the barbario empire hold together in spite of the đisintegiat- 
ing prooeeseB going on ali throagh it P Or, if not, oan it 
break up, vithout involTing ali its idde provinoefl in amist of 
blood, and Tnaking dear the path f or BiiBsia, bef ore Bussia 
has attained suoh a point of intemal development as might 
make her advanoe, if not benefioial, at least harmlees T 

Almost eveij man who goes to the East now-a-da7s oomes 
baok either a violent Philo-Turk or a violent Anti-Turk, — 
muoh to the distress of those whOy like mjself , wish to look at 
the Eastem que6tion objeotivelj, and to be as little as possible 
affeoted hy opposite currents of mere sentiment. Perhaps 
annojance at the distinotlj Philo-Tiirk polioj of Lord 
Palmerston, and ali the troubles that oame out of it, drove 
us a little too muoh in the Anti-Turk direction ; and if so, 
now is the time to be on onr guard, lest the reaotion oarries 
us too far the other vraj. It is a moment to wait and to 
watoh, rather than to dogmatise. 

lAt Peterhead, Decemher 19^A, 1867.] 

SEBVIA ANĐ BULGABIA, 1867. 

Higher up the great river we find the p6werful and grow- 
ing prinoipalitj of Servia, with more than a million of inha- 
bitants, animated bj the most bitter hostOitj against their 
old master, and still suzerain, the Turk. When I was in 
that ooimtrj, and, indeed, up to last year, the Porte had still 
the right of garrisoning Belgrade and other strong places ; 
but that right has now been taken awa7 — justlj I think ; 
though, of oourse, from a Turkish point of idew, it was a 
great saorifioe to give up a plaoe oonnected with so manj 
national glories as the stronghold whioh frowns over the 
mouth of the Save. Nar oan it be denied that, bj giving up 
the f ortress, the Turks unbridled a headstrong and dangerous 
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enemj. The Servians are miush more awake than the 
Sulgarians, and bave leamed the art of pulling the stzings of 
publio opinion in the We8t. The Bnlgarians are, howeyery 
more ntunerou«, and have, Bome who should know teli me^ 
more of the gualities of a ruling raoe. On this I expiefiB no 
opinion ; but it is dear that the Servians are eztremelj ener- 
getio and ertremelj self-oonscioiis. I remember a Servian 
Bajing to me, *^ Not England, not America^ is freer than 
we." They are, to the north of the peninsula, what the 
Ghreeks are to the south^ Pholađes^ Yery weak to look at, but 
whioh oan, nevertheless, bore through rookfi on whioh the 
dash of the 8torm-waye produoes no apparent eff eot. If there 
is really anj seriouB misohief afoot f or the spring, thej 
are prettj sure to bave a hand in it, as are their restlesB 
oo-religionists the Montenegrins. 

lAt Peterheađ, December 19tt, 1867.] 
OBEECE IN 1867. 

yfQ might som up, perbaps, the whole state of tbings in 
Greeoe and Turkej in the words of an eminent politioal eoo- 
nomist,* who was aaked on bis retum from tbose oountries 
Bome jears ago — " Well, what do you think of Greeoe P " 
*' Ob, it is as bad as oan be," he answered. ^' And what of 
Tmkej f *' " Oh, it is ivarse than can J^." Tbis remark woulđ 
reqmre to be further qualified hj the observation, that in 
Turkej the tide of national lif e is ebbing, while in Greeoe it 
is flowing. That verj resignation on wbiQh Mr. Longworth 
dweUs, in the striking passage whioh I latelj read to jou, ia 
not a hopeful sign. There never was a truer sajing than the 
f amous German one — ^* M(mey lost, little lost ; Sonour lost, 
muob lost ; Eeart lost, ali lost." 

lAt Peterheadj December 19M, 1867.] 

* Mr. Senior. 
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BITLGAEIANS IN 186S. 
Of ali the subjeot raoes, the BulgariaiiB are least iniTnical 
to the aathoritj of the Sultan. It is more than probable 
tfaat if their veij moderate and reasonable demanđs W6re 
oompUed with, thej would be a strong bulwark to the 
empire. [A Political Survep^ Decemher 1868. 3 

. GREECE IN 1868. 

The state of things in Ghreeoe remains substantiallj where 
the year 1867 left it. "The great idea," that is, the 
re-oonquest of Constantinople, appears to be no nearer to 
realisation. Nor do any signs appear of the nation buokling 
serionslj to what ought to be its taak, — ^the task, namelj, of 
making the most of its resouroes in a oommon-plaoe moral 
kind of wa7. One oan well understand that a nation whiGh 
oan look baok upon siich a past, separated though it be from 
its great past hj waYe on wave of ahnost annihilatiag oonquesty 
shonld oherish vagae dreams of territorial exten8ion, and 
hunger fiercelj, not only for Orete, but for Thessalj and 
Epirus. It may be that the energj of the desire may aocom- 
plish its objeot, for he is a bold man who will say what 
•will, and what will not, happen in south-eastem Europe. 
Meantime, I msh the news-dealers at Athens would be more 
scrupulous in their assertions. 8crupulosity, however, was 
not one of the virtues of their iUustrious ancestors; and, 
perhaps, that excellent Hellene did not miscalculate, who, on 
being asked, " Why on earth do your countrymen circulate 
suoh fietions ? They don't gain anjrthing by them," answered, 
" I beg your pardon, they gain at least five per oent." 

[A Political Survep, Decemher 1868.] 

CENTRAL ASIA IN 1868. 

But there is another way of looking at the whole matter. 
Is it quite so sure that Eussia must be always hostile to this 
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coimtrj P Is it not possible that there inay oome a time ifh^i 
Ave shall understand eadi other in Asia, and streng^then eadi 
other's handB ? Manjr a daj must pass before Bokhara 
beoomes a bed of roses for aiiy Chiistian ruler ; and if BuBsia 
can trouble us, we oan assuređlj retum the oompliment. It 
-^ould be Teij premature to do anjtbing at present ; but I 
oannot help thinking that the day may come when we may 
hear of a co-operative policy in Central Asia, as we have 
heard already of a co-operative polioy at Pekin. 

{A PoUtical Survei/, Decemher 1868.] 

ENGLISH INTERESTS IN TURKET, 1876. 

Then it is asked, if Turfcey were divided, how need Englisk 
interests suff er more than they do now P To this I reply> 
I do not think they need sufler at ali more. If an arrangei- 
ment could be made by which Constantinople, with both banks 
of tilie Đardanelles, the sea of Maimora, and the Bosphorus, 
could be made into a neutral State guaranteed by ali Europe,—^ 
€1 mfficienthf large ify Englisb interests would be but slightly 
affected by anything that could possibly happen in the Eastem 
Peninsula. Sernans, Bulgarians, Albanians, Turks, Ghreeks, 
and ali the rest of them might be left to fight for the next 
twenty year8 without further harm arising to this f ar-off island 
than the damage to trade due to warlike disturbanoe in a 
market of subordinate importanoe. 

Those who defended the Ciimean war on the ground of its 
being advantageous to the interests of England to invest blood 
and treasure in keeping up the Turkish Empire have been 
proved by eveuts to have been utterly mistaben. The defenoe 
of the Orimean war shouid be based on quite diffeient grounds, 
— on the oommon interest of nations in preventing wanton 
aggression, on the manifest expedienoy of curbing, in 1853, 
the over-weening arroganoe of the Emperor Nioholas. The 
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men who made theCrimean war had not forgotten the intasion 
of Hungaij, and some of them doubtlefla remembered ihe 
proolamation to the Buasiaii armies, whioh oantained the 
proud W0rd8 — *^ Nobisoum Đeus I Auđite, populi, et vinoe- 
mini qxiia nobifloum ĐeuB I '' 

[The C<mtemporary Bmetc, Juhf 1876.] 

BUSSIA AND CX)K8TAKTIN0FIiS. 
There is just one oaution whiQli I should like to give bef ore 
sitting down : — The JewB are, it is said, in the habit of oele- 
brating to this daj the events reoorded in the Book of Esther 
bj f easts and f amilj gatherings. The amount of wine, which 
thej maj drink at these, is regulated bj a juđidouB and 
oertainlj bj no means iUiberal rale. Thej are pettuitted to 
drink without oonunitting anj breach of their law as long 
as thej can đistinguish between the two propositions, — 
oursed be Haman ! and blessed be Mordecai I Now, gentle- 
men, I would propose that we should take a leason, not bj 
anj means the first, from that anoient people. And the 
lesson is this. We maj go on drinking the generons wine of 
humanitarian enthnsiasm as long as we oan đistinguish 
between these two propositions. It wonld be no suoh great 
inoonTenienoe to Europe if the Sultan ivere aut of Comtanti^ 
nopk, and it would be no suoh great inoonvenience to Europe 
jf the C%ar tcere m Conatantinople. When we begin to get 
hassj about the difference between these two propositions, it is 
high time to laj the cup aside, howeyer brightlj it sparkles, 
and howeyer soft are the melodies b j whioh some of our oom- 
panions at the board are endeavouring to soothe us. I say 
this although I have the most perfeot faith in the good 
intentions of the Czar, as expressed in his communioations 
^ith Lord Augustus Loftus, published in jesterdaj's papers. 
I know that some of the best and wisest Eussians believe 
that the possession of Constantinople would be an evil and 
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not a good to their ooimtij. I am glad to see that the Csar 

hiinself holđB that opinion. The f aot, howeyery that it wouId 

be an evil to Bussia that ahe ahould be on the Bosphoms is 

jiist one of the reasons wh7 I do not viah to see her there. 

I have a great regard f or Bussia, irith a strong belief in her 

fature, and I do not want to see her led awa7 from what I 

hold to be her real mission bj anj false ideal. I know, how- 

ever, there is in Eussia a current of public opinion verj deep 

and verj vide flowing towards Constantinople, and I shonld 

be sorrj if any incautious utteranoe in this oonntrj should 

allow her to suppose that we have anj doubt about the in- 

expedienc7 of her being there, — ^the inezpedienoj to ooUeo- 

tive Europe muoh more than to Great Britain. The Czar is, 

indeed, a mighij potentate, but no potentate, howeyer mighij, 

oan resist the logio of events. I do not doubt that he wa8 

absolutelj honest and truthful about Khiva, jet that hap- 

pened whioh we were given to understand would not happen — 

nevertheless. I do not saj that it mattered in the least to us 

wliat the BuBsians did or did not do at Khiva. It would 

have been wi6er not to have ooonpied ourselves about it at ali, 

exoept to observe and remember. B7 meddling vith things 

wliioh do not reallj ooncem ns direotlj or indireotlj, we 

simplj weaken ourselves. Đepend upon it that the stream 

of Gircumstanoes will oany Bussia towards Constantinople, 

iinless something stronger than the deoajing empire of the 

Sultan is sooner or later put there. The Czar maj wiBh it, or 

maj not wish it ; but it will oome to pass. Jove himself 

must yield to destinj — 

" His hanđfl inay 1>ear 
The thnnđer or fhe balance. Still the power 
That masters eyeii the Immortal, is the hour." 

And the hour of Europe's having to opx)ose bj foroe or 
aoquiesoe in Bussian domination on the Gx)lden Hom will 
assuredlj strike, if no stronger dvilisation than the Turkish 
is there before her. \At Elgin^ November 1876.] 
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TTJRKEY AND EUS8IA IN 1877. 



By ali means let ub join with Bussia, but if we join with 
her, let it be for a well-defiiied objeot, and let \ib not join with 
her alone. Let ub join with Bussia and ali the Gh-eat Fower8 
to settle the Eastem QueBtion, so f ar as European Turkey 
is ooncemed, in the general interest — erA^n ali the Oreat 
Potcers have come to the canclusion that the state of things in 
that eountrt/ is othericiae utterlp hopeless. Events are moving 
80 quiokly that it may not be long before that point is 
reached ; and I for one see no prospeot of any settlement 
that promises suffioient advantage to the people of the 
Eastem Peninsula, or suffident seourity to Europe, to justify 
anything that oan properly be called ooerdon, except from 
the introduotion into the Eastem Peninsula of fresh lif e by 
the well-oonsidered oo-operation of England, Eussia, and 
the other Gbeat Fowers in oreating a new power on the 
Bosphorus. 

We ali know the gigantio diffioulties whioh štand in the 
way of suoh a settlement ; but it is better, after ali, willingly 
to f aoe difficultiesj ho^ever great, than to have to f aoe impossi^ 
Ulities. A little foresight ten or even five years ago might 
have thrown over the decision of the questions of the Eastem 
Peninsula, in so f ar as they affeot Europe at large, to another 
generation. 

Will any one say the same now P 

Does it not look as if we were eoming near one of those 
moments — 

<< Wh6iL the dread Present, as on an abjss, 
Splita, in two paths, the frowning predpice — 
That to lost tower8 which tides aizeadj whelni ; 
This throngh dark gorges to an im]aiO'wn realm. 
Hard to decide ! Here, how control the time P 
There, how rekindle dost? Between the two, 
At least chooee qiiick. Lile is the verb * To do !' " 

[!%€ Nineteenth Century^ March 1877.] 
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TOHKEV. 

It is not England, it is the Mediterranean powerB who are 
really interested in keeping things as thej are, and enabling 
them to f orget Russia, f or practical purposes, in their naval 
calcidations. 

Things woiild have to be very muoh ohanged if , in a war 
between England and Russia, the oatching in the Eastem 
Mediterranean of the Black Sea fleet were not the greatest 
possihle delight to our countrymen. To have at last a set 
of ships which he conld reallj sink or take, instead of seeing 
them, as in the last war, snnk by their own crew8, wonld 
siirely be very refreshing to the British tar if he onoe, which 
God forbid, were obliged to look upon his Bussian brother 
as an en6my. The presence of the Bussian fleet in the 
Eastem Mediterranean could only be inoonvenient to us if 
Russia held Constantinople ; even then, it would be far more 
inoonvenient to other people. To us, it would nierely mean 
that we should be obliged, I do not say actually, to seize 
Lower Egypt ; but certainly to be able at any moment to do 
80, and perhaps to have a naval station and oertain rights in 
Gandia. That done, we, as far as our personal interests are 
conoemed, might see the Czar replace the Sultan at Constan- 
tinople with most profound equanimity. We oould easily 
make ourselves safe^; but as long as other powers are willing 
to take their share in preventing Russia seizing Constanti* 
nople, so long it is our duty to take our part too. 

[^The Nineieenth Cenfurt/, April 1877.] 

REACTION OF OUR TURKISH POLICT ON INDIA, 1877. 

Some say that we ought to support the Turk in Europe, 
because if we do not do so, we shall have to reckon with 
Mahomedan discontent in India. To that others reply that 
the Mahomedans of India care nothing about the Sultan. 
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Neither of these view8 is oorrect. It would not be worthy 
or wifle f or ufi to be influenced in our poKoy with respect to 
ihe Turldah Empire bj any apprehensions about its eff eot on 
our Inđian Mahomeđan subjects ; but it is not tnie that thej 
ali care nothing about the Sultan. It is idle to talk of the 
Indian MahomedanB aa a wbole. Scatteređ OTer that huge 
eontinent wliidi we oall Inđia, there are some 40,000,000 
Mahomedans who điffer yeiy videlj amongst themselves. 
Some of them, I suspect, care a good deal about tbe Sultan, 
some of them care Tery little, and many of them neither 
know nor care ; but there is reason to think that not only 
amongst Mahomedans in India, but ev^i amongst Hindoos, 
you have to rec^on with a certain sympathy f or the Sultan, — 
the sjmpathj for the East against the "^Vest, f or the Asiatic 
against the European, theinheritance of along series of oon- 
fiiots whioh go ba«^ to the verj dawn of historj, and in 
which the taking of Constantinople, aye, and even the expe- 
dition of Alexander the Gfreat, aretwo oomparativelj modem 
incidents. I hold that we ought to do with respect to the 
Sultan predselj what we think is wise and just and right, 
wholly irrespective of the influence our action maj have upon 
Mahomedans in India. If we are to be govemed in our 
European politics by the sentiments of our Asiatic subjects, it 

is not thej but we who are the conquered Do not 

understand me, however, to saj that I think there is no 
danger whateyer of the excitement that is at present f elt 
through the Mahomeđan world being dangerous to us. Ali 
Buch excitement should be avoided, if possible. The excite- 
ment of the Mahomeđan world during the Crimean war was 
one of the many ooncurring causes which led to the Indian 
mutiny, but remember that in the Crimean war we were 
mthy not against^ the Sultan. 

lAt Elgin, Octoher lOth, 1877.] 
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MR. LATARD. 

I am sorry to observe the (»nduct of Mr. Layard criticised 
more severelj in some qTiaTter8 than secms qtdte f air. It 
may be permitted to me to call attention to this, f or I never 
agreed with Mr. Lajrard about Turkish affairs when we sat in 
the Honse of Commons together ; and I have no doubt that 
he still thinks many of my notions about them to be very erro- 
neons. But if Mr. Layard wa8 to go to Constantinople at ali, 
what oould he do but represent the ideas with which he is 
identified ? He oould not be expeoted to tum his back upon 
his past. If any one is to be blamed, it is the Goveniment 
that sent him. And I much doubt whether the Goveniment 
is to be blamed. Whom were they to send ? There was a 
talk of their sending Mr. Morier. "WeU, Mr. Morier is a 
man of the highest ability, and a man with whose views on 
ali those questions of European politics, with whieh he has 
had to deal, I inost strongly sympathi8e ; but Mr. Morier has 
never been in the East. I am heartily glad he wa8 not sent 
to a place where his knowledge and ability would have been 
useless, and where he might easily have become discredited. 
The situation of an English ambassador at Constantinople at 
present is not difficult ; it is impossible. 'We see from his 
despatches the view Mr. Layard takes of Turkish afiairs. 
We do not see what he says to the Porte. I laughed heaj^y 
when a Turkish Minister spoke of his appointment as a 
* delicate attention.' Save me from such * delicate attentions/ 
aa having so masterful a personage sent to admonish me in 
private, although he might def end me in public. I think 
Lord Derby, when he selected Mr. Layard, must have 
thought of the story of the American who had the reputation 
of being the most efficient swearer in the Westem States. 
Some one was being oomplimented on his great power in that 
line, when he modestly replied, " Oh, I can do nothing ; 

g2 
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you flhould hear so-anđ-so. He is the man to exhort the 
impenitent mule." I have no doubt that the impenitent mule 
gets a great deal more ezliortation from Mr. Lajard than he 
likes, or than anj one, not known to be a fiiend, oould possiblj 
give without receiving his passports. Of one thing I am 
sure, that, if anj attempts are made bj our Gbvemment to 
obtain peaoe, they will be seoonded by Mr. Lajard with ali 
his might. And, obviousljr, to both Turkej and Buseda 
peaoe is of immenfle importance. 

\_At Elgin, Octoher lOth, 1877.] 

THE VOTE OF SIX MILLIONS. 

What, then, is now their leading idea P I do not aak f or 
details, but our constituents, who paj the greatlj increased 
taxation, which their policy or want of a policj has rendered 
neoessary, have a right to aak f or some sort of general notion 
as to the objects for which their money is to be espended. 
What, in short, are they driving at P Do they think that 
the prosperity of South-Eastem Europe ean be assured by 
leaving ali its provinces or any of them imder the Turks ? 
If they do, I reply that it is too late. There was a time 
when, by a wise application of diplomatic pressure, that might 
have been done ; but that time has gone by for ever, and the 
curse of history lies at the door of those whose negligence 
omitted to apply that pressure, and brought upon the world 
the horrors we have been witnessing. I would not, for a 
moment, imagine that the Government had any suoh idea if 
it were not for some unlucky expression8 in the despatch. We 
read, for instance, " Large ehanges may, and no doubt will, 
be requisite in the treaties by which South-Eastem Europe 
has hitherto been ruled." Large ehanges ! I should think 
so ! Has the writer been spending the last two years in the 
cave of the Seven Sleepers ? 
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" Totins rei fontem atque caput ignorat," 

one is almoet inclined to saj. He anđ his colleagues have 
Btood by wliile the Ottoman Empire in Eiiroi)e has been 
raoartally wouiided, and they do not seem even to have f oirnd it 
out. It is no question now of a sick man, whose health is to 
be watohed, and who8e heiitage is to be kept for his natural 
heirs. 'We have to deal with a man at the last gasp in whose 
house those who are not his natttral heirs have got a f ooting, 
from which it will be verj difficult to dislodge them. K the 
policy of Her Majesty's Government is to try to give a good 
govemment and freedom under the Porte to these provinoes, it 
seems to me that they are possessed with the wildest dream that 
ever misled statesmen. Or, if that is not their idea, is it to 
enlarge Greece and try to reoreate in that way the Eastem 
Empire ? I shonld hope not. That idea has had its advocates 
of late amongst English politicians, but it seems to me an 
altogether mistaken one. I shonld much like to see Gbeeoe 
increased by the addition to it of any piirely Gfreek districts 
upon the mainland, which are conterminous with it, as well as 
by Crete and a number of the other islands ; but my notion of 
the future of Gfreece wotdd be that it should listen, as did 
Grreece of old, as much as possible, to " those two old voices of 
Iiiberty, — the voioe of the Mountains and the voice of the 
8ea ; " that it should remember, as much as possible, its pre- 
Boman^ not its post-Roman, day ; that its dream should be of 
resuscitating Athens, not of reconquering Byzantium. If it 
is attempted to set up Greece against Slavonia in the Balkan 
Peninsula, that attempt will perish and come to nought. 

[/« the House of Commom, April 1878.] 

THE BERLIN TREATT. 

Then, again, as to the Greeks. What has been done, or 
proposed to be done, has stimulated their appetite, and further 
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exoiteđ their ambition witliout gi^ing their wi8e aspirations 
anj reasonable satisf action P Naj, so f ar as anjUiing has been 
done, they have been led upon a wit)ng road. Thej have 
been incited to think rather of advanoing in the direction of 
Macedonia and Thraoe than of making themselves strong on 
the ooasts and on the islands. Oreeoe is not like Antaeus. 
Her f orcee are revivified, not by touidung the earth, but by 
touohing the water. If , from some f antastio notion of nsiiig 
her as a barrier against the advanoe of Fiuislavisni, W6 
enoonrage her to think that ahe has a great future on the 
mainland, we do her a oruel wrong. We engage her in the 
same struggle in whiQh Đenmark, in an evil hour, engaged 
^ith her great neighbour. I for one heartily hated the 
Treaty of San Stefano ; but what Her Majesty's Govemnient 
has brought us from Berlin is the Treaty of San Stefano 
disguised, not the Treaty of San Stefano altered. The 
essential f eature of the Treaty of San Stefano was the break- 
ing up of Turkey in Europe, without putting anything that 
could live with its own lif e in the place of that effete organi- 
sation, and without settling the que6tion of Constantinople, 
whiQh remains a standing menace to the peaoe of Europe. 
That, however, would be a perfeotly aoourate description of 
the Berlin Treaty. There are differenoee between the two, 
but the diff erenoes are made merely to guli simples. They 
are razors good to seli, — ^bad to out. Of two things one, — 
either we should have held to the polioy of 1856, and tried to 
keep the siok man on his legs tili his natural heirs could 
have got their full rights in the Balkan Feninsula ; or we 
should have taken our part in putting in his place a Westem 
Prinoe as the Duke of "^Vellington long ago advised. We 
took neither oourse, and our sons, who will see the question of 
Constantinople opened again, will hardly thank us, 

[/n the House of Commons^ July 1878.3 
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THE ANGLO-TURKlSa CONVENTlON. 

Our constitution is good f or nothing, if it is permitted to 
Ministers, without the oonsent of Parliament, not merelj to 
conclude an orđinajy or even extraordinajy treatj without 
Parliament being constdted, but to utterlj revolutionise the 
whole polioj of the empire. That is what this Convention 
"does, if it does anjthing at ali, and is not a mere deliberate 
deceit practised on Tnrkej, on England, and on Europe. 
The constitution says, no doubt, that the nation is, in this 
Tespect, at the ahsolute disposition of the Crown, which is 
another phrase f or the Ministers of the daj ; but the Ministers 
of the day should remember that complimentarj and oour- 
teous expressions must not be interpreted ali too literally, 
When a Spaniaxd or an Italian tells you that his house and 
aU it contains are at your disposal, you may saf ely under- 
stand that he means to be very civil and hospitable, but you 
must not understand him to mean that he aetually transfers 
his property to you. If you do, it may fare with you as it 
did with the late Prince Mettemioh. That statesman being 
in S»ome and in the House of Torlonia, ezpressed great 
admiration f or an extremely yaluable pioture whioh belonged 
to his host ; Torlonia with the oourteous instincts of his 
eoTintrj, imniediately begged him to consider it as his* 
Mettemich, aeting with as littlo disoretion as the present 
Oabinet, took him at his word, and Torlonia revenged himself 
by teUing the story to the day of his death, with the epilogue, 
* Et le €oquin PaprisJ I am afraid the word which he used 
was rather stroager thaji ooguin^ and very like it. "Well, Sir, 
the constitution being an impersonal creature, will not be able 
to teli the story to the disadvantage of those who have 
treated it so badly; but the oonstitutional historian wiU do 
that for it, and -^e may be very sure that when he tells the 
«tory of the too liberal interpretation which has been put on 
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its provisions, he will end it with an epilogue at least as 
severe, if not quite so bitteiij expres8eđ, as the ^ Et le coquin 
Va pri£ of the plimdeređ Italian. Ministers who try to 
Btrain the prerogative should remember that the violenee 
of the 16th of May was followed by the humihation of the 
14th of December, even if their studies in Frenoh historj do 
not go further back and bring with them more f ormidable 
recollections. 

[//I the Home of Commom^ July 1878.] 

ECHOES OF THJE LATE DEBATE, 1878. 

' Away with this talk ! ' retorted their opponents, speaking 
by the mouth of the once cautious and oonmiercial North- 
oote ; you make the same mistake as did the Athenian peace 
party in the days of Philip of Macedon : 

" What wfits the state of Gtreeoe at that time P Its great 
military power wa8 f or the time paralyBed and weakened. The 
maiitime power of Athens was divided by parties in her 
bosom. She had a small war party, but a large peace party. 
The latter were men whose views were honorable, no doubt, 
but of such a charaoter that they shrank from plunging the 
country into war and internipting commeroial pursuit, in 
order to cheok the growing and advancing ambition of their 
great northem neighbour. What happens after that P Philip 
took one point after another, and then he made himself 
champion of the great Congress, as it were, of Ghreeoe, until at 
last the Athenians foimdthat they were completely out-gene- 
raled and defeated, and that they and their liberties were at 
the mercy of the conqueror. 

" Tou, Liberals, attaoh great importanoe to the authority of 
Mr. Grote, the champion in f ormer days of the BaUot in this 
House. What did Mr. Grote say about that matter P 

^^ He said that the Athenians doubtless had many infirmities 
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and committed niany errors ; but the wor8t error of ali 
durmg the years 363-336 was their aversion to the peouniarj 
efiforts reqmred for prosecuting the war agalnst Philip. 
Then the historian went on to saj: *0f the peaoe party 
there were doubtless some who aeted comiptlj, but manj 
others of them, without any taint of personal oomiption, 
espoused the same polioy more because they f ound it easier for 
the time to administer the city under peaoe than war, because 
war was burdensome and disagreeable to them as well as 
to their fellow-citizens, and because they either did not or 
would not look forward to the consequences of inaction.' 
We think the history of that time, — and there are other 
parallel points which honorable gentlemen may discover for 
themselves, — ought not to be lost sight of in the present case." 
These observations were mađe too near the end of the 
debate to enable the opposite party to make the obvious 
rejoinder ; " you find a parallel to our oonduct in the doings 
of the peace party at Athens in the day8 of Philip of Maoedon. 
We find a much closer parallel to yours in the acts of those 
who brought about the feverish state of Athens at a some- 
i«rhat earlier period : 

'* Wlule the words of Alcibiades yet echoed wide and far, 
* Wliere are com-fields, and ar« olive-grounds, the Athenian's 
limita are ; ' 
And in each trireme was many a dream of the West, and its 

imknown bliss, 
Of the maidens of Iberia and the feasts of Sybari8." 

That is the historical parallel that ocours to us, and then 
we go on to think of that terrible last scene in the Great 
Harbour of Syraouse, in describing which Mr. Grote, whose 
strong point was assuredly not eloquence, becomes almost 
eloquent, in sympathy with the deep pathos, the condensed 
and buming phrases of his great original. '' 

[^The Nineteenth Centurt/^ Septemher 1878.] 
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aREECE IN 1881. 

Greece has once more to thonk the enthuBiasin wliioli hei 
great past has exoited in Vestern Europe f or a political 
advantage. Maj she use better ihan in the last fiftj jears 
the great opportimit j tkat has been given her. 

lAt Banff, September 1881.] 

EGTPT. 

There is probably hardlj anjthing short of a direct aggres- 
tdon on British territorj, which woiild so certainlj f oroe Great 
Britain out of the paeifio attituđe, whioh she woiilđ f ain 
etemally preserve, than any attempt to interfere with the 
absolute freedom of transit from Alexanđria to Suez. It is, 
indeed, at least f or the present, a matter of vital importance 
to us ; nor, although the suooessful proseoution of the long- 
agitated scheme f or running a railway down the Euphrates 
Valley would doubtless mate us less dependent on the Egyp- 
tian route, is it possible to look f orward to a time when we could 
Bee'With equanimity any attempt to tamper with the freedom 
of this great line of oommunieation between the West and 
the East. 

[-4 Political 8urvey^ Decemher 1868.] 

PEUSIA IN 1868. 

In the earlier part of this eentury, our Government 
bestowed at least as much attention on Persia as it deserved, 
whence arose, not only a large amount of expenditure, but a 
very oonsiderable amount of knowledge with regard to that 
oountry, espeoiaIly in the Indian servioes. Of late, the current 
has set in a different direction, and if we onoe took too much 
trouble with the Court of Tehran, we noWy perhaps, take too 
little. The grounds of this oarelessness are quite intelligible. 
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We speak mth irritation of Turkish barbarism, but Persian 
barbarism is faj worse; and the mi^dnire of ^feokleasnese' 
and frivoKtj vith blood and violenoe is naturallj very izritat- 
ing to Englishmen. Still, however natural our irritation 
may be, it is probablj not f or the interest either of Persia or 
of onrselves to give way to it, and the best ^aj to avoid doing 
so is to thiak of Persia, not as in the same oategorjr with 
Egypt or Turkey, but rather as belonging to the same class 
of powers with whioh we have, from time to time, been 
brought in oontact sinoe we first began to eztend our oonquest8 
in India. \_A PoUtical Survey\ December 1868.] 



JAPAN. 

JAPAN IN 1868. 

The views of those who think that our whole Japanese 
policj has been a mistake, and that we had no right whatever 
to exert any sort of pressure upon the Government of that 
empire, find clear expression in an essay in the volume oalled 
International Polict/^ in which our doings in f oreign oountries, 
and in our own oolonies, are critioised from the Positivist 
point of Yiew. I cannot at ali agree with the sentiments of 
the writer of that paper. Ali violenoe in intemational oon- 
cems is, of oourse, to be depreoated ; but I wish there were no 
worse stains on our national flag than those whioh it has 
received in Japan. Doubtless we are verjr far, indeed, from 
having seen the end of the troubles, which its oontact with 
foreigners wiU inoidentally bring to the " land of the rising 
8un ; " but the Japanese had reached a point of their national 
development, whioh they were not likely to pass without an 
impulse from the outer world. Their civilisation, admirable 
in many respects, was becoming, so to speak, hide-bound, and 
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it is very unlikelj that any priče wluc]i they will have to pay 
in the wa7 of civil oommotioii will be at aU too dear ; if so be 
that, it bujB them initiation into the ideas and kiiowledge of 
the "^Vest. Nothing is further from my intention than to 
speak alightiiigly of the results which they have already 
obtained from the natural evolution of their own ideas. The 
"VVest will try to foroe evil as well as good upon them, but, 
upon the whole, the balanoe of advantage will be largely on 
their side. [-4 Poiitical Survet/, Decemher 1868.] 



AMERICA. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

It is sometimes imagined that the so-called Monroe doctrine 
wiU, when the United States are strong enough, induoe them 
to attempt to oust us from the American oontinent. This is 
altogether a misoonoeption. The Monroe doctrine, or, as it 
might be with equal propriety called, the Canning doctrine, 
is to be found in two passages of a messagesent by President 
Monroe to Congress at the opening of the first session after 
the negotiations between Mr. Bush, the American Ministar, 
and Mr. Canning, with respect to the recognition of the inde- 
pendent Eepublics, which rose on the overthrow of the Spanish 
power in the New 'World, — ^negotiations during which Mr. 
Canning pressed upon the Washington O-ovemment, with the 
utmost eamestness, the course which that Government after- 
wards took. The first of these passages runs as f ollow8 : — 

" We owe it, theref ore, to candour and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States and those Powers 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere, as 
dangerous to our peaoe and saf ety. With the existing colonies 
or dependencies of any European Power, we have not inter- 
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f ered, and shall not interf ere. But with the Govenunents who 
have declared their independence, and maintained it, and 
whoBe independenoe we have on great consideration, and on 
just principles, aoknowledged, we oould not view any inter- 
pofiition f or the purpose of oppreseing or oontrolling in any 
other manner their destiny, by any European Power, in 
ajiy other light than as a manif estation of an unf riendly dis- 
position toward the United States." 

The seoond passage ref ers to a negotiation with Bussia rela- 
tive to the bonndaries of the two Powers on the north-we8tem 
shores of the continent : 

" In the discnssion to which this has given rise, the occa- 
sion has been judged proper for asserting, as a principle, in 
which the rights of the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and independent condition 
whioh they have assumed and maintain, are henoef orth not 
to be oonsidered as subjeots for future colonisation by any 
European power." 

The Monroe doctrine has, then, you will observe, no bearing 
upon our position in North America. As little has it any 
upon that of Spain in the island of Cuba. It was not in obe- 
dience to the Monroe doctrine that filibusters from American 
harbours attacked that island. No one, however, who has 
read Alexander von Humboldt's remarkable essay on Cuba, 
will wonder that they should have attacked it. " It would 
indeed," as I have said elsewhere, '^be a most convenient 
possession." 

" Not only is it the most important of the Antilles, half as 
large again as Hayti, and nearly equal in extent to England, 
without Wales ; not only are its havens commodious, its soil 
f ertile, and its population free from some of the worBt faults 
of the inhabitants of old Spain ; but ali these great advan- 
tages are thrown into the shade by its unrivalled position. 
Havanna is, in some sort, at onoe the Cadiz, the Corinth, and 
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the Constantinople of the 'We6t. A fleet issuing from its 
harbour, ' built in part of the Cedar and Mahoganj of Cuba,' 
xua7 eloBe the double straits of the Mexioan Ghilf, both 
where the great ooeanic ounent mshes in between Cape San 
Antonio and Tucatan, and where it sweep6 f orth as the 
Chilf Stream. * Just so,' in the words of Humboldt, * đid 
the Armadas which Bailed from Cadiz hold the dominion 
of the ooean near the Colimms of Hercules.' 

" If Constantinople has justlj seemed to the Czars the key 
of their house, not less reasonablj may the Havanna appear 
an indispensable adjunct to the dweller8 in the Vallej of the 
Mississippi. A European Power more strong than Spain 
woiild be able at any moment, if in possession of Cuba, to 
interrupt the vast oommerce which finds its outlet at New 
Orleans, and to stop the already great and inoreasing traffio 
whioh passes over the several lines of isthmus transit between 
the Atlantic States and Calif omia. In a strategical point of 
view also, the Havanna is of great importance. The British 
fleet, after the battle of New Orleans, retumed thither with 
the army on board. Had Cuba been one of the States of the 
TJnion, this would, of oourse, have been impossible, and the 
expedition would have f ound no rallying place nearer than 
Jamaica." 

It is obvious, however, that Cuba would, at the present 
orisis of North American history, be a less desirable acquisi- 
tion to the American TJnion than she would have been when 
these words were written twelve years ago, or than she well 
may be a decade or two hence. 

The time may oome when Spain will be anxious to seli, 
and the United States will do well in desiring to possess, the 
Q,ueen of the Antilles. Eeaders of M. Garrido's book on 
Spain will see that there are Spaniards who take the same 
view of the Spanish that Mr. Goldwin Smith takes of the 
English oolonial empire. Considering the historjr of Spain's 
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relation to her oolonies, it is strange that that sohool of poli- 
tidans should not be more BumeTOus than it is. 

Mr. Canning, in one of the most memorable speeohes 
delivered in Parliament during the oourse of this oentuij, 
said : '^ I resolved that if Franoe have Spain, it should not 
be Spain with the Indies." If we now wished any evil to 
Pranee, whioh, thank God, we do not, we should wish her 
just such a miUstone about her neok as those same Spanish 
Indies. A great German writer onoe said that " the resist- 
ance of the United Provinces to Spain had exhausted the 
treasures of the golden Peru/' Those were tnie words ; but 
in another, an equall7 true, and a far more terrible sense, 
the golden Peru exhaus^ the treasures of Spain. The oon- 
queror took from the oonquered silver and gold, the spoils of 
the palače and of the mine ; but the oonquered took from the 
eonqueror the youth, the daring, and the energj whioh, if it 
Lad remained at home, would have broken the power of the 
King and of the Churoh, and have prevented Spain f alling 
into that state of lethargj from whiQh she has had in the 
last fifty years so many rude awakenings. 

[J[ PoUtical Survey, I^cemher 1868.] 

THE UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA. 
The relations of the TTnited States and Bussia are, f or the 
most part, a matter of sentiment, — ^and of somewhat f oolish, 
half -inf ormed sentiment. The immediate oause of this senti- 
ment was partlj the near ooinoidenoe in point of time of the 
Bussian emanoipation of the serfs, and the oommenoement 
of the war against slaverj, and partly the judioious policy of 
Bussia, whioh has long been winning golden opinions in the 
TTnited States by ali kinds of courtesy to a power whioh 
oould not be its rival, and might one day be its ally. It is 
true also that there are oertain superfidal resemblanoes 
between the two countries which are quite suffioient to make 
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them look at each other with some friendliness. Above ali, 
thej are both, in a certam sense, joung. The one, indeed, 
has, as Herzen sajs,* " been a thousanđ jears on the earth, 
and two oenturies imitating other nations," while the Ameri- 
oans have only the two imitative centurles behind them. 
Still, in the vast unoocupied spaoes, in the great f orests, huge 
rivers, but still more in that disposition of the popular mind 
which leads it to look toward8 the future rather than towarđs 
the past, there is, so to speak, a kind of parallelism. It is, 
however, nothing more than a parallelism ; and one ccui well 
understand the irritation with which a writer in a reoent 
number of the Nation sat down to combat, with even too 
much zeal, the craze of his oountrymen about the empire of 
of the Czar« 

THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 

Nor must it be f orgotten that Amerioan politicians, while 
using the Irish, see through them, and have not that intense 
admiration for them and their way8 which sits so gracefully 
on the honorable member for Cork.t The vast majoritj of 
the Irish went in the late election with the Democratic candi- 
dates ; but here is an extraet from a speech made by General 
Blair at St. Louis in 1866, which shows in what estimatioh 
he at least held his enthusiastio Celtio friends : — 

" Gentlemen, — I am with you heart and soul, and heartLly 
8ay, * God bless the Finnegans.' [A voice — ' Fenians, Gene- 
ral.'] I know what I am talking about, and I say Ftnne- 
gans, [Laughter and confusion.] And I say that I hope 

* Herzen quotes and applies to Russia the word8 of Groethe about 
America — 

** Đich stort nicht im Innem 
Zu lebendiger Zeit 
Unniitzes Erinnem 
Vergeblicher Streit." 
t Mr. Maguir«. 
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to 866 the oaus6 flourish and proeper, and shall bleBs th6 daj 
wk6n Iieland ib govemed bj Iriflhmeii. In aooomplishing 
tbis laudabl6 undertaking, I will do aU I oan to aasiflt you. 
I mll place rnjsolf, if needs be, at jour head, maroh with 
you to Staten Island, OTOisee jour embarkation, will štand 
on tho most elevated bluff of tho ooast, and, as you raiso the 
green emblem over the staro and stripes, whil6 your sfceamers, 
nnder full headway, are tuming their prow8 to the East, I 
'will 8ay, Chod-bye^ God bless you, and may you be suocessful 
in yonr iindertaking. May you lift the British lion out of 
his boots, and wrest from his grasp the emerald gem of the 
sea ; but whether or not you shall suooeed in this endeavour, 
may y<m each and ali remain in Irelan4 or ehetchere^ and never 
again set foot upon these ahores I Tou are iranted there^ and 
tce can get along mthout you /" 

Speaking 8eiiously, howeyery the Iiish danger in the f urther 
liVest, although serious enough, may be easily eiaggerated, 
provided, that is to say, the Liberal party are now at length 
able to shape the Irish polioy of the British G-ovemment 
aooorđing to their tenets. If that is not to be, — ^if the 
Tory minority in the Parliament about to be elected is suffi- 
oi6ntly large to fight inoh by inoh, and to prevent us as long 
as possible from doing justice, — ^if year by year more dis- 
affected emigrants sail f or America, — and if despair of obtain- 
ing any relief through Parliam6ntary action inoreases in 
Ireland, — ^we shall no doubt have trouble and bloodshed on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

\^A Political 8urveyy December 1868.] 

THE UNITED STATES IN 1881. 

The United States, which has just leamt that the špirit of 
lawleflB violence is as dangerous to Bepublics as to Monar- 
cMes, advances with extraordinary rapidity, her splendid 

H 
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reaouToes enabling her to bear up even against ihe onzse of 
proteotion, whioh has alieadj oost her moie than her great 
war. Nothing but a steadj doTotioii on our part to tliose 
punuits for whioh an old oountrj sitoated like oma has 
natural advantages, unđer the guidanoe of a serieB of enlight- 
ened and ref onning administrationB^ wi]l prevent our being 
đifitanoed bj'her, evesa in the lifetime of those wko are 
lirteDing to me. lAt Banff^ SepL 1881.] 

THE MEZICAN EMPIBE. 

That whoIe affair, from the expeđition of GhitieiTes đe 
Estrada in quest of that panaoea for the woe8 of his oountiy — 
a European prinoe — ^has been one of the strangest whieh even 
our eventful age has vitnessed. It has oontained eveij 
element whioh oan attraot attention: from the depths of 
comedj to the heights of tragedj ; from the infinite rasoali- 
ties of the Jeoker bonđs and the doings of the '^ Brethren of 
the Tuileries " to the exeoution of the desoendant of so manj 
emperors and kings. The storj of Maximilian mil soon 
pass into the domain of the novelist and the poet ; and surelj 
the figure of the unhappy Empress, leaving Brussels silent 
and unmoved, firm in her stoioal oomposure, while her hus- 
band cried like a ohild, will take its place in the gaUerj of 
human Borrow in the same line as the f amiliar piotures of 
Marj Clueen of Soots and Marie Antoinette. 

lAt Peterhead, Dec. I9th, 1867.] 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

There are not many peoples of Latin America for whom, 
now that the danger from the Southern States has passed 
away, I should be indined to augur a happier future, even it 
nature had given them no exceptLonal advantage in the 
struggle for wealth and prosperity. 
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They liaTe, howeYery sach an exoeptioiial advantage. They 

etand to the great ooeanio spaoes in the same relation as ihe 

terTitoij of Coiinth đid to the eastem and 'W66tem basins of 

the Mediteiranean. No sooner had it been fairlj proved that 

America was not the much longed f or Indles than one adven- 

tuT^: after another began to dream of , and search f or, a strait 

to lead to the lands of spioe and gold. Charles Y. wrote to 

Cortes in Mexioo to diseov^ the " seoret of the strait," and 

ihe great wanior wrote back to saj that the seeret shonld be 

discovered '^ if strait indeed there were." Time passed, and 

mankind leamed at last that the American continent was 

oontinuoiis, and that if it wanted a strait, it must make one 

f or itself . The oommimication by water between the Atlantic 

and Pacific has remained np to our own dajs a hope and a 

project. Siirely, however, it is reserved for our generation to 

accomplish this great nndertaking. There was a time when 

Gverj isthmns was looked npon as a friend. It wa8 a bridge 

for migrations. It wa8 a hjphen oonnecting different races. 

Now, howeYer, the needs of the world have changed, and 

those who saU ronnd the Cape of Gtood Hope or the Hom 

will be apt to take a hint from a French writer on this 

sdbject, and paraphrasing Ghamfort's terrible sajing, crj 

** "VVar to the Isthmus and peace to the Strait ! " 

[-4 Political 8urveyy December 1868.] 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
Review and Concltmon. 

"VVith the politically storm-tossed, and alas I so lately earth- 
quake-tossed Hepublio of Eonador, our long joiLmey oomes to 
an end* 

Now, then, that yoTi have followed me through these 
distnrbed commimitieB, what shall we say about them as a 
whole P Is it true, as Mr. Calvo would have us believe, that 

h2 
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thej are progreflfling with the mort astomahing rapiđitj, and 
that ali ia f or the beat in the leet of ali pcasible oontments P 
la it tme, on the other hand, aa too many &noy» that Souih 
Amerioa ia inhaUted by a raoe of mongrel barbarians who 
are rapiđlj going baok into aavageij? I think not My 
opinion ia, and I think jonra ynSL be, that there are genns in 
South America of something far better than we have yet Been 
in that part of the world. The era of roTolntions ia not yet 
doeed. It well may be, for ezample, that the atruggle 
between Braiil and the Bpaniahnspeaking peoplea may oon- 
tinne even after Portugal and Spaan are united in the Iberian 
union of the future. It well may be that the HiagiTniUr 
intereete of Northern and Southern Braiil may break that 
great empire into at least two parta. It may be that 
Paraguay vili be absorbed by Brazil, and beoome a South 
Amerioan Poland. It may be that, more f ortunate, she will 
only have the fate that Boaaa intended for her, and beoome 
a part of the Argentine Conf ederation ; or again the Argen- 
tine Gonf ederation may itaelf break up, and part of it beoome 
grouped round Paraguay. There is no end to the poeaible 
permutationa and oombinationa on whioh one oan speoulate ; 
but through them ali, I seem to see the probability of an 
often interrupted, but, on the whole, oontinuous advanoe in 
proBperity. I believe that the projeot of Bolivar for a Latino- 
Amerioan union wa8 not ohimerioal, only premature. I do 
not believe it wiU ever be the interest of the United States, 
now that slaYery is at an end, to menaoe the independence of 
South Amerioa. I expeot that the oommeroe of those 
oountries will increase with great rapidity ; that the advance 
of science will make many đistriots healthy whioh are present 
dangerous ; that a new and higher f orm of f aith, worked out 
in Europe, will gradually supersede the singul&rly low type 
of Buperstition, which now prevails through the whole of the 
oountry. I believe that negro Blavery will disappear from 
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Brazil, and Inđian serfage oome to an end throughout the 
contment. Nowliere has bo muok progrees been made 
towarđs the fusion of raoes. These Paraguajans, who have 
been fighting so well, are at least as muoh Inđiana aa 
Spaniarđs. I belieTe that South American moralit^, whioh 
is, as a general rule, low, will be građuallj raised. Even now^ 
as read^rs of Mr. Bates's bodk wiU remember, it Taries verj 
much in diffeorent parts, even of the same oountrj. After ali, 
we must not f orget that in some respeots these oommunitieB 
are in advance of many older sooieties. Pditieal libertj and 
complete freedom of the press are verj general, and thoogh 
the7 ^o ^^^ make up f or the absenoe of other things, yet 
they are surelj not to be despised. There is oonsiderable and 
inoreasing intelleetual lif e, both amongst the vdlatile Parisian 
people of lima, and the graver inhabitants of Ghile. Mitre, 
the late President of Buenos Ajres, is a poet ; Sarmiento^ 
who has suooeeded him, is a man of letters * ; and Brazil oan 
ah-eadj show a tolerable Kst of oontributions to Portuguese- 
literature. Finallj, then, I oonsider that, although for some 
time to oome, it will be chieflj the oommeroial adviees from 
those coimtries which will be interesting to the Englisb 
politidan, a time will nevertheless arrive when they ynSL have 
to be reokoned with by European States as important and 
useful members of the familj of nations, as Ebenhwtig with 
themselves. To help them on in every way, to hold out ta 
them the right hand of fello^ship, to show bj our aots that 
the oharges whioh thej bring against us are, to a great ertent^ 
the offspring of an exGited imagination, I hold to be the 
imperative duty of every English pubKo man who is brought 
into oonneotion with them. 

If anything that I have said to-night shall lead any 
persons to think more kindly of them, or to feel even a 

* See the biographical sketch of him b.7 Mrs. Horace Mann in Life in the 
Argentine Sepublie. 
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gliminerijig of interest in iheir fltrogglee, I am saie that I 
ahall not bave mis^pent the time whioh I have ezpeiided on 
the pieparation of this adđrees. 

lA PolUical 8urvey, December 1868.] 



MISCELLANEOUa 

NATIONALITIES. 

But to retnm to the question of nationalities. I agree 
vith their partisanB in believing that Europe will graduallj 
be re-arranged aoooiding to natural affinitieB, whiGh will over- 
ride mere arbitrarj arrangements made either f or the advan- 
tage of particular djnasties^ or f or the maintenanee of the 
balanee of power ; but I bave never been able to take the 
next step, and to 8ay, with the large and powerful partj 
whiQh bas brought about nearlj ali the reoent great obanges 
in Europe, ^' Tbis dootrine of nationalities is a sort of gospel/' 
I quite admit that, ^'nothing is more natural than that 
tbose who resemble eacb other should wifih to assemble 
together ; " but the acoidents of our bistorj bave made me, 
like most men in tbis oountrj, think so muoh more of being 
well govemed than of being govemed by men of my own 
race, that I watched the raising of question after question of 
tbis sort with great regret. Of wbat avail, however, is it to 
regret that tbings should take their inevitable course P I oan 
quite understand anj one being impatient wi1ii the advooates 
of nationality ; but when we realise the f €U3t that the extra- 
ordinary events whioh we bave witnessed in Italy may, 
bumanly speaking, be traoed to the f cujt of the oonviotion of 
tbis idea of nationality being the great want of the time, 
eoming into the mind of a mere boy when a prisoner in the 
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f oitress of SaTona, — ^I allude of oourse to Mazzini, — ^I think 
that, whateyer maj be tke duties of oontmental statesmen 
indth regard to eaok of these qaestion8 as thej ariše, we in 
!Einglanđ should take estremelj good care that no f eelings of 
f avoar or dislike towards one partj or the other ahonld 
induoe us either to oppose or to preoipitate any of the natural 
dismptions or reoonstructions ivhioh aze taking place, or are 
about to take place, upon the Continent. We have work 
enongh in onr hands, as I ventured to say on a f ormer oooa- 
sion, -mthout attempting to galvanise dead nations, or to 
prevent n6w ones rising into lif e. 

\At Elgin, Od. 27th, 1864.] 

DUnES ENTAILED BY OUR COSMOPOUTAN POSITION, 

So far from belie^ing that an English politician osn shape 
his oourse aright by confining his views to the narrow limits 
of this island, I believe that our oosmopolitan position neces- 
fiitates a cosmopolitan range of vision. So wide-reaGhing are 
the ties and interests of this countrj, that no otie has a right 
to aspire to be listened to by it in the gravest questions of 
imperial policj who does notj while anziouslj watohing the 
eurrents of home opinion, keep his ejes and his ears open to 
the state of opinion both in Europe and America. This 
necessitj is laid upon us by the logic of f acts ; we cannot 
escape from it if we would. If ever it again becomes possible 
f or an intelligent foreign statesman to write about the 
ignoranoe of English statesmen on a European question of 
first-rate magnitude, with the calm and kindlj, but measure- 
less, contempt with whioh Bunsen wrote in 1848, such 
English statesmen wiLl deserve nothing short of the re-erection 
of the scaSold on Tower Hill. 

lAt Elgin, Oct 2Ut, 1868.] 
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1867 TO 1868. 

Thefle eleven jean bave been fllled up with momentouB 
eyent8, and will oooupj a far greater spaoe on the oaiiTaa of 
hifltojj, than manj a placid and unfmitfol oentnij. Eleven 
jears ago, Italj wa8 still groaning nnder the Dukes and ilie 
Bonrbons. Bpain had jiut dipped baok into the position that 
■he oooupied before the Liberal moTement of 1854. SerCage 
•tili lay like a blaok doad over Euiopean BuBsia ; and men 
were still speoalating timiđlj and doubtfallj as to the poeefble 
abolition of alaveij, at »ome f ar-off and millennial period in 
the United States of North Amerioa. The G^nnan Điet, 
^'the oontradiotion of tbirtj-fiTe willsy" still droned on at 
Frankf ort, weaying one Thnrsdaj, to unweaYe the next» its 
everlasting Penelope's web. Hungarj wa8 still broođing in 
gloomj isolation over the blood of 1849 and the heaped-np 
WTong8 of generations ; while Ansfaria, onidied by the oom- 
bined weight of militaij and priestlj despotism, wa8 stiU, in 
the word0 of her gieat politioal poet, aaking with bated breath 
^'thefreedomtobefree." These are butafewof the andent 
injostioes and Tenerable iii^poetures whioh the jear 1857 left 
•tili otanđing when he breathed bis last, and of whicb we may 
now bappilj saj " gone is gone, dead is dead." 

lAt Elgin, Oct 21«/, 1868.] 

NON-INTERVBNTION. 

Đepend upon it, the non-intervention that oomes of foll 
knowledge is better than the non-intervention that oomes of 
ignoranoe ; nor nnist we f orget that non-intervention is, after 
ali, only the first half of the lesson whieh we bave to leam, 
and that the greatest preaober of non-intervention whom 
England bas seen vnH be longest and best remembered as 
her first « intemational man." 

lAt Peterheady Dec, 19/A, 1867.] 
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CONTEMPORAET STATESMEN. 

Ghii2ot wa8 at best a statelj failure. The ultimate saooesa 
of Thiers must not blinđ us to the f aot that his oareer, taken 
as a whole, wa8 an e^il to his oountij and to mankinđ. 
Palmerston will be remembered f or some time with kindness, 
on aocoimt of his sjmpathj with oonstitutional govemment 
u])on the oontinent of Europe, but his name, a generation 
henoe, will be rarelj mentioned. Peel had the terrible 
misf ortune of being bom in the wTong camp, and of neoes- 
sarilj inourring the hatred of those amongst whom he lived 
by ali his best deeds. Cavour had to aot ui^der oircumstanoes 
which obliged him to be unsonipulous, and lived only to see 
the beginning of the end. Louis Napoleon verified alike in 
his obsouritj, in his triumph, and in his fali, the wQrds of 
M. de Falloux : ^^ II ne sait pas la difPćrenoe entre rĆTer et 
penser.'' Thorbeoke, a great capaoil^ far too little known 
bejond the limits of Holland, had no striking or đramatio, 
though much useful worky to do. 

[Preface to Memoir of Francia Dedk^ I88O.3 

A TYPICAL JINGO PROPOSITION.. 

Mr. Cowen then adds : '^ Bear in mind that such a lever- 
age in the centre of two oontinents would not onlj have 
imperilled our empire in India but our authoritj in 
Europe." Here, again, we stumble over a metaphor. What, 
in the name of oonf usion, does a q)eaker mean when he tells 
you that if the Sultan had thrown himself into the arms of 
Sussia, ^' a leverage would have been oreated in the centre of 
two oontinents, whioh would not only have imperilled our 
empire in India but our authoritj in Europe P " That is a 
tjpical jingo proposition ; it is full of sound and fuij, but 
it means just nothing ; while as a literarj eSort, it almost 
rises to a IcTel with two statements which I once heard made 
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hj a yery WQrihy man in tke Hoiue of Commons, the fiist 
of wliich waa, ^' Talk of this as a loan to Inđia ! Wli7, Sir, 
it'B a flea-bite in the ooean ; " and the seoond wa8, *^ Đepend 
npon it. Sir, the pale f aoe of the Biitiah eoldier is the baok- 
bone of yonr Indian annj." 

[Speeeh at NaHhaHerUmj Rhruafy 23rđ, 1880.] 

WABS FOB AK IĐEA. 

The peace almost at any priče partj, whioh oomprises the 
Tast majoiitj of sensible men both in the ConaervatiTe and 
Liberal oamps, onlj in so far disagrees -mth the '^ peaoe at 
anj prioe " politicians, that it would by no means bind itself 
not to go to war f or an idea, nor to get, as soon as good f aith 
wonld permit, ont of ali treatj engagements whioh oblige ma 
to go to war. With the members of this great part7 these 
guestions reeolve theniselves into qaeBtions of ^^relative 
dnties." It woald be easj to imagine a oase whioh in no 
vaj touohed the interests of this oountrj, in whiQh it would 
be distinotlj nght f or ns to make war. But, then, it wonld 
bave to be a oase in which it was olear that onr intervention 
woald produoe far more good than harm, and in whiQh it 
wonld be morallj certam that the miserj which results from 
war wonld not be miseij in waste. Happily suoh oases are 
verj unoonimon in actoal aff airs. 

[Foreign Polict/^ Macmilian^ 1880.] 

NETJTRALmr OF ENGLAND. 

A fuss7 anxiety to be interf ering in the oonoems of other 
people is as nndignified as it is f oolish, and prooeeds not 
seldom from a secret doubt of onr own strength. When 
foreign newspaper8, trading upon the weaikne8S of a seotion 
of onr oountrTmen, trj hj tannts to engage Oieat Britain to 
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do the work whioli ought to be dcrne by other memben of 
the Eiiropean State S7steiii who are more immeđiatelj oon- 
cemed, it would show more oonfidenoe in the greatnefls of 
the empire if we were to remember two paasages in the 
speeohes of a Minister who wa8 certainlj not prone to đi»- 
trust the powers either of himself or of his oomitrjr. 

^^ What/' said Mr. Canning, '^ IB it to beoome a mašim 
with this coirntrj that she is ever to be a belligerent P Is 
she never, under any possible state of oiroumstanoes, to 
remam neutral P If this proposition be good f or anything, 
it inust run to this eztent, — ^that our position, insulated as it is 
from ali the rest of the world9 moves us so f ar from the soene 
of Continental warfare, that we ought alwayB to be bellige- 
rent, — ^that we are bound to counteraot the designs of Provi- 
dence, to reject the advantages of nature, and to render futile 
and erroneons the description of the poet, who has said to 
onr honor, that we are less prone to war and tomult, on 
acoonnt of our happy situation, than the neighbouiing 
nations that lie conterminous with one another." And 
again at Plymouth, ^' Our present repose is no more a proof 
of inabilitj to aot than the state of inertness and inactivitj 
in which I have seen those mighty masses that float in the 
waters above your town is a proof that they are devoid of 
strength, and inoapable of being fitted out for aotion. You 
well know, Gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous 
masses, now reposing on their shadows in perf eot stillness ; 
how soon, upon any call of patriotism or of neoessity, it 
would assume the likeness of an animated thing, instinot 
with lif e and motion ; how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its 
Bwelling plumage; how quickly it would put forth ali its 
beauty and its brayery, collect its soattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. Such b& is one 
of these magnifioent maohines when springing from inaotion 
into a display of its might, such is England herself , while, 
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apparentlj paosiTe anđ motionle«, she olentlj oonoentavites 
iha pow6r to bo put forth on an adequat6 oooasion." 

[Ihreign Polict/^ Macmillan^ 1880.] 
81 VIS PACEM PARA BELLUM. 

Is a senflible motto enough, if it means ^' do not trust too 
muoh to reason in a worlđ in whiGh there is a good deal of 
unreason ;" but '^ 8i vis pacem para pacem " is a still better 
one, if it is understood to mean, ^*take oare to IiaTe ali 
your agendes f or seeking and ensuing it in the f oregrouhd 
and in thoroughly good order, so as to give reason the best 
ohanoe you oan." 

[Foreign Polict/, Macmillan^ 1880.] 
A DICTTJM OF WILLIAM IH. 

^^ Peaoe at anj prioe " is an unmeaning phrase ; but peaoe 
is nevertheless the first of British interests, and the supreme 
Navy, the adequate Annj, and the first-rate diplomatio service^ 
f or whioh, I alwayB plead, should be kept up mainly to seoure 
that paramount British interest. Mr. Cowen may oall the 
liberals, who are more oonsequent than he, bj the name of the 
Manohester sohool, or b7 any other name he pleases. He pro- 
bably used that phrase beoause it has been popularly assodated 
with the expression I have just alluded to, — " Peaoe at any 
prioe," Peaoe at any prioe is not, taken literaUy, the desire 
of any one, and is only the rather clumsy watoh-word of a mere 
handful of politioians. The oreed of the Liberal paxty in 
foreign affairs oould not be put better than it wa8 in the 
words of William III.,— surely not an advooate of peaoe at 
any prioe, or a member of the Manohester sohool,*-which I 
have just quoted, and quote again to impress them on your 
memory : '' The balanoe of power will always be held, so far 
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hA any one State can pretenđ to do bo, by the oountrjr wIiioh, 
in proportion to its povers, kas eoonomised its material 
resourceB to the highest point, and acqtiired the highest 
degree of i|Loral aseendenoj by an honest and oonsistent 
aUegiance to the laws of moralitj in its domestio polioj and 
in its foreign relations." 

ISpeech at Northallerton^ February 23rđy 1880.] 

THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 

I think I have said enough to make out a good oase f or a 
friendlj, but full, inqidry into the whole working of our 
diplomatio servioe, — aii inqTiiiy at least as large as that 
whiGh lately took place with regard to the consular servioe. 
It is STirelj a strong argument in f avor of this, to eaj that 
while there have been in the oourse of the last fifty jears 
fieveral inquiries into the consular service, there has never 
been, so far as I can leam, at anj period of our historj, a 
full inquiry by this House into our diplomatio service. The 
oommittee on official salaries discussed onlj a verj small 
part of this great subject. Some teli me that any Govern- 
ment wiU be very unwilling to grant this inquiry. I really 
cannot see why it should. I do not accuse any Government 
of improper praotioes. To refuse inquiiy is to excite sus- 
pioion. I do not say that the service is bad, but I desire 
to make it admirable. 

[^House of Commom^ June 1860.] 

THE .DIPLOMATIO SERVICE, 1860. 

Prevention is better than cure, and many of the wars 
which desolate the world might be avoided by skilful diplo- 
macy. Đeeply impressed with the importance of that branoh 
of the public servioe, when it was olear that the late member 
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foT Staffoord, Mr. Wi8ey waB not likelj again to be able to 
do anjthing in oonneotion mth it, I ventured to move late in 
the month of June f or a Seleot Committee upon '^ the present 
state of the diplomatio servioe, and the best means of increas- 
ing its effioienoj" — ^not, of oourse, at that advanced period of 
the sesBion expecting to obtain a committee, but wishing to 
pave the wa7 f or a future move in the same direotion. I am 
glad to saj that I have suooeeded in mj object, the question. 
having been taken up bj Mr. Milnes, who6e position as f onner 
ohairman of the Consular Committee, makes him peculiarlj 
caloulated to address the House mth authoritj upon ali 
matters of this eort, and as whose lieutenant I am proud 
to aot. [At Elgin, Octoher Ut, 1860.] 

THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 1864. 

Tou want your diplomatio servioe to be oomposed of a 
more unif ormlj good material ; you want it to be oomposed 
exclusivel7 of men of intelleotual tastes and aptitude, and 
this you will never have tili you f oroe the Foreign Offioe 
to let it to be understood that the diplomatio servioe is one 
into whioh no young man is to be admitted who does not 
8how that, in oapaoity and aoquirement, he is up to the best 
of his oontemporaries. It ought, in short, to be a servioe 
(Filitej in whioh the average standard of merit shall be that 
whioh is now reaohed by the best men in it, — ^men f or whom 
every one who knows how muoh ability and how muoh zeal 
they bring to the đisoharge of their duties, has the most 
prof ound respeot. 

[At Elgin, Octoher 27th, 1864.] 

I should like to see the Foreign Offioe, and the two servioes 
-^hioh depend upon it, the Diplomatio and the Consular, used 
every day more and more as an instrument f or reoeiving ali 
the inf ormation that can be obtained with regard to the state 
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of f oreign oountries, and refieoting it in a strong and steadj 
light ali over the United Elingdom. Unquestionabl7 onr 
Foreign Office bas done of late jears mucli more in this wa7 
than it used to do ; but I am confident that greater enoourage- 
ment might stimulate onr exi8ting oonsular and diplomatio 
aervants to far greater exertions in procuring inf onnation. 

lAt Elgin, October 21«^, 1868.] 

FEENOH DIPLOMACT. 

Is there anj other lesson that we bave to leam from the 
disasters of France P Tes ; it wa8 not onlj the ooUapse of the 
Frenoh Axmj that led to this catastrophe. If Franoe had 
been well served hj her diplomaoy, the war with G^rmanj 
would certainlj not have been nndertaken, but she wa0 
wretoheđly served by her diplomacj. She was given to nnder- 
stand that there were strong sjmpathies f or her in Cbrnianj, 
and that she might reckon on verj oonsiderable support in the 
South. Now manj of her diplomatists in Cbrnianj maj have 
been very clever men.* The Emperor told an English poli- 
tieian some years ago that he alwa7s sent his keenest and 
oleverest men to the German Gourts ; but these keenest and 
oleTerest men must have been, some of them, wholly unfitfor 
iheir partioular duties. It is an open secret that one of them, 
on whom the most f earful responsibilitj with respeot to ali this 
dreadful business rests, does not even know German ; and the 
most astonishing stories are told of the extent to whiGh his 
ignoranoe exposed him to mjstification and error. 

Now, of oourse, nothing of this kind could happen in our 
diplomatio servioe. That service, indeed, has muoh improved 
in thelast ten years ^ but still Ido not think that theextreme 

* Kff,, Baron Stoffel wliose admirable report appeared in the Times of the 
7th April 1871. That flućh a documeat ahould hare heen diaregarded by 
those to vhom it wa« adđresfled ia tnily ironderfnl. 
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importanoe of getting the verj best national ejee and ears, 
whioh it is posaible to get, has luffioientlj taken hold of ihe 
nation. Wlien queBtion8 relating to the diplomatio servioe 
have oome bef ore the House of Commons of late jears, theire 
has been too great a tendenoj to diBouBS them, as if the gieat 
matter were to save a little money here and there, or to break 
down the supposed monopolj of a partionlar class. That is 
ali very well. Tou can't have real effioiencj without enlight- 
ened economj, and anj appearanoe of monopolj naturally 
excites suspioion ; but it is a great mistake to allow these 
quite seoondarj oonsiderations to let us f or a moment f orget 
that what we want in our diplomatio servioe is supreme effi- 
oiencj. We want everj mission and everj embassj to oon- 
sist of the veij best representatives of what is best in herself 
that England oan possiblj send. We want them ali to be 
centres of English influence in the highest sense of that term, 
bj which I mean something verj difEerent from what was 
understood bj English influence in the dajs of intrigue and 
interference. I cheerfullj acknowledge the improvements 
of the last decade ; but still more care should, I think, be 
used in recruiting the service. This might be done in 
various ways. I mjself proposed one plan to the Diplomatio 
Gommittee of 1861 ; but I am in no way wedded to that 
particular plan, and if onoe the piinciple is admitted that 
the diplomatio service should be a service (Telite^ and that 
the mere f act of belonging to it should be a guarantee of 
high intellectual distinotion, I do not much care how it is 
oarried into efifeot. 

Some people saj that there is less need of a diplomatio 
service than there was. There is less room, thank Heaven, 
f or active diplomatio agents, — ^those troublers of Israel in 
bj-gone dajs, — ^but there is much more room f or good national 
ejes and ears. Becent changes in Gtermanj and Italj have 
made various posts unneoessarj; but, even with a oonsoli- 
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dated Gennanj and a oonsoliđated Italj, there is muoh to be 
said f or having intelligent reportera attaohed to the Foreign 
Offioe, in several of the minor oentres of Gheiman and Italian 
national lif e. Then, again, observe tliat while in some parts 
of Europe oonsolidation has been the order of the daj, in 
others a preoiselj opposite tendenoy has manif eeted itself . In 
Austria, f or eiample, half-a-dozen nations, whioh were three- 
quarters asleep when even I first knew the oountrj, bave 
awoke to full and ertremelj noisj national life. He must 
know unoommonlj little about Austria who will venture to 
say that the Vienna embassj, however well manned, oan keep 
the Foreign Offioe as well inf ormed as it ought to be about 
ali that goes on at Prague and at Craoow, at Lemberg, at 
Pesth^ and at Agram. Well, now, if one thing is dearer 
than another, it is that one of the results of the great events 
of the last three months will be to make the position and 
future of Austria a matter of inoreasing and most aiudous 
interest to the statesmen of the West. The Eastem Question 
will present itself in quite a new aspeot when this storm ia 
over, and, if English statesmen are to deal mthit, as it ought 
to be dealt with, thej ought to be thoroughlj aoquainted with 
ali ihe politioal f aots of Eastem Europe. Lord Strangf ord, 
a vise man, too earlj taken from us, pointed this out some 
time ago with regard to Turkej, where you have just as 
muoh need of ambulant eyes and ears, — ^intelligent reporters 
striotlj prohibited from meddling, — as you have in Austria. 

lAt Elgin, November I6th, 1870.] 

THE DIPLOMATIC SEEVICE. 

Nothing soems more natural now than that an English- 
man should wish for an inoomparable Navy. Will the day 
ever oome when it will seem not less natural that he should 
wiflh for a Diplomatio Service, having its ramifications in ali 
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tlie endfl of the earUi, ArgoB-ejed to deteot eveij opporta- 
niij of advanoing the general weal, oombining in itself ali 
ihat ia most solid in wi8doni9 mature in espeiienoe, biilliant 
in abilitj, graoeful in oaltuie ; and last, not least (to bo]Tow 
a happj phrase, whioh is attributed to one* of the not too 
nnmerona diplomatists wbo have properlj appreoiated their 
noble profession), oiganised as perfectlj for tbe attainment of 
its ends as the Prussian Armj or the Societj of Jesus P 

llntroduction to Elgin Speechea, 1860-1870, ApHl 1871.] 

THE FUTURE OP DIPLOMACT. 

It has been sometimes imagined that the gradual democra- 
tising of Europe woTild be fatal to điplbmaoj, the most 
6xoliisiYe and aristooratio of prof essions. No one will oontinue 
to hold that opinion who looks below the surf aoe at the 
realities of things. A great deal of the glitter and frippeij, 
that were onoe assooiated with diplomaoj, and made it the 
laughing-stook of serious men, has alreadj fallen off it, and 
something more has still to fali ; but the real importanoe of 
điplomaoj is onlj beginning. More and more the diplomatist 
vili think of himself , not merelj as the representative of his 
sovereign, out of whose personal inoome the English diplo- 
matist used, tili reoent times, to be paid, but as the represen- 
tative of the whole nation, from the sovereign downwards. 
More and more will he reoognise himself to be the expression 
of what ought to be, and, in spite of occasional jingo out- 
breaks, is wiih everj deoade becoming more and more the 
prevailing f eeling of this oountrj in its relations at least with 
oivilised States, "Peaoe on earth and good will towards men." 
More and more will he reoognise that his is, indeed, the 
highest of ali the servioes, that the armj and navj are 
merelj the necessary and honoured instruments which the 

* Viscoant Ampthill. 
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nation keeps in reserve, mth wliioh to meet unTeason, if he 
who is the representative of reason shall unf ortiinatelj f aU. 

[Foreign Policy^ Macmillan^ 1880.] 

Diplomatists should not be qiiit6 so muoh ^^ up in a balloon '* 
as they often are. They will pardon the eipreaaion to one 
who has the sinoerest ađmiration f or their craft ; and, indeed, 
ali the best of them will admit that it is a real ndef ortune 
that thej are not oftener enabled, mthout too great saori- 
fioes, to oome into contaot with onr home politioal life. Thej 
greatly need " se retremper " from time to time in its boister- 
ous but health-beBtowing ourrents. Leave fihonld be more 
freelj given and on easier terms f or this purpose to those in 
the regular Une; and there shonld be, if poscdble, more 
frequent exehanges from Parliamentarj to diplomatio, and 
from diplomatic to Parliamentarj aotivitj. That a man 
should be at onoe a member of the House of Gommons and a 
representative of his sovereign abroad, as was the oase, for 
example, with Philip Stanhope, wa8 no doubt an anomalj^ 
but it wa8 an anomalj whioh had its advantages. 

[Foreign PoUcffj Macmillan^ 1880.} 

THE OFFICE OP FOREIGN SECBBTART. 

The office of Foreign Seoretary is by no means, in the 
opinion of some, the place in the Cabinet whioh reqmres the 
greatest amount of ability. Far more brain-power is required^ 
H is said, to enable a man to contrive and oarry through 
Parliament suoh a measure as the disestablishment of the 
Irish Chnrch than would suffioe to oonduot well and wi8ely 
our intemational affairs for a long time. That may or may 
not be so, but pre-eminent amongst things indispensable 
for the Bucoessful oonduot of these affairs are knowledge of 
facts, knowledge of men, the oritioal faoulty, caution and 
common sense. 

i2 
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Tou ootdd never make a good manager of f oieign affairB 
out of a man in who8e braan the craziest f anoiefl were alwa7S 
numing raoee; jaxk ooold not, for ezample, have made a 
good Foreign Seoretarj out of the Emir Fakredeen.* ^^ There 
iB a oombination/' said that indiTidual^ ^'whiGh woi]ld 
entirelj change the whole f aoe of the worldy and bring back 

empire to the East Nobodj ever opened wj 

mind like 70a ; 70U will magnetise the Queen as 70U have 
magnetiBed me. Gk> baok to England and arrange this. 
Ton see, gloss it over as thej maj, one thing is olear, — ^it is 
finiahed with England. Now^ see a coup đ^itat that saves ali. 
Tou must perf onn the Portuguese seheme on a great soale, 
quit a petty and exhau8ted position for a great and prolifio 
empire. Let the Queen transfer the seat of her empire from 
London to Đelhi. There she will find an immense empire 
readj made, a first-rate armj, and a large revenue. I will 
take oare of Sjria and Asia Minor. The onlj way to manage 
the Af ghans is bj Persia and the Arabs. We will aoknow- 
ledge the Empress of India as our sovereign, and seoure for 
her the Levantine ooast. If she like, she shall have AIex- 
andria as she now has Malta, — ^it could be managed. Tour 
Queen is joung ; she has an avenir. Aberdeen and Sir Peel 
will never give her this advioe ; their habits are formed. 
Thej are too old, too rus^a. But, jou see ! the greatest 
empire that ever existed ; besides which she gets rid of the 
embarrassment of her Chambers I And quite praotioable, for 
the only điffioult part, — the oonquest of Liđia whioh baffled 
Alexander, — ^is ali done." 

But some one may say " Quid od rem ? '' What has the 
•RTnir Fakredeen got to do with our Foreign Office P What 
has he got to do vith it P Why, for the last two years the 
"Rmir Fakredeen has been Prime Minister and Direotor- 
General of ali our affairs at home and abroad. Do we not 

* For the history of this personage see Tanertd. 
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see in the passage that I have juBt quoted at onoe Lord 
Beaoomsfield's astounding influenoe at GourtP the dispro- 
portionate importanoe wIiioh India^^in the hands of men, 
most of whoin know nothing of India, — ^has latelj obtained P 
the Đelhi pageant, the Impmal title, the deaign on Sjria 
whioh wa8 frustrated bj Lord Đerbj's resignation P the 
protectorate of Asia Minor ? the distnust and dislike of Par- 
liament and of hnm-drum statesmen like the late Sir Bobert 
PeelP to say nothing of the war on the North-We6tem 
frontier of India, and perhaps some further development of 
insanitj whioh maj be oonoealed under the phrase, *'the 
onlj way to manage the Afghans is bj Persia and the 
Arabs." 

[Foreign Policp, Macmillan 1880.] 
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INDIA. 



THE CROWN AND THE COMPANT— LORD PAUCEBSTON'S 
INDIA BILL. 

At the oonmlenoement of mj remarks, I ref eired to the 
debateB whioh took plaoe about the Union Tieatj. It is 
vtrange to look baok at them noWy to compare the speeoh of 
Belhaven, whioh gained him bo muoh honor, with the light 
word8 of 8eafieldy whioh gained him bo muoh odinm. The 
honorable member f or Pontefraot* eohoed, I well knoWy the 
opinion of manj of the oultiyated men of London sooietj 
when he spoke in terms of warm admiration of the oonduding 
remarks in the speeoh of the honorable member f or Hiinting- 
don. Neverthelefls, I am persuaded that the daj will oome, 
snd oome ere long, when the honorable membert mU be 
remembered as the Belhaven of this debate. Onr ohildren, if 
not ourselves, will give up asking what the old Companj đid, 
and what the half-reformed Companj did, and ^ihat the new 
Government did. Attention will be fixed on the one great 
oontinuous phenomenon of British asoendanoj in the East. 
The next generation will oease to inqtiire what Board or what 
Council wafl served bj onr great Prooonsuls, and their great 
lieutenants — hj Hastings, Bentinok, Elphinstone, and Frere. 
Men will onlj remember that thej worked f or England. 

IHofMe of Commansj Feb. 15thy 1868.] 

* Mr. M. M ilnef . f Mr. Thornaa Baring. 
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THE GK)VERNMENT OF INĐIA ACT. 

The most important Aot of ihe jear 1868 wa09 howeTer, 
that which put an end to the East-Inđia Companj^B politioal 
power. Somewliat too higli hopes W6re built upon the đireot 
effects of that measure bj those who forgot, or did not know, 
how great the power of the Ministrj of the daj had long been 
in ali Inđian matters. The Aot of 1858 did little more than 
simplify the course of businefls, maJke that patent to ali the 
world, which wa8 known to those who oared to look into the 
subject before (that India, to nearlj ali intents and pnipoees, 
was as muoh imder the Government of the Gabinet and of 
Parliament as other parts of the Qaeen's dominions), and, 
above ali, impart to the management of our greatest depend- 
encj that sort of energj and f reshness that proyerbially oomes 
from changes whiQh, even if not veij great in themselvea, 
are made in a right direction. 

iAt Elgin, Dec. 10«, 1872.] 

INDIA— OUR GBEATNESS IN ASIA IS NOT 8TBRNOTH 
IN EUBOPB. 

I have said that we are the greatest oosmopolitan power, 
but our yery greatness in other oontinents is a souroe of weak- 
ness in this. I was talking a f ew months ago with a verj 
intelligent native of India, who wafl trjing to impresa upon 
me how far from improbable it was that the militaij mutinj 
of 1857 would be outdone during the lifetime of the present 
generation bj a great national uprising. ** I watohed," he 
said, "with deep interest to see whether you woulđ beoome 
involved in the etruggle between Denmark and Germanj, 
and, believe me, that manj thousand less friendlj ejes, both 
of Hindoos and Muhammadans, were doing the same through- 
out your Eastem dominions. Tou think," he said, "that 
your railways and telegraphs have enormously inbreased your 
power in India, and so undoubtedly they have, but they have 
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also increased in a mnch greater đegree the power of jour 
•enemieB. As eduoation advancee amongst them, these rail- 
ways and telegraphs will give them just what they wantedy — 
an unlimited power of oombination. Thej will wait tili 70U 
are engaged in a great struggle elfiewherey and then jour 
neoessitj will be their opportunitj. Heno6forward, the objeot 
of every Asiatio statesman will be to foster the jealonaes of 
the European powerB." "No doubt," I repKed to him, ** it 
will, but forewamed is foreanned, and I hope Enropeaji 
fitatesmen will do their best to Hitth>ihI^ their jealousieB, and 
to oome to an understanding between themselves in Asia." 

iAt Elgin, Oct. 27M, 1864.] 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 

The India Offioe is not a great department like the Trea- 
BU17, It is the whole controlling govemment of an empire, 
■with its own Treasury and its own War Offioe, dealing with 
interesta not so large indeed as those with whioh the English 
departments deal, but larger than those whioh are managed 
hj the corresponding departments at Vienna or Berlin. 

\^nou8e of CammonSy Indian Financial Statement^ Aug. Srd^ 
1869.] 

ATTITUDE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TO INDIA. 

Nothing gives a more striking idea of the ease, — or ought 
I to ea.j the heedlessness P — ^with whioh this great nation still, 
in spite of the poet, sustains " the too vast orb of its fate '* 
than the f aot that it so seldom takes the trouble to investigate, 
through this House, whioh is the refleotion or oonoentration 
of itself , the progress of its affairs in the East, giving its 
oonfidenoe thoroughlj to those who represent it here and in 
India, and onlj asking an acoount of their prooeedings at 
đistaot intervals. 
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If ihe effeot of this were that our affairs weTe negleoted, 
and that our empire were dippmg from us, suoh oonduot 
might be properlj reprefiented as a base dereliotion of dutj ; 
but if our affairs are going from better to better, then perbaps 
it is onlj a sign that the instiiiot whioh taught us how to 
aoquire9 still teaohes us how to keep our wonderful possession. 

[Houae of Commons^ Inđian linancial Statement^ Aug, 3rd, 
1869.] 

OUR POSinoN m india. 

There is a dass of politicians, of whom Mr. Cobden maj 
be taken as an exainple, who9 waiYing the national question 
of loss or gain, tum with impatienoe from ali Inđian subjects. 
Thej think that we had no right to oonquer India, and that 
no good oan oome of it. And oertainlj, if the thing had to 
be done over again, and done with full knowledge of what 
was going to be done, the boldest statesman, who ever plajed 
" double or quits," would think twioe before he committed 
his oountrj to so tremendous a responsibilitj ; but the thing 
has not to be done over again. India is ours in virtue of the 
deeđs of men long dead, and who onlj imperfeotlj f ore8aw 
the end of the mightj work in which they were engaged. 
The only question now is, " Being where and what we are, 
how are we to comport ourselves P " 

A teacher of our own day,* whose lessons have done not a 
little to break up the old order of Europe as settled at Vienna, 
starts from the prinoiple that we ehould alwa7s think of our 
dutieSf never of our righta, Whatever may be the value of 
that maxim, oonsidered as the enunciation of apolitioal truth, 
good f or ali times and places, oertainly in thinking about 
India this course is the wise one to f ollow. 

lAt Elgin, Oct. 20^A, 1869.] 

♦ Julazziui. 
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OTTE CHIEP DUTIE8 IN INDIA. 

. . . . To keep the peaoe among two hunđred millions 
of men;* to raise the material prosperitj of the regions 
Bubjeot to our rule to a point whioh thej ooiild not poesiblj 
have attained while split up amongst ooirntleas petty rulers, 
even if ali these pettj rulers were as viitaons as that piincesB 
whom Sir John Maloohn described as goodness personified ; 
to pit the intelligenoe and soienoe of the "VVest against those 
terrible natural oalamities which are the soourge of that 
portion of the earth's surfaoe; to curb rivers; to oleanse 
town8 ; to lead water8 through the desert ; to make f amines 
as rare as the; have beoome in Europe ; to extend geogra- 
phioal and soientific researoh through everj oomer of India, 
and as oocasion serves^ through ali those oountries adjaoent 
to Inđia, f or the exploration of which its rulers have f aoilities 
not shared bj other men ; to raise the standard of justioe 
and administration ; to impart ali "VVestem culture that can 
be expeGted to flourish on Indian soil ; to make a rojal road 
far every inquirer who wishes to oollect whatever of value to 
mankind at large has through oountless ages been oarved on 
stone or stamped on metal, or reoorded in manusoripts, or 
handed down bj tradition throughout Southern Asia; to 
oflEer to the youth of Britain their ohoioe of a varietj of 
oareers, bj ali which in retum f or good work done to the 
natives of India, which those natives of India cannot in the 
present stage of their historj do f or themselves, an earlj and 
honorable independenoe maj be won, far more easilj than in 
this countrj of over-orowded prof essions and fieroe oompeti- 
tion ; to inorease the riohes of the world hj developing to the 
fullest possible extent the resources of one of its most f avored 
portions, and to hold in no špirit of narrow monopoly, but 

* I might have saiđ two hunđred and fifty, but this speech was made 
before we knew that the population of Bengal had heen immenselj nnder- 
estimated. 
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from the mere neceasitj of the oaae, the keja of the gatee 
by whicli the greater portion of that wealtli flowB out to 
bless mankind ; to give to ali other nationfi an ezample how 
a strong raoe shoiild rale weakeT ones : theee are Bome of the 
principal objects which are mthin our reaoh, and toward8 the 
attailunent of whioh we are steadilj advancing. 

lAt Elgin, Oct. 20M, 1869.] 

THE PAX BBITANNICA. 
Is it a small thing to keep the peaoe among two hundred 
millions of men P Make everj allowanoe f or the shortoom- 
ings of our rale admitted or alleged, and jet how great a gain 
to the siim of human happiness does this one f aot of peaoe 
represent ! Just contrast the ,qmet of the last ten jrears with 
the turmoil and miserj of the long period of deoomposition 
that preoeded the time when we beoame supreme. Take a 
scene from the seconddeoadeof this oenturj: ^'Itwafltoward8 
the aftemoon of a verj sultij daj ; there wa8 a dead calm, 
and no sonnd was heard exoept the rashing, the trampling, 
and neighing of the horses and the rumbling of the gun- 
wheel8. The eifeot was heightened hj seeing the peaoeful 
peasantrj fijing from their work in the fields, the bnllooks 
breaking from their jokes, the wild antelopes startled from 
sleep bounding oS, and then tnming f or a moment to gaze 
on this tremendous innndation, whioh swept ali before it, 
levelled the hedges and standing oom, and oompletelj over- 
whelmed every ordinarj barrier, as it moved." * Unhappily, 
itwa8not always that these " whirlwinds of oavaliy" bnrst 
over bulwarks as well qiialifled to resist them as was the oase 
on the day to whioh this passage alludes. Too often they 
burst over def enoeless or half -def enoeless provinoes, and then 
the short historj of what they did may be summed up in the 
words : ^^ The land was a garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wildemeBS." To that form of evil at 

* Historjr of th« Mahrattas, Vol. III, p. 422. 
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leart, while the British rule is unđisputed, there is an end 
for ever. [At Elgin, Oct. 20th, 1869.] 

BLES8ING8 OF BBITISH RULE. 

It ifl the f aflhion of the hour to depredate these blessmgs, 

but if our rule produoed no one blessing to India but the 

blessing of peaoe, it would be splendidlj benefioent. Bemem- 

ber that when not a few gentlemen now in this House were 

boys at school, the state of anarohj in India wa8 suoh that 

one of the f ew British poets who have been inspired by India 

can make his hero, speaking of those times, 8ay mth perf ect 

f aithfulness to historioal probabilitj : 

My father vas an Afghan, and čame irom Candahar, 
He rode with Nawab Ameer Khan in the old Mahratta War, 
From the Đeocan to the Himalay, fire hundred of one elan, 
They aaked no leave of King or Chief, aa they swept thiough 
Hindustan. 

[House of CommonSf Indian Financial Statement^ Aug. Qth, 

1872.] 

CHANGES IMPENDING IN INDIA. 

Material progresa is the mother of moral progress, and it 
needs but little insight to see eyer7where indioations that 
the ideal of at least the upper and middle olasses in India 
is sensiblj rising. The oivilisation of Europe is beginning 
not merelj to vamish over the surf aoe of Indian societj, but 
to stir the Indian mind to its depths. 

The two great branohes of the Indo-European raoe, which 
parted bef ore the dawning of history on the plateau of Central 
Asia, have met, rioh with the oontrasted experienoes of I 
know not how manj thousand jears. The anoient and 
fruitfiil antagonism between East and West, which fills so 
large a part of human history, is renewed under changed 
oonditions, to what strange iis»ues who shall saj P 
[Home of Commons, Indian Financial 8tatementy Aug, Srd^ 

1869.] 
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F0RE8TS. 



OuT forests yielded about £300,000 (£331,088),— a muoh 
smaller amount than thej would have jielded if we had 
begun to attend carefullj to them w}ien we first grew strong 
in India. That, however, was not to have been expected. 
Forests always seem ineihaustible until they begin to be 
exliaust6d. 

Wlien historf comes to niimber up the good deeds wliich 
Britam bas done for India, she will not, I am sure, forget 
to reoord amongst them that, — ^not an honr too soon, 
indeed, but yet not too late, — she oalled in European 
seience to oheck the destruction of the forests. No one who 
has not looked into this subject has the faintest idea how 
terrible bave been the effeots, over wide regions of the globe, 
of earelessness in keeping np a proper proportion of trees. 
L<et any one, to whom this subject is new, tum to the remark- 
able work of the Amerioan Minister at Florenoe, Mr. Marsh, 
upon Physical Geography as modified hy Human actionj and 
he will shudder at the dangers which we have only just 
escaped. If our predeoessors had known what we know, 
muoh of the enormous expense that we are now being put to 
■with regard to irrigation would have been quite unneeessary. 
But the mistakes of former days are past praying for, and 
we can now only rejoice that free oourse has been given to 
Dr. Brandis and bis subordinates ; that the saving of the 
f orest has been reoognised as a great State necessity ; that a 
regular Forest Department has been inaugurated, which will 
take to India the seience of France and Q-ermany, and that 
the good example of forest conservation set in British 
territory is beginning to spread into some of the Native 
States. 
[Home of Commom^ Inđian Financial Statementj Aug, Srdy 

1869.] 
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FORESTS. 

In tmtli, howeTer, as I 8howed last jear, much more than 
mere peouniajj results are at štake. Climatio ohanges of a 
veij dangerous kind weTe thieatening, or, in some instanoes, 
had aotually ooourred, and the evils that had to be met were 
of a Boit that oould onlj be oheoked bj the direot action of 
the Central Government. An Indian offioer of veij great 
distinotion, ^mting to me a short time ago about the 
denudation of the North-West ProTinoes, illusfcrated that 
point eztremelj well. He said : 

^'I feel rather horrified when I think of the aores of 
denudation that I had a hand in, when buming bricks f or 
the Oanges oanal workB at Boorkee, but it wa8 mj business 
to bum brioks, and as oheap as I ooold ; it was the business 
of the railwa7 establishment to get fuel as oheaplj aa thej 
oould (I think it is probable that, if I had been veij hard up 
for lime, I would have bumt the Apollo). But it is only 
Government that ean look to suoh large results as those 
affecting the future olimate of the oountrj." 

That strong oentral oontrol we are at last, I hope, in a f air 
wa7 of getting, and shall thus be able to save wide distriots 
of India from the f ate whioh has overtaken Gb:eeoe, Algeria, 
and manj other regions round the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

[Home of Commona^ Indian Financial Statement^ Aug. bth, 
1870.] 

OPITIM. 

On the whole, after oonsulting the best authorities to whom 
I have had aooess, I have come to the oonolusion that neither 
the importation of opium into China, nor the growth of the 
poppy in China, is an evil to that countrj to anjthing like 
the same degree that mj honorable friend imagines, if , 
indeed, they are evils at ali to that tea-đrinking population. 
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No doubt too much monej maj be spent bj the Chineoe on 
opium, as too much monej is unquestionabl7 spent in this 
oountrj on alooholio liquors ; but as firmlj as I believe that 
the moderate use of alooholio liquors is harmless, not to say 
benefidal in the north of Europe, so firmly do I believe that 
the moderate use of opium is harmless, not to say benefioial 
through Tast regions of Ghina. Pushed to an exoe8s, the use 
of aloohol produoes tenible results whioh we ali know too 
well ; pushed to an exoess the use of opium brings results 
less familiar to us, but not less tenible. To the vast 
majoritj of Chinese opium-smokers, I am oonvinoed that 
their f avourite indulgence brings no more evil than does the 
moderate use of wine to persons in this oountrj, and on the 
side of opium there is this great advantage, — ^that even its 
immoderate use does not tend to indte the opium-smoker to 
crime. TJnlike the drunkard of Westein Europe, — ^he is his 
own enemy, but he is dangerous to no one else. I oonfess 
I Yery much distrust the yiews of gentlemen who think that 
they, and the seleot oompany who share their opinions, are 
wi8er than whole populations about matters relating to the 
daily lives and physioal well-being of those populations. 
There is something in the quod aemper^ quod ubigue^ guod ah 
wnnibu8y however doubtfully it may have been applied. The 
taste f or one or more of the powerful agents, — narootio or 
stimulant,; — ^whioh we are disoussing to-night, is as widely 
spread as it is deeply seated in the human constitution ; and 
'when the vegetarian abuses meat, or the total abstainer 
aloohol and opium, a good and sufficient answer seems to be, 
one whioh has been held a good and sufficient answer in 
graver matters, — ^^ securua judicat orbis terrarum.^^ 

There is but one point more to whioh I think I need 
allude, and it is this : The opium revenue still labors under 
the disadvantage of being supposed in many quarters to be 
levied on a commodity whioh is smuggled into China, but 
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that ifi not so. The trade is now a perfeoUj legal one unđer 
certam restriotions ; and if a large party in China is hostile 
to the poppy, a large and apparentlj growing party is 
etronglj in its f avor. The stubbom plant has outlived the 
dennnoiationB not onlj of Pekin, but of the great enemj of 
Pekin, the leader of that ertraoidinarj insuirection whiQh so 
latelj wrapped China in blood and fire* I think it mll 

* Few more curioiu boolcs of its rize bave been publiahed in onr times than 
the little work of the Bwedi8h iiusrioi)žU7, Mr. Hamberg, called T%e Ch%net» 
Eehel Chief, It ie curioiu from the light which it throw8 upon the astound- 
ing results that maj be prođuced by the working of Hebrew, or gtMui" 
GhrUtian, phra8eology npon a race which has grown ap nnder other 
inflaences. It is curioos from the numerous glimpses of hamble life in 
China which it presents; but it is still more curious from the evidence 
which it affords, that the worth7 man, who wrote it, had f ullj persuaded 
jiitnaftlf that the Taeping leader, — that compound of Attila and the veiled 
prophet of Khorassan, — was a genuine disdple of Him who spake the idermon 
on the Mount. 

Unlike the disturbanoes which are going on at present, the Taeping 
insurrection was, although it gathered into itself many discordant elementa, 
reaUy the work of a single mind. The Taeping leader, Hung-8ew.tsuen, 
does not appear to haye had any remarkable talents ; on the contrary, haTing 
started in life as a would-be giaduate, unable to take the degree which, in 
the country of competitive examinations, is the first step to official emploj- 
ment and political importance, he fell back upon keeping a vilLage sdtiool. 
and seemed, in ali respects, an inefficient ** stickit-minister " sort of person, 
His disappointment, howeyer, brought on iUness, and illness brought strange 
virions, which, mingb'ng with his brooding and revengeful thoughts, and 
colored hy broken reflections of missionarj teaching, developed in him 
peculiarities which, as has been most trulj said, <* def 7 analysi8 and even 
description." Much has been writt6n about him, but nothing I think so 
good as the following remarks, which I take from The Ever Fletorious 
Ariny : — 

** From the hour when Hung arose from his riok-bed, after his first forty 
davs' tranoe, and, poor and nameless, proclaimed his avatar by fixing on his 
door-post the proclamation : * The noble principles of the Heavenly King, 
the Sovereign Eing Tsnen,' on through success and defeat and Imperial 
opporition up to the hour of his death at Nanking, when human flesh wa8 
selling in the market at so much per catty, he seems never to bave wayered 
or abated one jot of his claim to supreme rule on earth. In ordinary times, 
it might haye been that Hung-sew-tsuen would haye f ound an orđinary place 
as an able mandarin, a yillage teacher, or a .literary farmer of more than 
ayerage power and eccentricity. He might haye liyed and died the admira- 
tion or the wonder of his neighbourhood, but unknown beyond the Hwa 
district where he was bom ; and only his near relatives, as they pointed 
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outlive the denunciations even of my honorable friend,*— * 

'* Contempsit Catilinae glađios ; " I will not be so imoivil as 

to finish ihe quotation. 

ISouse of Conimom^ May 1870.] 

PROGBESS OF OKIENTAL STUDEES. 

Ab to wliat we are doing f or eduoation, I will say nothing. 
I had oooasion latelj, in the House of Gommons, to state 
some of the prinoipal facts respeoting it. The prooess, 
however, which is going on of interpreting the East to itself , 
and of gaining f or We8tem civiKsation whatever knowledge 
it has to give, require8 some remark. Look at the labors of 
our leamed societies in India itself , and of their sisters in 

proxLdl7 to the gilded letters recording his name in the ancestral hali, or 
gave Ms depaited soul kind offen'ngs of food, would have remembered his 
esistence. His bones might have been inumed in some peaceful spot in 
the hiUs, close to his home, where he nsed to confer with his friend Fung 
Yun-8an ; and when his špirit desired to re-visit earth, it might there have 
had 8weet repose, shaded by the pine-trees, cheered by the singing of birds, 
looking down contented on the ancestral fields, still ploughed hj his descen- 
dants, and beyond these to the flowing waters of the Pearl Hiver and the 
mountains of the White Gloud ; this is what, according to ali Chinese ideas, 
would have been a happj and enviable fate ; but it was not decreed for him. 
The son of a small peasant farmer, and himself a poor literate, afflicted with 
fits of madness, and trances, and visions, he was to sweep over the great 
Flowery Land, and, as Tseng Qao-fan Bay9f cause devastation in sizteen 
provinces and six hundred cities. His ploughshare of steel and fire drove 
through the great valley of the Yeng^sze and approached the walls of 
Peking. No small tawđry jamun, or village school-house, wa8 his abode for 
many years, but the ancient capital of Ghina, and the palaces of the Ming. 
His visions tumed into heaven-sent edicts which decided the fate of millions, 
and were pondered over in the distant capitals of Europe. At one moment 
the black-haired people seemed about to accept his swa7, and when the end 
čame, when his earthly existence was eztinguished amid the horrors of the 
siege of Nanking, his body was f ound by the Imperial conqueror ' enveloped 
in yellow satin, embroidered with dragons ; ' almost ali China exclaiming 
with Peking officialdom, * Words cannot convey any idea of the misery and 
desolation he caused ; the measure of his iniqiiity wa8 full, and the wrath of 
both gods and men was roused against him.* '' 

[A PoUHcal 8urvey, December 1868.] 

• Sir "VVilfrid Lawson. 
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Oennanj, England, and the United States. Consnlt the 
reports in whioh Prof essor MoU f ormerlj, or M. Brenan now, 
muns up f or the Asiatio Societj of Pariš the lahore of the 
year in the wide field of Asiatio literature. Tnm to the 
remarkable address which M. Garoin de Tassj annuallj 
delivers when he reconimences his Lectures on Hindtistani at 
the Ooll^ge de Franoe. Aak the great non-British Orien- 
talists, and jou will not be left in doubt as to the f aoilities 
that have been given to students by British rule in India. 
There are few things, it has been justlj observed, more 
remarkable in the historjr of human knowledge than the 
rapiditj with which European savana have mastered so large 
a portion of what Asia has to teli. It has taken some f our 
hundred years to bring us to our present aequaintance with 
Greek and Boman antiquity ; and yet what oonquests have 
the Orientalists, f ollowing the lead of our oountiymen, made 
in less than a f ourth part of that time ! As Prof essor Mohl 
said in 1865, " ali the beginners of these studies might, with 
the exoeption of Sir WLlliam Jones, have been among the 
personal a«oquaintance of some of those whom he was 
addressing ; " and let it not be forgotten that one of the 
many results of ali this has been the creation of a quite new 
and most f ruitful science, — ^the scienoe of language. 

It is not written documents alone that are giving up their 
secrets. Men like Fergusson and Cunningham and Thomas, 
to mention only three out of many names, are gathering 
knowledge for us from the most unlike and diverse objects, — 
from the oarvings on the wall8 of gigantic temples down to the 
legends upon coins. It was in 1867 that the Grovemment of 
India first tumed its attention to a survey of the arohitectural 
treasures in its vast dominion, and that survey is now 
prooeeding, though much will have to be done before it has 
been got into a proper and satisf aotory shape. 

lAt Elgin, Oct 20th, 1869.] 
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TRADE ROUTES TO CHINA. 

I shoulđ be yeiy 8ony to be understood to điscourage 
ihe idea that a profitable trade maj one day be established 
"mth South- Westem China through our Indian dominioiiB. 
I hold the diametrioallj opposite opinion, and believe that 
the daj will come when we shall have first a small trade, 
then improved roadfi, and finallj, f or ali I know, even a 
railwaj from Eangoon to Kiang Hung, but that last onlj 
in the far future. 

I think we shall see a renewal and improvement of the 
trade down the Irawaddj, which, as I have said, died out in 
1855 ; and I have a verj strong impression that it maj be 
possible to have a trade from Calcutta through Munipore to 
Bhamo and Talifoo. 

Further, I believe the daj will oome when we maj be 
able to communicate through the absolutelj unknown 
countrj between Sudija in Assam and Bathang, and that 
we maj have Consuls in at least f our great Towns of Westem 
China. Ali that, however, is f or our children and grand- 
children to canj out. The dutj of this generation is 
onlj to explore these outljing regions, and to make straight 
the paths for our successors. There are two kinds of 
projectors in the world, — ^those who see for what the 
times are ripe and lead the waj to it, and those who, 
neglecting the real work of their own age, keep querulouslj 
anticipating the work of the age that is to f ollow, being bom, 
as Lammenais would have said, "vith repeaters in their 
heads which are alwaj8 striking the hour." Some of our 
friends in the North of England have, in this matter of the 
route between Bangoon and Westem China, f allen, to their 
detriment and to the sorrow of the Government, into the 
hands of the latter kind of projeetor. 

In oonclusion, I will onee more speciaUj direet the 
attention of the honorable gentlemen, who are interested in 

k2 
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thiB matter, to the word8 of the despatch from w]iioh I lead 
an extraot. The two motives of the Oovenunent in directing 
the survej to be continued are, first, to extend geographic^ 
Boienoe and our aoqiiamtanoe with the frontier lands of our 
own territoij; seoondlj, to oblige the manj meroantile 
oommimities, whioh have addressed the G-ovemment on this 
fiubjeot. I admit that it is not satisfactoij, after having held 
Pegu f or some sixteen jears, that we reallj know as little of 
the ooimtries bejond it as we did some sixteen jears bef ore 
we possessed it. The Frenoh, with a far inferior base of 
operations, and more than twice the distance to traverse, have 
passed throngh Tunan, visiting both its Chinese and its 
Mnssalman capital. That is greatlj to their credit, and 
I hope, bef ore long, we shall, through an inorease of friendly 
and oonfidential interoourse with our allies at Pekin, 
Bangkok, and Mandalaj, knoW the Indo-Ghinese Peninsula 
much better than we do now ; but this particular question of 
eommunication with China through Bangoon, which seems, 
80 to speak, a star of the first magnitude to manj in the 
North of England, seems to the Government, oonsidered as a 
project for the immediate benefit of oonuneroe, a star of the 
fifteenth magnitude. Should I not rather say a mere will-o'- 
the-wisp P which, if we were to f ollow it to the neglect of 
our own real business in India, would lead us only into trouble 
and disgraoe. [^House of Commom^ July 30^A, 1869.] 

COMMtJNICATION BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA. 

In our own day, we have seen the old, old project of a 
direot eommunication between the Bay of Bengal and Kiang* 
Himg revived and preached by the Epigonians, as a panacea 
for the stagnation of the trade of Manchester and Hudders- 
field. Strange that none of the people who have lent an ear 
to these sermons ever f ound out that this grand new trade 
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project proposed to them wa8 but, so to speak, part of the 
left-off wardrobe of poor, much-reviled Jolm Companj. 

While, however, it is the duty of the Inđian Government, 
when it is asked for information, as it was on the 30th of 
Julj last, to discoimtenanoe the notion that somewhere 
behind its Burmese provinces there is a new Eldorado, 

*' A treasnre land, wh6re a daring hand has only to glean and gain.*' 
I think it is also its dutj to f ollow up and fimsh the work 
whioh it began more than a generation ago, so that, when the 
time comes that Westem Ghina is in a position to enter into 
direct relations with her neighbours, we may be able to take 
advantage of anj trade-gates that may be opened at anj 
point from Assam right roimd to Kiang Hung, or bejond it. 
Meanwhile, bj extending geographioal knowledge, we shall 
be fulfilling a not less important, if perhaps less obvious, dutj. 
No one can look at the long vallej of Assam without 
observing that it points like a finger towards Ghina, or hoping 
that the daj maj oome when there maj be a oommunioation 
between it and the Tangtze. \_At Elgin^ Oct. 20th, 1869."! 

FINANCIAL OPTIMISM IN INDIA. 

I have no doubt that if the Anglo-Indian mind once 
disabnses itseU of the pemioioiis heresj that its finanoes are 
in a thoroughlj satisf aotorj state, and onoe for ali resolutelj 
refuses to listen to the sirens who sing to it that barraoks 
and the like should be biult out of loans, we shall soon put 
an end to Indian defioits. 

l^Some of CommonSf Indian Financial Statement^ Augmt 8rđ^ 

1869.]^ 

OUR INDIAN DEBT. 

Onr Indian debt is small, indeed, iii oomparison with that 
of the great nations of the world, but then we must remember 
that the words " our Indian debt " mean something quite 
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different in the moutli of an Anglo-Inđian from what " our 
English debt " means in the mouih of an Engliahman. The 
possepsive pronoun oovers a muoh larger number of persons 
bere than in India. 

[^House of CanifnonSf Indian Financial Statement^ August bth, 
1870.] 

8CTLLA AND CHABYBĐIS. 

If , howeyer, we steadilj resist the blandishmentB of cauleur 
de roie finanders, I see noihing that should induoe ns to feel 
anj real anzietj about the future of Indian finance. Great 
surpluBes we are uot likelj to bave in anj time to wbich we 
can look f orward, but then it is not in the nature of things 
that we should bave them, f or the very problem that we bave 
to solve is, to spend everjr penny that we can upon improving 
and developing the oountry without involving oarselves too 
deeplj in debt. The f oreign rulers of India, more unhappy 
than the much-enduring hero of the anoient world, are doomed 
to sail, not once, but, I bad almost said, f or ever, — Gertainly 
f or not a f ew deoades, — ^between ScjUa and Cbarjbdis. Such 
a vojage requires no small amount of nerve, and the bebns- 
man must not be blamed too barsblj if , from time to time, he 
seems to be dangerouslj near either the Italian or the Sioiliaji 
ooast ; if , in other words, he seems sometimes to be pushin^ 
on improvements too quickly, and sometimes to be husbandin^ 
a little too much those pecuniarj resouroes without a free use 
of whioh improvement is impossible. 

\^H<m9e of CommonBy Indian Financial Statement^ August 5thy 
1870.] 

DANGERS IN INDIA. 

No one is fit to bave anjtbing to do with the afFairs of 
tiiat oountry , who is not thorougblj impressed with the beUef 
tibflt, vhatever f ate may bave in store f or us, the time haa 
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not jet come when W6 oan say that ali is safe and quiet 
beneath that volcanic soil. Possibilities of danger are alwa78 
aroiind us, and lie must have read Indian Histoiy to little 
profit w]io is Burprised if , at anj moment, some unregarded 

trifle leads to infinite trouble and alarm. 

« « « « • 

The revival, whioh has been going on in manj religions 
communities sinoe the end of the last centuij, has extended 
to the Mussulman world, or has, to speak more correctlj, had 
its anti-type there. That is an element in Indian affairs not 
to be neglected, although it would be easy, very easy, to 
exaggerate its importance. The strange reeradesoences of 
f anaticism, which have so often been seen in non-Mussnlman 
Inđia, are assuredlj not yet over. ^The influence of eztended 
eduoation and of contact with Europeans is beginning to 
show itself in the stirrings of what it would be premature to 
call Indian pubKc opinion, but of what may be oalled native 
class and sectional opinion, with which it is quite neGessaTy 
to reckon, though we must take care not to confound it with 
the opinion of the dumb millions, when they have an opinion. 
To their interests it is often violently opposed. 
[^Hause of Commons^ Indian Financial Statement^ August 6^A, 

1872.] 

THE EEVENUE LAW OF MENTJ. 

Have honorable members ever- read the Revenue Law of 
Menu, as quoted by Mr. Wil8on in his great speeob of the 
18th February 1860 P— 

" The revenue oonsists of a share of grain and of ali other 
agrieultural produce ; taxes on oommeroe ; a very smuU 
annual imposition on petty traders and shop-keepers ; and 
a forced service of a day in each month by handioraftsmen. 

" The merchants are to be taxed on a consideration of the 
prime cost of their commodities, the expense of travelling 
and their net profits. 
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'* On oattle, gems, gold, and silver^ added eaoh jear to the 
oapital, one-fiftietli, whioh9 ui time of war or inyaaion, maj 
be increased to one-twentietlL 

'' On gram, one-twelfth, one-eighth, one-sixih, aooording 
to the 8oil, and the labor neoessaij to cnltivate ii This also 
may be raised, in cases of emergencj, even as far as one- 
f onrthy and must alwa78 haye been the most important item 
in publio revenue. 

. " On the dear annual increase of trees, flesh meat, honej, 
perfomes, and several other natural pioduotions and manu- 
f actnres, one-Bixth. 

'' The king is also entitled to 20 per oent. on the profit of 
ali sales. Esoheats, f or want of heirs, have been mentioned 
as being his, and so also.is ali propeitj to whiQh no owner 
appears within three jears' proolamation. Besides possessing' 
mines of his own, he is entitled to half of the precions metala 
in the earth." 

After this, is it snrprising that Mr. Wilson should add, 
'^ I should imagine the revenue laws of the ancient Hindus 
must have been oontributed to the saored oompiler by some 
very needy Finanoe Minister of the day." 

And yet we are aooused of being imduly severe in onr 
taxation, when from a oountry9 where a taxation like this is 
permitted in the books of the golden age, — ^in a oountry where 
every financial devioe was adopted before our coming, even 
by the most virtuous Minister, — ^we raise a taxation, spent 
exelusively in increasing the prosperity of the oountry, of 
about 3«. lO^d. per head, even if you oonsiđer the rupee to 
be worth 2«., but at present, remember, it is only worth. 
1«. 10 Jrf. That makes a differenoe of about 3^?. Three 
ehillinga and seven pence^ half-penny per head m the tchole 
amount of taxatton raised in India by the British^ incluaive of 
the land-revenue. That is a f act whioh seems to me one of the. 
most oreditable that has ever been told of any nation. liVliat 
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we do in retum far that taxation the annual ** statement of 
moral and material progress " is there to 8how. 
{^House of CommonSj Indian Financial Statement^ August 4th^ 
1873.] 

THIETEEN TEARS OF INDIAN FINANCE. 

The fact of the matter is,^ that, bo f ar as money is 
oonoemed, the lines have f allen to us in pleasant plaoes ; and 
it is particularlj amusing to observe that the guaai-^amo 
about the perilous state of Indian finanoe did not begin 
until after the measnres were taken, whioh have ended in 
Bweeping awa7 the deficit that had aocumulated in the 
tmluckj three years whieh ended with the spring of 1869, 
and originated that ^t^^-panic. In these three jears the 
deficit on the actual aocounts was no less than 6,299,216/., 
wliile in the three years that followed them, viz., 1869-70, 
1870-71, 1871-72, the surpluses on the aotual acDonnts were 
no less than 4,725,836/., so that the year ending 31st March 
1873, — the year of the regular estimate in whioh we expeot 
a surplus of 1,492,038/., — ^wl11 veiy nearly redress the 
balance and 8weep off the traces of the three years of deficit 
altogether. 

That is satisf aotory, but there is better behind. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

If we take the whole series of Indian aocounts from the 
time when Mr. Wilson first took the finances in hand, that 
is, from 1860 down to the end of the year of the Eegular 
Estimate, we find a surplus of income ' over expenditure 
during the thirteen years of 324,886/. 

I 8howed last year, in some detaQ, that we have, out of 
income, since Ist May 1861, expended something like thirty 
millions in roads, oanals, harbours, civil buildings, military 
buildings, State railway8, and other works of a permanent 
character absolutely neces8ary to India, if she is to rank as a 
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CLTiKsed oountrj, so that Inđia's position is that of a landed 
proprietor, who, looking baok on the management of his 
estates for thiiteen jears, finds that he has enormouslj- 
improved thoee estates out of his ordinaij inoome, and has 
also laid bj a f ew thousand pounds in hard oash, — a position 
whioh oannot be desoribed as an unendurable one. 

Of Gourse, the enemies of the Inđian Government will 
immediatelj say, Oh ! you are quite forgetting that you have 
appropriated and used as ordinaij inoome a number of suma 
whieh you call windfallB, but which a mercantile concem, 
if managed acoording to proper mercantile prineiples, would 
have treated as oapital, and not have used as inoome at ali. 

To that I replj, Well, suppose I admit, for the šake of 
argument, that what jou say is true, as to ali these items to 
whieh you object, it is indisputable that we have charg^ 
agaimt income sums to a very much greater amoimt than 
the amoimt of these disputed items, ali of which sums a 
mercantile ooncem would have charged against capital and 
not against income, so that when I only claim to have a 
surplus of 324,000/., on the finances of India, since Mr. 
Wilson took them in hand, I oonf ess I wonder at my own 
moderation. 

[Home of Commona^ Inđian Financial Statement^ August 4th^ 
1873.] 

HOW D0B8 HEB CX)NNEXION WrrH INDIA BENEFIT 
ENGLANDP 

Toubegin by asking me " in what sort of way8, Inđia most 
strikes me as a benefit to England rather than a burden 
and a risk ". 

To that question I reply, I think that Inđia is chiefljr 
useful to England, in that it enlarges our national view of 
things ; in that it affords a market for the products of our 
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industrj ; in that it sends to us manj valoable oommođities ; 
and in that it obtains f or us inoreased oonsideration from 
oiher nations. 

[1%^ Contemporary Revietv^ 1875, reprinted at the end of 
Notes of an Indian Joumey^ 1876.] 

THE IMPERIAL TEMPER. 

The imperial temper, if kept mthin bounds bj reason 
and justice, bj thinking more of the duties to others, which 
vast possessions impoee, than of the rights whioh thej oonfer 
over others, is đistinctlj good to the inđividual power of the 
Englishman, and to the power of the nation to which he 
belongs. You see something of the same good effect when 
yon travel in HoUand and talk to people there, from the 
possession by Holland of the seoond oolonial empire in the 
world. You see something of the disadvantages of the 
absence of it when you travel in France. Who shall say 
that the passion of France for military glory in Europe 
has not been largely stimulated by the want of suoh a field 
for imagination and enterprise as India has afforded to us. 

[^« above.'] 

INDIA AS BEAMNG ON OUR "PRESTIGE." 

If oonsideration from other nations is of importanoe, there 
oan be no doubt that our Indian empire gives us greatly 
inoreased oonsideration throughout the world. True, that 
oonsideration is usually given from mistaken reasons. India 
is supposed to add to our strength, from whioh it certainlyy 
at this moment, detracts, and is supposed to add to our 
wealth very much more than it really does. Only veiy 
well-informed persons on the oontuient of Europe are exempt 
from the delusion that England reoeives a direct money 
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tribute from India, as Holland does from Java ; and agaln, 
thanks to our national habit of self-depreoiation, — a Jiabit 
only 1688 disgusting than the oonverse one of self-laudation, 
you flnd an idea widel7 spretul, and eiisting in verj high 
quarter8 indeed, that the English rule in India is a cruel, or 
at least a harah, one. Still, everywhere it oonvejs an idea of 
vast power and limitlese resonroes, and that is good, beoanse, 
in a oertain sense, it is perf ectly true. It might be said that 
a greater oolonial empire would have done the same. I do 
not think it would. It is quite curious how little our 
esisting colonial empire, to which India is in point of siže a 
veij small affair indeed, strikes the European, or even f or 
that matter the English, imagination. How manj people 
know that the territoiy of poor Westem AustraKa, the 
Cinderella of the southem seas, is about as large as British 
India? Besides, if our oolonial empire had inoreased too 
rapidly on us, other oolonies would have perhaps grown 
Btrong bef ore we grew ime, as the United States did ; and we 
should have lost, first, energj and treasure in trying to keep 
them, and next, them into the bargain. India, too, has been 
f or ages the land of romance. No colony could have affected 
the imagination as it has done. {^As ahove.^ 

INDIA AS A TRAINING-GROUND FOR OUR AKMIE8. 

As to India being a training-ground for our armies ; no 
doubt it waj3 so at one time and to some extent, but it 
can never be so again. The whole oonditions are altered. 
." Debellavimm superbos " with a vengeanoe, and no fighting 
that could now take place in India would be of any avail for 
the instruction of our armies with reference to any field in 
which they are likely to be engaged on a large scale. For 
European warfare, indeed, any training that troops are 
likely to get in India now, bt/ actual tmrfare^ would probably 
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be đistinctljT bad, — bad in the way in whioh the Algerian 
traming was bad for the Frenoh. \^A% above.'] 

18 INDIA A STRENGTH OR A WEAKNESS TO USP 

Now I oome to jour seoond que8tion — Is India a strength 
or a weakiie88 to England P 

Certaiiily a weakiie88, — a glorious weak]ie6S, but a weak- 
11688. A W6akiie88, that is in material strength. Of oourse, 
it is impossible to saj how mueh importanoe is to be 
attached to that enlarging the national yiew and guicken- 
ing the national pulse to whieh I have alreadj alluded. 
People will attach less or more importanoe to it acoording 
to their temperament ; but I cannot conoeive there being 
anj doubt as to the possession of India making us veij 
mueh weaker in Europe and Amerioa. In Asia, of ooiirse, 
it is otherwise ; but the additional strength given in dealing 
for non-Indian purposes, with sueh States as Persia or China, 
or oertain parts of the Turkish Empire, inoluding Egypt, 
hj the possession of India, is not worth oonsidering, when 
oompared with the olog it is upon our power nearer home. 
As against Franoe, for instance, or Bussia or O^rmanj, 
we should be mueh stronger for wanting India. If we 
had no India, we should be at onoe able to put our army 
on a totallj different, and, for European purposes, a verj 
mueh more efficient, footing. I personallj do not mueh 
regret this ; because I think the occasions on which we shall 
be ealled upon to take part in European wars are likely to 
be veij f ew and far between ; but the fire-eating portion of 
the oommunity, and those who think that it is a part of 
England's business to be a sort of knight-errant, — now 
fighting against Franoe to help Ghermany, and now against 
Germany to help Franoe, — ought, if it were consistent, to 
wish India at the bottom of its own ocean. 

[-4.5 abovej] 
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THE UNKNOWN IN INĐIA. 

In Inđia yoa have alwayBy — ^what yoa have not, to anj- 
thing like the same eitent, in the ooloniee, — ^the element 
of the unknown to reokon witlL Yoa are making an 
abeolutelj novel ezperiment. Even the historjr of Bome, in 
her dealings with the provinoes, — the onlj one whioh 
presenta the slightest analogy, — offers jon no help. Things 
are continuallj tuming up in India, which Bhow that you are 
Burrounded hj unknown dangors,-— dangers whioh maj well 
make even those anzioua, who, like mjself, attach no 
importanoe to some of the reoognised and stock dangers which 
are periodioalljr trotted out hj alarmists. 

I never read a desoription of a great ship steaming throngh 
a fog on the banka of Newfoundland when icebergs are 
known to be about, without thinking of T)ur Government of 
India. We can do nothing exoept what the captain does in 
that case, — get the keenest-ejed men in the ship to watoh 
and go right ahead. [^< above.'] 

8HALL WE DKOP INDIA P 

Ton ask, fourthlj, what I think would be the economioal 
disadvantages of dropping India now, apart from moral and 
sentimenta! considerations to which you naturallj and pro- 
perly attach " immense weight." 

To that I replj, the thing would be absolutelj impossible, 
however muoh you might desire it. Think first what oon- 
oeivable arrangement could be made about the Indian debt, 
any interf erenoe with which would earry disoomfort, not to 
saj ruin, into so manj British households. What arrange- 
ment oonld be made about the railways, as to which the 
aame remark would applj P What about ali the numerous 
creations of English capital in various parts of the oountrj P 
How would you oompensate ali jour servanjts, whose oareers 
would be destrojed by your abandonment of India P How 
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wauld yon pay the peiuions of ali those wlio hare aeired that 
oountiy imder jour rigvne and whoee means of livelihood is 
largelj deiived from Iier leTenoes ? How woiild 70U oom* 
pensate the innmnerable traden who w(mld be ao gneTond j 
prejudioed bj jour change of policj, as to have a good right 
to ask f or ocHnpeiusatiou ? No, putting mani and aentimental 
oonsideiations entiielj on one side, we are in f or it, and must 
stiek to it. I cannot conceiTe anj one ooming to an opposite 
oondnsion even if he took the gloomiest yiew possible, and 
had persuaded liimself that Clive and Hastings had simplj 
got their oountij into the most magnificent sorape reoorded 
in histoTj. 

When we add the moral and aentimental consideraiions to 
these eoonomical ones, we maj be Teiy sure that England 
will hold on to Inđia and to the perf ect freedom of the 
Isthmns transit, even if she had to go through sach a strain 
in doing so as she đid in the Napoleonio War8. 

[^« ahaveJ] 

THE EUROPEAN AND THE NATTTE. 

Tili one actuallj sees the Natives in masaes, one does not 
realise how great the gap between them and ourselves, eon- 
sidered as a whole, in fact is. We see in this eountij 
remarkable inđividuals, — olever boys who come over to push 
their f ortunes ; men of rank who have had the strength of 
mind to pet at nanght the prejudioes which oppose them- 
selves to their coming to this oountrj. Sensible people do 
not, of oourse, imitate those public speakers who talk of " the 
Indians " as if India was anjthing, or ever had been any- 
thing but a geographioal expression ; nor do they quote the 
memorials of this or that assodation in the Presidenoy towns 
as if they, in the most distant manner, represented anything 
but themselves. But still they often do not realise how 
utterly unpolUical is the vast mass of the population whioh 
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lives in Inđia ; how little tliey are touched by the kinđ of 
Indian guestions wliioh are talked about in this oountrj, and 
whioh are supposeđ to be deeplj intereetdng to them. 

The obflervation of the Bussian peasant to the enthusiastio 
Englifihman — '^Tes, Gt)d is great, and Nicholas is great; 
and then Nioholas is so youngV* — ^has'a veiy up-conntry 
Indian ring about it, — ^veiy much repreeents the sort of way 
in which manj a rjct who is imagined to be deeply interested 
about the income-taz (whioh some one else pajs !) looks forth 
into the Cosmos. \_A8 above.'] 



It is iđle oant not to admit that the Natives of Inđia are 
far inferior to ourselves. If that were not so, we should not 
be there. That being so, our attitude must be UBually an 
attitude of oommand ; and an attitude of command, if prompt 
obedience is not rendered, is very apt to beoome an attitude 
of harshness and menace. If you are not prepared f or a 
good deal of the attitude of oommand, you had better leave 
the eoimtry, f or the problem which you propose to your8elve8 
is an insoluble one; but the Yeiy men who will be most 
prompt in orushing down opposition to lawful oonmiands 
will be the first to adopt as little of the attitude of oommand 
as possible. Under their rule, the thing they wish will be 
done with no appearanoe of effort on their part. That is 
the ideal whioh ali your best men set bef ore themselves, 
ruHng as if they merely guided ; and that ideal will more 
and more spread amongst olasses vrhieh would not hare 
adopted it of their own mere motion. {_A8 above.'] 

Besides, we, who sit quietly at home and disouss these 
queBtions, should not f orget that the great difficulty in the 
way of putting the Natives on anything like the same social 
platform as the Europeans comes from the Native, not the 
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iBuropean side. What are you to do with the ortliodox 
Muhammadan, who6e oreed, as far as you are oonoemed, 
is terselj summed up bj the poet in the lines : 

'* Praise to the name Almiglitj ; there is no Qod but One ; 
Mahomet is his Prophet, and his will shall ever be done. 
Ye shall take no nse f or your money, nor yoiir sonl f or 

interest seli ; 
Ye shall make no pact with the Infidel, but smite his sonl 

toHell?" 

What are you to do with the high-caste Hindu, who 
washes his hanđs the moment your back is tumed if he has 
had the misfortune to touch joti P As long as these fieroe 
religious and časte distinctions remain, there is a gidf between 
the raoes which oannot be crossed, and whioh will prevent 
the growing up of many of those oharities of lif e which are 
the chief bond of a homogeneous society. \^As above.'} 

ENOUSH VERSUS NATIVE RULE. 
The very people who think they pref er Native to English 
rule would be wild vith horror if they were to be exposed 
f or a single year to Native nile, as Native rule woiild be if 
iEuglish rule did not subsist side by side with it. 

[As ahove.'] 

WHAT WOULD HAPPEN IF WE ABANDONED INDIAP 
If we abandoned India to-morrow, we should leave great 
material traces of our rule in roads, railways, and other pubKo 
^v^orks, although nearly ali of them would very soon fali into 
min. We should leave oonsiderable moral traces f or a time, 
but only for a time, on the lives of a mere fraction of the 
most enlightened portion of the inhabitants ; but on the great 
mass of the population we should leave no trače, that we 
would wish to leave, whatever. We have put the millions on 
the very first step of the ladder, whioh would lead them to a 
more prosperous lif e ; but India must have a further hundred 

L 
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jean of education before thej will bave climbed manj stepa 
up that ladder. If we đisappeared noWy the relics of English 
influence wonld be jnst one perturbing element more in 
the vast and oomplicated world of India. In what diiection 
the relios of that influence wonld work, it is vain even to 
speculate. Yoa might bave, amongst other tbings, some 
8uch movement as the Taeping rebellion in China growing 
out of a crazj and horrible mixture of Christian and non- 
Ghristian ideas. Some jears ago in the Punjab, a peasant 
told an Englishman that be and bis village had been reading 
a book aboitt a countiy to which ligbt did not oome from the 
sun, but, strange to saj, from a lamb, and that be had 
anived at the station for the purpose of getting some more 
inf ormation about tbis wonderful lamb. The man had been 
reading a translation of the Apocaljpse, and had taken it for 
a geographical work. That is merelj one ^instance to Bbow 
jou the sort of unexpeeted result that bas been produced, 
tbus far, by our verj best efforts to influence the masses. 

[-4« aboveJ\ 

IS INDIA A POOR COUNTRT? 

India really looks as if it had been made for the purpose of 
being managed by a dvilised and wealthy people, who would 
pour capital into it from without. It is oommon to saj that 
it is a poor oountiy ; and so it is, but it is only a poor eountry, 
because its vast resources require a prodigious amount of 
development, — a development which its own people oannot 
give them. \_As ahove.'] 

THE BOREDOM OF INDIA. 

As our Englisb education improves, as more men and 
women are trained to observe the world around them, more 
and more people wiil go to India toitk an eye for the external 
asj^ects of the coiintry and its people, Then a retumed Indian 
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will not be oonsidered, as he has so often been hitherto, 
merelj as a man who bores his listeners abo^it the details of 
administration, for whioh they oare nothing. WlLat have 
we not ali suffered, in the days of our youth, from old 
CoUectors, who had passed ali their livee in the midst of 
curious and interesting things without knowiDg it ! 

\_As above,'] 
EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

I believe that the most important thing jou oan do iot 
eduoation in India, at present, is to throw as mnoh weight as 
yoa can into the soientifio as against the literarj scale. You 
are in great danger of raising up, espeoiallj in Bengal, an 
eduoated prolćtariat, with no ambition exoept to enter Gov- 
ernment offices, beoome te€U3hers or WTite for newspapers. It 
is infinitely important that you shonld multiply the as-yet- 
altogether-trifling niimber of Natives of India, who know 
anything about the material world by whioh they are 
surrounded, and the still smaller nomber who oan tiim, what 
knowledge they have of it, to praotioal use. 

[-4« above.'] 

COMPARATIVE PROGRESS OF ENGLAKD AND INDIA. 

Both this oountry and India are progressing; but this 
coimtry is progressing much more rapidly, and that is one of 
the reasons why you may hope to keep India. There was, as 
it seems to me, great depth of wisdom in the remark of a 
Native, which I quoted the other day at Elgin, with reference 
to this subject. ** I often hear," he said, " my ooimtrymen 
8ay, * in time we shall have leamt ali we oan from the 
English, and then we shall be able to do without them' ; but 
I always think, when I hear language like that, of the man 
who said, * in two years I shall be as old as my elder 
brother.' " [As aboce.^ 

l2 
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CENTRAL ASIA IN 1868. 

ThiB is, indeed, a most aericuB mal^ter, and nothing can be 
mare f oolish than to unđer-rate ita impoitanoe iiaw, beoause 
we OT0r-rateđ its impoitanoe thir(y years ago. The whole 
ntuation is alteređ. BusBia ka« oome moro than a thbusanA 
miles to meet ns, anđ we bave advanoeđ manj hnndređ miles 
to meet her. '* The Sepoj and the Cossack " have not yet 
eneotmtered eaoh other, '* on the banka of the Oxu8 ; " but 
their enoounter, peaoeful or warlike9 bas beoome a mnoh lees 
improbable oontingenoj. Wben Busala ia fairlj eatablished 
in Bokhara, ahe i^ill oome into neoeaaaij oonneoiion with 
the little-known oonntrj whidi liea between Bokhara and 
thoee parta of Afgbaniatan with wbioh we are f amiliar^ 
and ahe will paaa ahnost involuntarilj within tibe domain of 
Inđian politioa. 

[-4 Politkal Survep, December 1868.] 

AFGHANISTAN IN 1868. 

Binoe affaira in Afgbaniatan began, within the Uist month 
or two, to get a little more aettled, rumours bave oome to 
thia oonntrj that the Oovemment of the Yioeroy wa8 lesa 
unf avourable to attempting to aoqiiire influence at Cabul, in 
the only way in whicb influence can be obtained by ub in 
tbat capital. Thia appeara to me 8omewhat premature ; but 
Sir John Lawrence^s polioy in the affairs of Central Asia 
haa been ao prudent tbat I cannot doubt tbat if be really 
oontemplates apending money f or thia purpoae, be will have 
very good reaaona for doing ao. Aa to the advanoe tx) 
Candahar, which haa been advocated by nMuiy, aince the 
appearance of a celebrated artiole in the We8tminster in 
1857, aurely, however wiae it may one day be, if tbings in 
Persia and Central Aaia take tbe wor8t poaaible tum for us, 
the time ia not yet. 

[-4 Politkal 8urveyy Decemhm* 1868.] 
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THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF RU8SIA. 
Wlieii we liave taken everj possible preoauticm, the 
atuation will stiU be a perilous one. But when has our 
situation in Inđia been other than a perilous one P Inđia ia 
a barrel of gunpowdery round wliiGh sparks are perpetuall j 
fljing. The neighbourhood of Bussia adds, at the worst, a 
f ew sparks more. 

\_A Political Surve^, December 1868.} 

What then should we do P 

My answer is, — 1. We should strengthen our own position 
in India. Above ali, we should press forward our railways 
towards the frontier, make Kurraohee a great port, if the 
engineers, who have been latelj oonsntted, say that this oan 
be done, and eomplete railway communication through the 
whole of the Indus VaUey. To these strategioal measures 
we should add eyerythmg that oan be done to inorease our 
hold upon that part of the population of India whioh is not 
hopelessly disaffected to our nile, by every measure that oan 
tend to its happiness and well-being, while we should štand 
ready to orush any attempt at rebeUion on the part of the 
disaffected olasses as we did in 1857, with over-whelming 
8everity. 

[A Political Survei/, Decemher 1868.} 

WHY WE SHOULD CULTIVATE CLOSE RELATIONS WITH 
PERSIAP 

The honorable member has, as wa8 to be expeoted, devoteđ 
a considerable part of his speeoh to our relations with Perfda. 
Against the praotioal oonolusions at whioh he has arrived I 
have little to advanoe. I am as anxiouB as he oan be that we 
should keep, not only on amioable, but even upon cordial,. 
terms with the govemment of the Shah ; but I wish it to b€^ 
đifltinctly uinderstood that in advooating olose relations with 
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Persia, I am gnideđ chieflj by the f olIowmg consiđerations : — 
Firstlj, it seemB desirable that we ahould suppoit ihat 
gOTenunent from motivee of good neighbourhood, and because 
it Ib the obviouB interest of a ooimtrj sltuated like Great 
Britain that everj oiviliBation ahould develope itself in its 
own way. Seoondlj, it is desiiable that we should he aooept- 
able to, and influential at, Teheran, in order that we maj woTk 
in the interestfl of peaoe, When Peraia guarrels with Turkej 
or with Buflsia, we suffer more or less ; when she guarrels 
with the small potentatee of the Ghilf , we euffer more or less ; 
but when she guarreU with the Afghans or Beloochistan, it 
\&proximu$ arđet JTcalegon^ and we are put to infinite expense 
and inoonvenienoe in ordering out the fire-engines. Thirdlj, 
it is deeirable that we should be strong at Teheran, in order 
that we maj give ali possible support to the mat^rial develop« 
ment of the oountrj. The trade between Persia and India 
is alread j oonsiderable, but I am assured, bj those most 
intimatelj acquainted with ita details, that it ig not likelj to 
increase until better roads are made from the interior to the 
seaboard of Persia, For the obtaining of this and manj 
other good things f or that ooimtij, nothing is wanted but 
extemal peaoe and intemal strong govemment, together with 
the counsel and support of a thoroughlj disinterested and 
highlj-oiviUseđ power, 

\^Eome of Commom, July dik^ 1869.] 

J»OLICY OP THE BRITI8H GOVERNMENT WITH RIJGARD TO 
CENTRAli ASIA D^ 18^9, 

The policj of Her Majestj's Gtovemment with reference 
to Central Asia, in so far as it is eonnected with India, may 
be thus summed up :— ^ 

First, we desire to live on the best possible terms with ali 
OUT neighbours, bj which I mean that we not onlj desire to 
4q PP harm to them, but that each one of them 8hQul4 not 
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onlj be, but feel himself , the stronger and happier for being 
in contact with Her Majestj's Indian Empire. 

Secondlj, we intend to strengthen in everj possible wa7 our 
north-westem frontier. W6 intend to make, and are making, 
Knrrachee as good a port as modem engineering scienoe 
can make it. We look forward to the oompletion, at no 
very distant period, of the missing link of railway in the 
InduB Valley, and we are already pushing the railwa}r on 
towards Peshawur. 

Thirđlj, we mean to give eveij enoonragement to the 
extension of trade with Central Asia. We look with eon- 
siderable f avor upon the efiorts which are being made by Mr. 
Forsyth and others to extend that trade, and we are glad to 
observe that the Maharaja of Cashmere and his able Minister 
have been acting thoroughly with ns in that matter. We will 
regard with the most friendly feelings any judidons eflforts 
that may be made to increase our knowledge of the oountries 
to the north-w6st, as well as to the north-east and east of our 
đominions. It is, perhaps, not altogether ereditable to Great 
Britain that the geographer should have any work still to do 
80 near British territory, but the difficulties have been, and 
are even now, great ; and, oonsidering how reoent an acqui4i> 
tion the Punjab after ali is, wq thaj^ I hope^ plead not 
unsuGoessfuILy, bef ore the soienoe of Europe^ the re» dum and 
the regni navitas. 

Ija6tly, we are firmly persuaded that, if we ooulđ believe* 
in the possibility of any danger from the side of Central Asia 
threatening us at present in India, — ^if, in short^ that great 
Bubstantive oonquering empire of whioh I sp<^e a little time- 
ago did esist, and were not a mere fiotion of the brain, — our 
best proteotion, a better proteotion even than the vast spaces 
which a hostile army would have to traverse^ or than the^^ 
strength which that hostile army would have to meet, lies^ 
and will ever lie, in the good govemment of India,,in th^ 
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development of the material prosperitj and general well- 
being of the people. 

We wish our nile there to be inoreasinglj sjmpathetic, as 
weU as inoreasinglj enlightened ; and, while we will oniah 
and stamp out eveij, the alightest, attempt at resistanoe to 
authority , we will not f orget that authority in India, as in 
Europe, has sometimes '^ beat with his staff the child that 
might have led him/' 

By these aots, we believe, if by any, empire wiU be deserved 
and wiU be held ; and while we will watGh, and are watchmg, 
with the deepeet and minutest intereet, the development of 
events in Central Asia ; and while we wiU thank the honorable 
gentleman who has spoken to-night, and any other honorable 
gentleman, f or giving ns from time to time the benefit of any 
inf ormation which they may have, or any idea« that may 
ooour to them, we wi8h it to be distinotly iinderstood that we 
have not a f eeling of uneasiness or alarm about this whole 
matter. And the f aot that Bussia has advanoed to a point 
between Samaroand and Bokhara has not induoed us to do any 
one thing which we would not have had the strongest motives 
f or doing if she had never passed a verst beyond the Oren- 
burg line. [House qf CammonSf July dth, 1869.] 

AFGHANISTAN. 
For some years, the Committee wiU remember, a civil war 
raged in Af ghanistan, and it was impossible for even the best 
inf ormed statesman to say to whioh side the sympathie6 of 
that wild raoe would at length incline. During these yearSy 
Sir John Lawrenee, in spite of enoouragement, in spite of 
taunts, in spite of Bussophobia, and that still more dangerous 
oomplaint wbioh ever rages along the Indian f rontier line, 
and is known as the K.C.B. mania, held his hand, and preserved 
an attitude of friendly observation. That was the period of 
^ ma8terly inactivity," to use the happy phrase of a gifted man 
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the late Mr. J. S. "V^jllie, who wa8 in this House for a few 
we6ks, but has now, alas ! illustrated the sajing, *' whom the 
gođs love dies youiig." But then oiroumstanoeB ohanged. It 
became dear that Shere Ali leallj repreeented a majoritj of 
the Af ghan nation, and Sir John LawTenoe aesisted him with 
no niggard hancL Ali that has sinoe been done has been the 
development of that polioj. We have made no entangling 
ailianoe ; but the knowledge that we desire to see the eiist- 
ing ruler of Cabul strong, peaoeful, and prosperous, together 
with the frank intendiange of yiew8 that has taken plaoe 
between the Foreign Offioes at St. Petersburg and London, 
have produoed a most exoellent effeot, from the mouth of the 
Ehjber far away to the oitieB of Central Aaia. The politioal 
troubles of Afgham'stan, howeyer, ariše as suddenlj as the 
wmter-8tonns among her mountains, and rnanj aocidents 
might upset the f air premise of the preeent. 

[^House of Comfnon8y Indian Financial Statement^ Aug. 6th^ 

1870.] 

FEESIA, MERV, HERAT, 1873. 

It has been said that the Shah should be enoouraged to 
take Merv. Why should he be enoouraged to take Merv, to 
add an oasis and some more thousand square miles of desert 
to a coimtry of which some one said that it oonsisted of onlj 
two parts, — ^the desert with salt, and the desert without salt P 
Would it really be to his happiness to add to a territoij 
wliioh is already twenty times as big as Ireland, and which 
even before the last famine had only a population of about 
seven to the square mile P 

With'regard to Herat, I do not see that its possession 
would really benefit Persia. But if it did, Herat is not ours 
to give. It belongs to the Afghans, who are our aUies just 
as muoh as the Persians. It is quite beside the mark to assert 
that wey at one time, over-rated the importanoe to English 
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interests of Herat stajing in the hands in wliich it wa8. Yery 
possiblj we đid ; but it is one thing to 8ay that we might 
have done wi8ely f orty jears ago not to trouble ourselves so 
much about Herat, and quite another thing to 8ay that to 
ohange our minds about it now, and to 8ay that it ought to 
belong to Persia, would be a wiBe measure even if it were a 
just one. We are, no doubt, so strong in India that \iire 
might afiord to disregard the imputation whioh would be sure 
to be made, that, namely, we had changed our policy about 
Herat under pressure. But putting aside, as I have said, f or 
a moment the justioe of the case, it would be quite undesir- 
able to give an altogether unneoessary shock to publio opinion 
in Asia. My honorable friend has spoken frankly , and I will 
speak frankly. My honorable friend has some influence in 
the Councils of Teheran.* Let, then, my honorable friend 
do ali he oan to tum away the minds of ali persons there from 
any idea of aggression ; be it on Turkey, be it on the small 
independent potentates of the Ghilf , be it on Bussia, be it even 
on the Turkoman barbarians, if these last leave the Fersian 
frontiers alone, which, by the way, they will hardly do, unless 
some better force is organised for their proteotion. If my 
honorable friend will do this, and make himself at the same 
time the advooate of material progress and European ideas 
of govemment, he will do a far greater servioe to his friends 
than by stapiping the eomplaints of some of them with his 
authority. 

It is with great satisf aotion that I observe the rise of a new 
generation of Indian offioials, who take as strong an interesi 
in Persia as did the offioers whom we sent in f ormer days to 
train the armies of the Shah. The knowledge of that oountry 
which is now possessed by Sir Frederick O-oldsmid, Major 
Bateman-Champain, Major St. John, Major Murdoch Smith, 
and others, who have been oonneoted with our Persian 

♦ Mr. Edward Eastwick. 
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telegraph line, is most honorable to them, anđ cannot fail to 
be in many wa7S useful to their Government, The state of 
things in Persia is oertainlj in many way8 regrettable, but 
there can be no doubt that the e jes of the highest personageB 
at Teheran have been recentlj opened to the f aot that the great 
misfortune of Persia is the interposition, between it and 
the civilisation of Europe, of large provinoes belonging to 
Eussia and Turkej, which are verj indifferent oonductors of 
civilisation. [^Home of Commons^ April 1873.] 

FOREIGN POLICT OF INDIA IN 1873. 

It is a part of our polioj, and a very important one, to 
surround our frontiers by a cirde of States over whiGh we do 
not wish, nay, would shiink from attempting, to exert any 
authority ; because, amongst other reasons, the oharge would 
be far too great a burden upon our Indian finanoes, but 
which we desire to be in close allianoe with, and powerfully 
influenced by, the Indian Government. The most important 
of these States are Khelat, Afghanistan, Nepaul, and Burmah. 
liVe oonsider that these territories are within the legitimate 
ephere of our attraction, and no hostile interferenoe with 
them would be viewed with indifferenoe by us. We think 
they belong of right to the sphere of English oommeroe and 
of English ideas ; but, as f or ereoting them, or any of them, 
into def enoes against Bussia, or any body else, that is not 
what occupies us. If we want, at any future time, — ^and in 
the ohanges and chances of human things, of oourse it is 
within the range of pos8ibility that we may want bulwaTks 
against some body or other, — ^we shall know how to make 
them, even if the Suleiman, and the Hindoo Koosh, and the 
Karakorum, and the Himalaya into the bargain, are so 
obliging to our f oes as to take themselves out of the way. 
*We shaU find bulwajpks in our own arms and in our own 
policy. It was by these that we won India against odds, the 
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like of whiob even the wildest aleurmist never brought against 
UB in bis WQrfiEt fits of Bussophobia treniens^ and it is bj these 
we mean to keep it. I am heart and soul with those who saj 
that we should watoh and know everj step of Bussian advanoe. 
The resnlt of not doing so is that we are expo6ed from time 
to time to suoh f oolish panios as that whioh has been lately 
raging ; but if we reallj do take the trouble to keep otuselves 
aoouratelj aoquainted with what Bussia is doing, it will be 
manj a day bef ore it is neoessarj to do anjthing in oonse- 
quenoe which we are not alreadj doing f or other reasons, and 
the best advioe that oan be given is oontained in the Spanish 
proverb, ^^ Let him attaok who wills, the strong man waits.'' 

l^Home of CommonB^ April 1873.3 

MERV AND HERAT IN 1874-76. 

TJnless diplomaoj keeps the Bussians away from Merv, we 
oan take up no attitude in these oountries exoept one. We 
have nothing to say, as of right, beyond the limits of the 
dominions whioh we have reoognised as those of Shere Ali, 
but any aggression on those dominions by a European Power 
means war with England. 

I am generally supposed, and I believe justly, to be as 
f avorable to Bussia as any one who has studied this question ; 
and I do not imagine that any person in Bussia, who8e 
opinion is worth oonsidering, has ever dreamt of meddling 
with Herat ; but the neeessity of our not allowing a European 
Power to meddle with Herat I have never doubted, as any 
one who will take the trouble to look at my writings and 
speeches may readily convinoe himself . 

Bussia, even if she were in possession of Herat, would still 
find herself further from our Scinde frontier than the Land's 
End is from John O'Ghroats. An attempt upon India by 
Bussia, even if she were in possession of Herat, would be a 
đisastrous f ailure ; but the acoiđents of hiBtory, and the 
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engagements asstimed bj variouB Ministers have oommitted 
118 as to Herat, and by Herat we must štand« 

The last f ancy of alannists is that Merv would be used b7 
the E.iissians for the purpose of making a dash at Heiat. 
Dover migkt, with infinitelj greater f aoilitj, be used as a 
place for making a dash against Calais ; but the inhabitants 
of that ckij sleep in peaoe, and so maj the inhabitants of 
Herat, until some English Minister altogether dtsavows 
the polioj that has been hitherto pnrsued bj ali English 
Ministers of ali parties. 

It is necessarj to saj this to prevent misoonoeption ; but 
pray understand that I do not think that Bussia has hitherto 
done anj one single thing in Central Asia, that she had not 
a perf ect good right to do, so far as we are oonoemed. As to 
how far she may have made imprudent statements to us as to 
what she meant and did not mean to do, that is a matter on 
which I express no opinion. 

\^The Conteinporary Reviewy 1876, reprinted at the end of 
Notes of an Indian Journey.'] 

ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EA8T, 1876. 

A great many politidans do not seem as yet to realise how 
enormou8ly the relations of the Great Powers have been 
altered by the events of 1870. What is the faot of the 
Continent at this moment P It is that Germany is immensely 
inoreasing her already immense military strength, that she is 
making her westem frontier so strong as to be able to keep 
Franoe at a distance while she strikes with her full f oroe, 
to the east and south, if needs be. The oauses whioh may 
embroil her \vith Austria are well known, but less attention 
has been given in this oountry to what people in Germany 
seem to be thinking muoh more of, — the possibility of a 
ooUision with Russia. It is for the event of this possible 
oollision that Bussia is herself straining her resouroes to 
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crowd alwaj8 more and more men into her an)iy, so 
that Bhe will soon have on paper positivelj a lai^r foroe 
than that repreaented bj ali the armies of Europe only a 
f ew jears ago. But the battle-fields whicli BuBsia is think- 
ing of are not battle-fields on the Oxus or before Herat, but 
more serious battle-fields nearer home. On her own soil, or 
close to % Bussia is a terriblj f ormidable power ; but at a 
vast distanoe from her own soil, she is a verj wea.k power ; 
for her want of monej, want of scienoe, and oomparative 
want of offioial honestj, teli much more heavilj against her, 
at a distanoe from the centre of affairs, than thej do near 
home. This, then, may be taken as the firsit great modifica- 
tion of the politioal situation sinoe 1868. Bussia has now 
got a power stronger than herself with whiQh she may at anj 
moment beoome embroiled upon her vestern frontier. How 
far are we avaj from the dajs when the Emperor Nioholas 
addressed the ojffioers of the Prussian guard in the palače at 
Berlin, and thought he was pajing them a great compliment 
when he called them '^ hk advanoed guard " ! 

\_The Fortnightly BevieWy Novemher 1875.] 

ADVANCE TO QITETTA, &c., 1876. 

As for our advancing to Quetta, Candahar, or Herat, one 
hour before it is absolutelj necessary to do so, I am entirelj 
opposed to any such step. Even if our army were composed 
of saints, or, as they said of it in Abyssniia, of " religious 
students," it could not fail very soon to disgust the popula- 
tions around these places: for an army, however virtuous, 
must eat, and the mere trebling or quadrupling of prices to 
people who suflEer alway8 from grinding poverty, would be 
f elt as a most cruel wrong. Beyond our own North- West 
frontier, we never can be looked upon as anything but the 
less of two evils, and must take infinite care to be considered 
the less and not the greater. [^s above,'] 
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ENGLAKD AND RUSSIA IN 1812 AND 1876. 

Then, in 1812 Bussia was no doubt fax less rich and far 
less skilful than she is now ; but who that know8 the ooiintrj 
would maintain f or a m(»nent that her increase, even in the 
arts (whioh, to nse Gampbell'š expree8ion in speaking of her, 
" irrge Bellona'8 iron car" ), has been fedntlj oomparable to 
that of Britain P She has now got in Europe a rather meagre 
net work of railwayB, while in India we have got a better net 
work of railwa7B than ahe has at home ; and in Asia she has 
no railways at ali. • 

Then, oontrast her roads and our roads. Has she anj 
thing in Asia to oompare to the Orand Trunk Soad P Has 
she manj things like it in Europe P If people who vrite 
about Bussia, and her tremendous power for offenoe, would 
only just go and look at her ! 

Next, think of the growth of our mercantile navj, and 
power of transporting men and munitions of war, as 
oompared \vith the transporting power of Bussia. Oontrast 
the ease \vith which we can send anj amount of troops anj 
where, ^ith the toilsome marches which Bussia would have 
to calculate on in sending troops across Asia. Compare the 
effects of the Crimean war in retarding our national progress, 
with the f earful shock that was given to Bussia bj that war. 
Then, again, oompare the kind of territory whioh we have 
oonquered in India with that whieh she is oonquering in 
Central Asia. Bemember that one man commanded as an 
ensign when our.frontier towards the North-We8t was 
twenty miles in front of Bombaj, and as a Colonel when our 
frontier wa8 at Peshawar. Why, the Punjab alone is worth 
every acre that Bussia has got south of Orenburg ! 

If she were thinking of India, and were at ease about 
Europe, she would diminish her army, save her money, 
perfeot her communioations, make the three Khanates as 
Bussian as Bengal is English, and prepare for a great 
struggle in 1900. 
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So mu(^ for the past, but reoolieot that ev6ryt}iiiig in 
England is advanoing in geometrioal as oompared merely to 
arithmetioal progressioii in Bnssia,— our wealth, onr skill, 
onr oanjing pow6r, — and that £rom year to jear sucoess in 
war beoomes more and more a question, fiist of scienoe, 
seoondlj of power to buj enormouslj oostlj applianoes. 

[^As abote.'] 

A SPIRITED FOREIGN POLICT ON THE NORTH-EAST 
FRONTIER. 

The same kind of peison who is ali for a '^ spiiited f oreign 
policj," and '^taking time hj the forelock'' on the North- 
West frontier, is ali for eating up Burmah when occaaion 
serves. He does not refieot that if we take Burmah, we 
must keep for some time a oonsiderable body of troops to 
ooeupj it, and that bj so doing, we shall either diminish our 
f orce on our opposite frontier, or unđuly thin the garrisons 
whioh we have dotted over India, or inorease taxation ; for 
we have already got the richest part of Burmah, and, the 
moment after annexation, we should begin to think of good 
administration, that is, of giving the ooimtrj the advantages 
of a European Government, in retum for an Astatic revenue. 

\_A% abave.'} 

THE AFGHANS IN 1878. 

The whole thing is a question of relative duties. Shall I 
be thought verj psurochiallj-minded if 1 8ay that these people 
are not in our parish? India is, after ali, only a oomer 
of the great British parish, and it oontains 250,000,000 
for whom we are doubtless doing much, if we look at it from 
the point of view of our numbers and position on the eturth's 
surfaoe, but on whom, after ali, we are producing very 
moderate results. Is it, then, mse to enter upon a oourse of 
polioy whioh is but too likely to end in landing us with the 
additional responsibility of what a friend of mine epigram- 
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matlcally đesoribed the other day as "Four SwitzerlandB 
inhabited by savages P " 

The noble Lord farther ezplained that the reason why he 
desired to have an inđependent and friendlj Power in 
Afghanistan wa8 that Af ghanistan had a Frontier fiom 
if\nxhj at anj moment, '' the Natives oonld invade or make 
a raid on India." Well, if that is bo, ali I oan say is that 
I trust not twenty-f our honrs will pass bef ore the India Offioe 
telegraphs to Lord Lytton to wind up the Indian Empire 
and oome home. Talk of British India being invaded by 
the Af ghans ! Talk of England being oonguered by the 
gipsies ! To base a polioy on a dream like that, is, indeed, 
strange. But the noble Lord went on to quote Lord 
Lawrence's account of the plundering propensitieB of the 
Af ghans. Who doubts them P I do not mean to 8ay that 
they would not be too glad to invade India if they oould^ 
and I dare say the gipsies would be very glad to oonquer 
Engknd. We want the Af ghan Buler to be strong, beoause 
we want from him, as I have said before, 'Hhat kind of 
indirect assistanoe which a civilised Government must always 
derive from being known to exercise a pacdfying and semi- 
civilising influence around its own borders/* But as for 
fearing the Aighans, I cannot imderstand what it means. 
Has it oome to this, Sir ? Are we really not living in the 
year 1878, under the auspicious reign of Lord Beaoonsfield 
and a Government which loves a spirited foreign policyP 
Are we afraid even of the Afghans P Is this not 1878 but 
1761 P Is Ahmed Shah, and not Shere Ali, on the throne 
of Afghanistan P and we, are we like the last great ruling 
race which preceded us in India, about to suffer a crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Afghans P What I am I to be 
told that when our troops have to meet this Af ghan invasion, 
they will advance to do so as the Mahrattas are said by a 
historian of those times to have advanced at Paniput, with, 

M 
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**erery 8yinptom of hopeleas despair, rather than fhat of 
steađj resoltttion ? '' Woulđ ^'eveij thing in our host 
bespeak the deq>onđeno7 of Baonflce prepared rather than 
theoourage of victorj detenninedP" And when the fight 
wa8 over, would our oommander have to write a letter to the 
y ioeroj like that one whioh the Mahratta oammander wrot6 
to the Peiahira, and whioh broke his heart, as well it might, 
8ir, f or it oonvejed in figurative Oiiental language onlj too 
tnie an impreflsion of agonising and intolerable disaster P Is 
that what is feared hj this GK>y6mment whidi talks so much 
of a spirited f oreign policj P India, as the noble Lord told 
us, bas been often invaded from bejond the Passes. Doubtless 
it has, and England bas been often invaded bj the Norwe- 
gians and Đanea. Are we afraid of the Norwegian8 and the 
Đanes nowP There are real dangers enongh in Inđia 
without inventing new ones. Did the noble Lord ever hear 
the Mahratta sajing, ^'If eaoh of us onlj threw a single 
olod of earth, we oould overwhelm the white faoes.'' Of 
'OOtirse, thej oould ; but did this prevent our taking fort after 
fort, eaoh a sort of inland Gibraltar, and making the 
Mahratta oountrj in no long time as quiet as Buckingham- 
^diire or Kent P ISause of Commam* Decemher 1878.] 

LORD LAWRENCE. 

I wa8 led to these remarks by speaking of Mr. Seton- 
Xarr; but Mr. Seton-Karr is not the only distinguisheđ 
Indian who bas been hardly treated by eminent persons 

* Pailiaiaent met in Deoember, and th« Af glian gnestion iras immediately 
Taised by an ađmirable speech from Mr. Wlutbread. As he sat down an 
=old and very experienc6d member said to me, '* that is the strongest indict- 
•nent I" ever heard in the House of Commons." I conld well beliere it, for 
•since Mr. IKThiiVread's grandfather attacked Mr. Pitt for his insane policy in 
1792, and Fox made his great Oczakow oration, there had been few better 
"^Prortunitios of the same kind. 

{^The Afghan FoH<fy of the Beaconajield Government y 1880.] 
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đuiing this oontroversj. Lord Lawrenoe has fared even 
inroTse, and the name of Lord Lawrenoe is too oloselj asBo« 
dated with some of the most stirring Indian memories f or 
one who has represented the Indian Government in this 
Honse to hear him attacked withoat pain. In a great 
f oreign oitj takes place a ceremony whioh I have never had 
the good fortune to see, though I know the plaoe well> 
but which some who hear me may have been fortunate 
enough to have seen. Tear by jear the ganison of Seville 
marches into the great Cathedral, and lowers the oolors to 
the tomb of St. Ferdinand, the king who took the city from 
the Moors six centuries and more ago. Sir, I think that, at 
least as long as he lives, Members of both Houses of Parlia^ 
ment would oonsnlt their self-respeot if , when speaking of the 
North-West Prontier, they were to lower, — observe, I do 
not say to strike, — ^their oolors to John Lawrenoe of the 
Punjab. [^Rome of Commom^ December 1878.] 

THE SCIEOTIFIO FRONTIER* 

And one word now, Sir, about this soientifio Prontiei*. 
What is a scientific Frontier P The phrase is a translation 
from the Prenoh, and in that tongue um froniikre scientifigtie 
means a Frontier for whioh nature has done nothing, and 
man has been obliged to do everfthing. The Frontier of 
Franoe towards the Low Countries, which was def ended by 
Vanban and others, with the Une of f ortresses whioh has 
beoome so famous, is the frontikre 8cientifiqm par excellence. 
The Frontier whioh nature has defended by the Pyren^es 
is not the frantikre scientifigm. What the Prime Minister 
meant when he told us that we ^vent to war for a soientifio 
Frontier, goodness or the opposite of goodness only knoWs ; 
but what he said was, that we went to war for a Frontier 
which we should be obliged to defend by a 008tly Une of 
fortresses, leaving, in orđer to do this, a Une of Frontier 

m2 
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whioh nature hađ made ao starong ihat verj little erpenđltuie 
would be needed od it, eren if an invasion were imnunent, 
and none at ali imless inTadon were inuninent. Under no 
droumstanoes oould this Boientifio Frontier \^ foiind without 
taking in the whole of the ^d tribes, nor, bo far as I oan 
Bee, without going right over into the vallej of the Helnmnd. 
But supposing you take in the wad tribes, the prooeeding i« 
8urely a most suiprising one from a militaij point of Yiew ; 
while from a dvil point of view, it is just as if a bee-keeper 
fihould annex 10,000 wasps' nests bj way of a profitable 
investment. [H(m9e of Commonsj December 1878.] 

THE SEPOT AND THE COSSACK. 

It will not be neoessaij, even if thej do meet, that they 
shoulđ meet as enemies ; but, looking to the imjust and 
erroneous estimates of eaoh others' oharaoters, which prevail 
in the two eoimtries, it is but too probable, if they meet soon, 
that sooner or later they will engage in an armed oonfliot, 
while Asia stands by in silent amasement. If wise counsels 
had prevailed, it might have been that the meeting of our 
Frontiers would not have ooourred tili that weary group of 
East European and West Asiatic que8tion8, whioh are the 
real oause of the estrangement between us and Bussia, had 
been put in the way of settlement. Never were truer woTds 
spoken than some that were spoken to me in 1876 by the 
late Frince Toherkasky, when he said that Central Asia was 
to Russia ^^VOrient de fantaisie while Turkey was VOrient 
sMeux.^^ l^Home of Commons^ December 1878.] 

THE END OF " THE GREAT GAME." 

An event onoe oocurred whioh has not been very muoh 

notioed, but whioh struok Lord Ellenborough, who wa8 

Governor-Gteneral at the time, very muoh indeed, and whioh 

may be worth mentioning. No sooner had the army which 
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avenged our đisasters in Cabul retumed to India^ and with 
ali its vast train of f ollowers put the Sutlej between it and 
the work whioli it had oompleted, than that mightj river 
čame down in flood and 8wept away both the bridges by 
wIiiGh it had crossed. There oould hardlj have been a more 
fitting ending f or a melanoholj chapter in our national 
history* It really almost looked as if a Higher Power had 
meant to give us a waming not to re-oonmienoe to play at 
the expense either of England or of India what iras lightly 
and wiokedly oalled, ere yet oor first ill-f ated anny orossed 
the Frontier, the Oreat Game of Central Asia, 

[Home of CommonSj Deceniber 1878.] 

THE AFGHAN POLICT OF THE BEACONSFIELD 
GOVERNMENT. 

OuT Conservative friends would much like to be able to Bay, 
as they oonstantly insinuate, that the liberals were caught 
napping, so to speak, by the advanoe of Bussia, that it wa8 a 
Conservative Administration whioh čame f orward and wamed 
the oountry not to treat the Bussian advanoe as a bugbear, 
but to look it oalmly in the f aoe, and see that, in old Boman 
phrase, the oommonwealth took no damage. 

XJnhappily, for them, however, they oan with truth say 
nothing of the kind. It was a member of the Liberal party, — 
a bitter enemy of the poliey whioh has been adopted by the 
Beaoonsfield Administration in dealing with Afghanistan^ — 
who, in July 1868, spoke as follows : — 

" I should have been sorTy if this conversation had oome 
to an end without my having had an opportunity of ezpress- 
ing my very great regret that one of those untoward 
aooidents to which this House is subjeot should have 
prevented the honorable and gallant General, the member for 
Frome (Sir Heniy Rawlinson), bringing before us a subjeot 
which ii?iU^ I fear, however f avorably matterd may tum out> 
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exert a sinister influence on many future Inđian budgets. 
I ailuđe, of oourse, to the reoent advanoe of Bussia in Central 
Asia. I am, as far as pofidble, from being an alarmist on this 
question. Some who bave given much attention to it saj 
that I am too little of an alarmist ; but I do think that even 
in this orowded Session this matter should not bave been 
paased by. There is a difierenoe between panio and wise 
foresigbt. A disoussion inaugurated as it would bave been 
bj the honorable and gallant O^neral, with wbo8e views some 
of us do, and some of us do not, agree, but who8e acquaint- 
anoe with a oertain portion of the subjeot we ali admit to be 
great and almost umque, woul4 h^^ve enlightened opinion in 
Europe, strengthened the hands of the Vioeroy * in what I 
oonsider his wi8e polioj, and, above ali, oalmed opinion in 
India. Par be it from us to vish to see a revival of the 
Anti-Busaian feeling of tbirtj jears i^o; but let us pot 
deceive ourselves, This is a grave matter. It is for the 
interest of ali of us, and above iJl for the interest of the 
Governmei;t for the time being, that aU the best inf ormation 
and ali the best thought about Bussia, 'wbiQh exists in 
"VSTestem Europe, should be oalled out for oiir guidance, and 
it is known to everj one that the most povereign means of 
oalling out the best knowledge, and ali the best thought, 
existing in We8teTn Europe on ajij political subjeot, is a 
discuseion in the Britisb Houae of Commons/'t 

\^The J/ghan PoUcy ofihe Beaconsfield Oovernmentf 1880.] 

LORD NORTHBROOK, 

]SiVen in India,'-^the land pf sudden calamity and terrible 
purprises, — yf^ have had five jrears of great good f ortune,— » 
perhaps the most peaoeful and prosperous whioh bave evw 

♦ Lord Lawrence. 

I !gouBe pf CommonS) JiQy 27th, 1868, 
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passed over that peninsula in modem times. Now, at last 
f ortune has tumed, and, like our piedeoessois, we have to 
deal with one of those natural calamities nrhioh human 
energy may mitigate, but which no power of ours oould haVe 
prevented. I hope, wlien that calamitj has beoome a matter 
of historj, it will be f ound that those who had to deal with 
it did their dut7. I think the Home Gbvemment will not be 
f ound wanting, and aeldom have the destinies of India been 
watohed in Galcutta by a quioker eje, or swa7ed hj a 
finner hand, than those of Lord Northbrook. 

[At Elginy Januanj 1874.] 

LORD LTTTON. 

There is one person, and one absent from this oountrj, to 
whom I will appeal, and that ifl the Vioeroj himself , — not 
now, not in the excitement of oonfliot and oontroversj, but 
when ali is done, when the time comes to him, which must 
oome to ali of us, the time described in not the least beauti- 
ful of the many beautiful pages he has written — 

Wlien the great Ship of Life — 
Surviving, thoagh sh&ttered, the tumult and strife 
Of earth's angrj element, — ^masts broken ahort, 
Decks drenchedf bulwark8 beaten, — drives straight iato pett ;: 
When heeding no longer the sea's baffled roar,. 
The mariner tuma to his rest ever more. 

When that time c(»nes, whioh is, I trust, separated f or hin^ 
from these dark dajrs by muoh better work f or his oountrj 
than that in which he has been reoently engaged, I cannot 
think that his answer to the question, " Waa this well done P "^ 
^ill be in the affirmatiTe. 

\^At Peterhead, Sepiember 1879.]; 
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PART III. 



THE COLONIES. 



THE COLONIES IN 1880. 



The herita^e to wliich the new Government succeeded in 
the Colonies vras by no means so đisagreeable as that which 
it reoeived in Inđia ; but it was not without its difficulties 
and anxietie8. The nnhappj forward polioy, which had 
brought upon us suoh dire calamities in Asia, had been carried 
also to Afrioa, and the southem part of the Continent had 
most unnecessarilj been disturbed by a great war. There 
was, howeyer) this difference between what had oocurred in 
A^hanistan and in Zululand. The polioj of the Home 
Gx)Temment had led directlj to the one set of calamities, but 
only indirectly to the other. Lord Camarvon wa& in too 
great a hurry, and he wa8 curiou8ly unluoky in the choice of 
his instruments, if he did not wi8h to transplant the f orwax<i 
polioy to South Africa ; but that, I think, is about ali that 
oan, Tfith f aimess and oharity, be said against him as a depart- 
mental chief ; while his immediate successor f ound the mis- 
ohief pretty well ab:eady done ; and, though I think of course 
that a great opportiuiity of enioreing wise yiews as to the 
aotion of Colonial Govemors wa8 missed in the spring of 
1879, 1 know that suoh large questions are deoided not by 
iudividual Ministers but by Oabinets. 
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If the general policy, however, of a Cabinet is of a Jingo 

oharaoter, Jingoism will beoome the order of the day through- 

out the empiie, and the Jingo stonn raged in South Afrioa 

i¥ith great haj, The Basuto war, about whieh the new8- 

papers are writing now, is, 80 to speak, the ground-swell 

which that stonn has left behind it. It is the result of the 

same temper of mind which led to so manj other troubles, — 

the temper of mind whioh induoee people to out knots insteađ 

of iintjing them. Of oourse^ it was a verj impleasant knot 

f or a peaceful law-abiding oommnnitj, like the white settlers 

at the Cape, to know that there wa8 a distriot of their oountry 

in which there were about 500 white men amongst 128,000 

blacks, at best just emerged from savagerj and aimed to the 

teeth. The Cape Ministrj rightlj thought that it would be 

muoh to the advantage of the blacks that thej should fali 

into the ways of dvilised persons, and.only oarry arms when 

they formed a part of some force whioh required to be armed, 

or vhen, for some other good reason, they had reoeived per- 

mission to do so. Thuoydide8, the histoiian, centuiies bef ore 

the Ghristian era, spoke of the habitual oanjing of arms as a 

eharacteristio of barbarism, and it stands to reason that this 

should be so. The Cape Parliament and Gbvemment had as 

perfect a right, if they so wiUed it, to disarm the Basutos 

as the English Government and Parliament had to disarm 

the Highlanders. I need hardly 8ay, by the bye, that they 

were prepared to pay the full value for ali the weapons whioh 

were given up. Their mistake was that they did not wait 

for a oonTenient season. The forward polioy was still in 

their heads. They must need out their knot, instead of 

untying it. They were in no sense guilty of injustioe, but 

they took a most impolitic step. Both the late and the pre- 

eent Government thought that step an impolitio one, and 

both 6trongly urgeđ the Cape Ministrjr not to take it, but 

beyond that they had neither power nor right to go. Many 
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tMngs are done bj the self-goveniiiig oolonies, wliich no 
Britiflh fltatesman oan sppioTe. The piotectiTe policj of 
Bome of them, f or eiample, is sunplj đisastrons, hindering 
their progresa now and lajing up a store of diffioolties f or 
the future. Ton oannot, howeyery at one and the eame time 
k6q> people in leading strings and teach them to walk alone. 
Thej must make their blunders and leam bj them just as 
we have done. Our experienoe and advioe maj belp to 
reoall them sooner from binndering, but we oannot hope to 
prevent it altogether. Some have thougkt that, if Sir Bartle 
Frere had been recalled the moment the new Gbvermnent 
čame into offioe, there woald have been no Basuto War ; but 
those who think so mistake dates. The disarmament pro- 
olamation wa8 issued as far baok as April 6, and, althongh 
Sir Bartle Frere was no doubt entirelj in favour of it, the 
Cape Ministrj and the Cape Parliament were enthusiasticallj 
in favour of it, quite independentlj of him. Sir Bartle 
Frere's influence at the Cape was oonsiderable, but it had 
its limits. He was stronglj in favour of oonfederation. 
Eveij motive that oould influenoe a publie man induceđ 
him to work for confederation, and he was known to be 
baoked in his support of it bj both politioal parties and bj 
ali statesmen at home without exoeption. Yet the Cape 
Ministij and Sir Bartle Frere together utterlj f ailed in their 
oonfederation proposal, whereas the Basuto disarmament was 
supported in the Cape House of Assemblj, as late as the 
month of June, by a majoritj of 37 to 28, whioh, as that 
Assemblj oonsists of onlj 68 members, is equivalent to a 
majority of 80 in this country. It was energetioallj opposed 
by a seotion of the House, but that seotion was disastrouslj 
beaten. 

There is no more delicate ground for home politieians to 
tread in dealing with the colonies than the question of the 
relations between the white raoe auđ the masses of the 
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ooloured population, for we are dealing in perfect securitj 
with men who are living in oonstant fear, and no passion ia 
fieroer than f ear. If we mean tx) preserve an influence for the 
advantage of the colonred masseB, we must be Tery oareful 
not to allow the white race to f anoy, a? they are but too apt 
to do, that we take cddes against them. It would have been 
impossible to have gone further than Lord Kimberlej did 
without making matters infinitelj wor8e instead of better. 
I have read and listened to suggestions of late for the 
govemment of South Afrioa, whioh would have made GJeorge 
GrrenviUe's hair štand on end. 

Some little misconoeption, hj the wa7, has arisen with 
reference to a statement made by Lord Kimberlej to a deputa- 
tion. It has been supposed that he meant to saj that the 
Natal G-ovemment had adopted, with reference to its natives, 
preciselj the same policj which the Cape has adopted with 
reference to the Basutos. That, however, was not so. Lord 
Eimberloj was arguing that it would not have contented the 
Basutos to have put them under Natal, because in Natal 
they would have been subject to similar restrictions as to 
arms to those which the Cape G-ovemment is trymg to impose 
on them. That contention was strictlj correct. The Natal 
Govemment has for manj years pursued the policj of pre- 
venting, as far as it could, guns getting into native hands. It 
has passed no less than ten laws for that purpose. And the 
Basutos knew this so well that, at their Pitso or inf ormal 
ParUament in 1879, a Basuto chief said, " We refused to be 
annexed to Natal, because we well knew that the Natal Gov- 
emment disarmed the natives, and we therefore elected to 
be annexed to the Cape." That statement had no historioal 
value, but it 8hows what the Basutos feel about the Natal 
sjstem. Where the Cape Govemment erred, in Lord Kim- 
berlej's view, was in their mode of disarming, in trjring to do 
])j a coup-de-mam^ and at a most imlucky moment, what the 
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Natal Gbvemment has effeoted bj the long and steadj pres- 
Bure of prevention. If anj one waiit8 to see how that pres- 
Bure woTk8 in praotioe, he had better look at Mr. Trollope's 
aooount of his vidt to South Afrioa. No doubt there are 
more arma in the hands of Natal natives than the law per- 
mits ; but I daresaj that the Cape Gbvemment would have 
been quite satisfied if , by its disarmament policj, it had 
brought down the number of arma in Basutoland to the 
Natal proportion. 

An eminent person, who, although he is the son of Charles, 
Earl Grej, who did bo muoh f or the liberties of this countrj, 
has never been able to understand that the people of Greater 
Britain have the libertj-loving instinots of the people of 
Great Britain, has retumed to the charge in this number of 
the Nineteenth Centurt/j and ui^es, as he has frequently urged 
bef ore, that the libends oommitted a great error in giving the 
people of Cape Colonj a right to manage their own affairs. 
The answer to that is simplj this. Gbvemment in the Cape 
Colonj had, Bome ten years ago, come to a dead-look. It 
was absolutelj neoessarj to alter the oonstitution, which was 
half-way between despotism and self-govermnent, — ^to ga 
baok to despotism or forward to self-govemment. The 
Colonj was asked if it would like to go baok to despotism 
and beoome what is oalled a Crown Colonj, that is, a Colony 
ruled from England bj the Colonial Minister of the day. 
For small oommunities, espeoiallj when there is onlj a limited 
number of Europeans, that is an exoellent form of Govern- 
ment, and several of the West India islands have, in our 
own times, given up impraotioable oonstitutions and beoome 
Crown Colonies. But we should ali have thought very badly 
of the people of the Cape Colony if they had eleoted to have 
their affairs taken absolutelj out of their own hanđš. As,, 
then, they rejected that proposition, and the existing state of 
things was intolerable, there was nothing for it but to aeoept 
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the onlj alternative, and give them self-govenunent. On the 
wliole, the experiment has answered extremel7 well. It has 
an8wered well in the main even on that delioate point of the 
relation of the white and the blaek raoeR. I need hardlj 
remind suoh an andienoe as I address that the Cape Colonj 
had nothing to do with the Znlu War. That wa8 the affair 
partlj of the Imperial Government and paitlj of the Colonj 
of Natal. 

But the self-govemment of the Cape Colonists has been 
in one respect def ective. Thej have had a British f orce, and 
the strong arm of the mother countrj to Tely upon. It wonld 
be intolerable that the state of things which has hitherto 
existed should go on ; that they should make the enors in 
poliey whioh lead to wars ; and that we should supply the 
troops to get them out of the eonseqaence6 of their errors. 
Both the late and the present Seoretaries of State wamed 
them, however, that that was not to be in this ease. If they 
brought on a war by insisting on the disarming of the 
Basutos, they must fight out that war by their own strength, 
and thus fax, I am bound to say, they have shown the most 
thorough determination to do so. Nor oan I see how the 
Imperial Government is to be drawn into the trouble, unless 
the area of war extending beyond Cape Colony should 
involve distriots of South Africa, f or whioh the Imperial and 
not the Cape Government is responsible. That would raise 
a new set of questions, whioh we need not enter upon untU 
they ariše ; but f or ali our sakes it is to be hoped that they 
may not ariše ; and then what will happen will, I trust, be 
this. The Cape Government, after having vindioated the 
Bupremaoy of the law, to whioh ali must bow, even the most 
interesting and admired of savages and barbarians, as well as 
more dvilised persons, W3ll then, having sufEered grievously 
in pooket as well as in other ways, make reasonable arrange- 
ments about the Basutos and other blaok raoes with whioh 
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thej are in immediate oontact, and things will go on as 
smoothlj as thej do in Canada or New Zealand. But, re- 
member, this is only what we hope and wi8lL WhGrever 
war ndses its head, there the chapter of aooidents is open, 
and jou must not imderstand me as prophesjdng anjtbing, 
but onlj as eKpressing hopes whieh tbe Information in the 
possession of tbe Gbvemment makes it reasonable for 
us to indulge. One tbing I do venture to propbesj, and 
tbat is, that tbe present Government will not be wantLng 
in oaution and prudence in tbe management of its Colonial 
affairs. 



OUR COLONIAL EMPIEE. 

Nor do I tbink we sball sbow any lack of tbe Imperial 
špirit; but, wben I speak of tbe Imperial špirit, I do not 
allude to tbat sort of Imperial špirit of wbicb we beard so 
mucb a f ew jeais ago, wben Captain Sword was alwayB marcb^^ 
ing acroi^ otber people's frontiers to tbe tune of " Over tbe 
bills and far away," cutting down persons mtb wbom we had 
no reasonable oause of quarrel as be went. I am speaking of 
tbat Imperial špirit wbose first impulse is to tr7 to make tbe 
most of tbe Empire we bave got, wbicb, beginning by a cleajr 
conoeption of wbat tbat Empire is, goes on to oonceive wbat, 
if wi8ely ruled, it may be, and tben tries to rule it wisely. 
Tbe blood-and-tbunder sobool of Imperialists never seems to 
oomprebend wbat tbat Empire is wbicb tbey are so anxious 
to inorease by f oul means as well as by f air. Let me try to 
bring it bome to you in a few sentenoes. Britisb Inđia is, 
you know, as big as England, Prance, Gtermany, Austria, 
Spain, Turkey, and, to cut a long story short, nearly tbe wbole 
of Continental Europe put togetber, witbout Russia. Well, 
but Britisb India is about tbe siže of the single oolony of 
Westem Australia, and tbe Australian island'oontinent, every 
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inch of whiob is outb, is about three tiineB as big as Westeni 
Anstralia^ and, if 70U take up ihe whole of that kuge island 
oontinent, and pnt it down on the tx>p of the Dominion of 
Canađa, tx> wIiiGh have been added, sinoe we oame into offioe, 
ali the North American dominions of the GTOwn whioh đid 
not ak^adj belong to it, exoept Newfonnđland, it oouid štand, 
oolossal as it is, like a oup npon a sauoer. And, after jou 
have pnt aside the Dominion of Canada and the five gigantio 
eolonies whioh make up Australia, jon have still some f ortj 
oolonies over and above, ranging from mete specks, like 
Heligoland, whioh would make a modeiate gentleman's park, 
through plaoes like manj of the West India islands, which are 
about the siže of a good nobleman's estate, up to New Zealand, 
whiGh is somewhat bigger than the British Isles, and South 
Africa, on whioh 70U might drop New Zealands about and 
yet have plentj of room to spare. But great as is the varietj 
of siže, still greater is the varietj of the material oonditions 
of Ufe, from the oold of the Arctic and Antarotio regions to 
the heat of the Equator, from the immense unbroken mass of 
land through whiGh the telegraph mns to Adelaide to the 
shores of the almost innumerable islands, belonging to this or 
that oolonial group, which are scattered about the globe, 
almost innumerable, I say, and the ezpression will not be 
thought exaggerated, when I remind you that even Mauritius, 
whiGh itself is smaller than Suirej, has satellite dependencies 
ali over the Indian Ooean. 

As are the varieties of the material oonditions of life, even 
80 is the varietj of the products ; and it is with a view to 
bringing bome to the mind of our people what an illimitable 
fielđ there is in our oolonies f or the growth of every kind of 
useful produot and the development of eveij imaginable 
inđustrj, that manj persons have been anxious to see the 
establishment of a great Colonial Museum in the Metropolis, 
to be one vast book of ref erenoe f or ali the oommeroial olasses 
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in the ooimtij.* The Inđian Mnaeiim has giown basa anali 
tnd humble begiimiiigs in Leadenhall Street to be one of tiie 
moet attraotiTe and Talnable institatione in London, but a 
nmilar museum f or the ooloniee is still a thing of the fotaie. 
Yet further^ the varietj of the matenAl oonđitiona and of the 
produote of the ooloniee is not a whit greater than the T«riet7 

^CoLoiriAL AHD Indiak Muunm. 

In the Coloniftl If nBetun bnilding there ironld be, flnt, the nrnteom proper ; 
■ecoiiđly, aa ađeqiiate oolooial libnrj ; and, thiitUj, rooms tat the agenta 
general, who have now to paj a reaj large som annnaUj tor aooommodation 
in the neighbourhood of thia Honae. It alway8 aeeniB a most aoipiiBing 
thing to f oreignen, and it woald aeem a moat enipriaing thing to onrael'veat 
if we were not ao broken into anomaliee of ali aorta, that there ia no plaoe in 
thia city where can be obtained anything like an adeqnate idea of what aoit 
of placea the Kngliah Coloniea and dependenciea really aie. Why, it ia 
extremely difficult even for ouraelTea, for members of Farliament witli evaj 
aort of aodal advantage, to get anything like a good idea of the actnalitiefi 
of a oolonj. Snppoaing anj of ua wanted, for exaniple, to get an accnrate 
notion of the preaent atate of Taamania, he woald find it anjihing but an 
eaaj taak, even after putting himaelf in oomnmnication vith onr Hbrarian 
here, and with the Gtoographical Society. There are, itnraat be remembered, 
a varietj of queBtion8 which have nothing to do with politica, which peraona, 
not directly aupportiog whatever Gk)vemment happena to be for the moment 
in power, wouldbe anwilling to trouble the Golonial Office with ; and even if 
they did, the Golonial Office haa not the appliancee or organiaation neoe88ary 
for 8applying anch inf ormation at ali generally. We want a place to which, 
not only membera of Farliament and other privileged peracma, but ali persons- 
can go and leam without coat and without trouble what our ooloniea and 
dependenciea are, where t^ey are, what sort of things they produce, what 
chances the inquirer8 or persona in whom they may be interested have of 
bettering their condition or puahing their fortunea in those eountriea, what 
attractive advertiaementa with regard to our colonies and dependencies sure 
mere Will8-o*-the-Wi8p, what little known and unregarded resources of 
wealth there may be in those regiona which have not y6t received bold 
advertiaement. 

What we want U a place, to the creation of which the mother country on 
the one hand, her coloniea and dependenciea on the other, ahall contribute, 
the object of which ahall be to bring them nearer each to each for the 
common advantage of ali. It appeara to me that there ia hardly any 
knowledge which ia more Iikely to be useful to a British citizen, whether 
bom in the coloniea, India, or at home, than a wide knowledge of the 
gigantic Fimpire to which he belonga. That knowledg6, and the feelings 
that naturally come of it, are true Imperialism, the best antidote to false 
Imperialiam, the **bloody meddleaomeneas," which ia the offapring of igno- 
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of the raoes whioh inhabit tliem, or than tke Tarietj of influ- 
enoes under whioh even ihe higher raoes among them have 
grown up. A part of ihe trath, but onlj part of it, is veij 
Tiviđlj set f orth in the f ollowing paasage, whioh is qiiite true 
in špirit, if noteiaotljiiiletter, at this moment, though it iras 
peimed a generation ago : — '^ At this moment there are few 

rance, at the centre of afiain, acted on bjr self -seeking on the far-off frontien 
cl the Empire. How manj of hb, howeyer, even of na I šbj, in this great 
and powerfiil asBemblage have adeqiiate knoirledge of these things. la there 
one of us that has P I Terj- mnch doubt it. There are honorable and right 
honorable membera who know individnal oolonies and dependenciea welL 
There are Anglo-Indiaus, there are Anstralians amongst us. There are some 
honorable members who have made a rapid joumej throogh niany of the 
oolonies and dependencies. One honorable member, the honorable member 
f or Ghelsea, has written ▼er7 brilliantlj abont not a few of them, but that 
wa8 more than a decade ago, and a decade in the self -gOTeming oolonies is 
an etemit7. The late Sir Arthnr Helps nsed to teli a storj which is worth 
repeating. At one moment when Lord Falmerston was making some 
airangements for filHng up vacant offices, a difficnltv arose as to who was to 
be Colonial Secretarj. Lord Falmerston said, ** I think 1*11 t£ke the office 
my8elf," — and the other people who were present, immediately after taking 
their leave, — ^he said to Sir Arthnr, *' Jast staj a little vith me, and we*ll 
look at the maps and see where these places are." Well, of ooiirse, that wa8 
rather a caricature of the state of his lordship's mind ; bat is it not, neverthe- 
less, perfectlj and painfuUj true, — I put it to eyer7 man who hears me on 
both sides if it is not true, — ^that, oonaidering onr enormons power and 
onr enormons responsibilities, we ali know a great deal too Httle about 
onr oolonies and dependencies P nor do I see how it can ever be otherwise 
nnless, in some perfectly aocessible place where he who mns maj read, we 
have brought before ns without any investigation, nay, forced upon our 
notice, the actnalities of these conntries. Persons, Sir, who walk in the dark 
will inevitably stnmble, and we deal in onr oolonies and dependencies with 
interests so gigantic that we can hardly make the smaUest stumble withoat 
its costing ns more in hard money than it wonld cost to keep np such an 
institution as I contemplate for ten years, considerable thongh the cost 
wonld no doubt be. 

I may be told, however, that these view8 are the view8 merely of a small 
section of persons who have a belief in knowledge, — a most nnpopnlar belief 
in some quarters,— or take a spedal interest in India and the oolonies. I 
deny that in toto. They are, I maintain, view8, very largely prevailing 
amongst the commerdal dasses of this country. Indeed, it was the mercan- 
tile oonminnity which first put into practice the principle which I am 
defending, of co-operation between England and her dependencies ia matters 
important to the material prosperity of both. 

[Eou9e of Cfommonif Slat July 1879.] 
N 
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of the BjstemB of legialation, either of andent or modem 
tiines, which are not in foroe as living law in the British 
Empiie. Menu and Muhaminad deoide the dvil lights of 
the Hindu and the MuBsnlman, and an appeal from Inđia 
oompels our Privj Councillon to oonsalt the Koran and the 
Puranaa as authorities at Whitehall. In the Norman lales, 
the serered portions of the domain of the eonqii0rory the 
barbario oostumal framed bj the justiclarj still guides the 
grand bailiff and the senesohal who dispense the eqiiit7 of 
Bollo, now forgotten, in the hali of Bouen. Canada oherishes 
the volmnes whioh have been oast f orth from the Palais de 
Justioe, and the legitimate representatives of the pioud and 
leamed Parliament of Pariš are f oimd in the Court-House of 
a Colonial town. Banished from the flower7 meadows of the 
8eine, the ordonnancea ezpounded hj St. Louis imder the oak 
tree at Vinoennes constitute the tenures of lanđ on the gulf 
of St. Lawrenoe. In the opposite hemisphere, we bestow an 
equal proteetion upon the Gode Napoleon. Our Sovereign 
appoints her aloaiđes and her corregiđores in the Indies of 
Golumbus, while her land-rosts in Southern Africa are guided 
by the plaoets of the departed Bepublic of the Netherlands." 
Something of this want of appredation of the Empire we 
have got, this passion f or remauiing always in a narrow circle 
fussing about comparativelj trifling squabble6 on the Gonti- 
nent, oomes from a habit of thought whieh has desoenđed to 
us from the dajs when we were only a sort of appenđage to 
Europe. What good English enthusiasm have I not seen 
wasteđ over the question of Ghablais and Faucignj or in the 
fitruggle against the inevitable in the Elbe Đuohies ; but some 
of it is due, no doubt, to the aristooratic tendencies of the 
olasses from whom are taken the aotual transaotors of affairs 
in this countij. The men of British race who i>eople our 
oolonies are not sprung from the higher strata of our sooietj ; 
very of ten not indeeđ from its middle strata. That acoounts 
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f or a good đeal of waiit of interest^ and f or a good deal of 
prejndice, but ihere is another oauBe at work. The vart 
majoiitj of our oolonists are still in oontaot with the rough 
f acts of lif e. Thej are still mainlj in qaest of that elemen- 
tarj well«-being whioli is eoflential as the f oundation of ali 
higher f orms of well*being. Thej have not had time to 
develope the higher intelleotual gifts and graoes. I have 
never heard less oomplimentaij remarks made about oolonists 
by any politioian of aristooratio tendendes than I have heard 
made by a man who would have been not the least brilliant 
guest at the last supper of the Giiondins, as he would 
assuređlj have been not the least brave the next moming. 
Ali talk of that kind, however, from siioh lips, oomes from a 
mere momentaij ignoring of the essential and necessarj 
f acts of the oase. Give the oolonists time, and 70a will see in 
ali directions froits and flowers of inteUeot qmte equal to anj 
that have been produoed in the Old World. In Lord 
Beaoonsfielđ's new book there is a ouriouslj oharaoteristio 
sneer at the Amerioans. " Whatever thej maj be," he sajs, 
'^ they will always be colonial. What is oolonial necessazilj 
lacks originalitj." Of oonrse it does at first. That is a mere 
tmism. No doubt, the people thej left behind thought that 
the Scandinavian, or German, or Norman, settlers on the 
shores of this oountij laoked originalitj, but the desoend- 
aats of these i>eople would hardlj saj that the oSspring of 
those oolonists laoked originalitj now. Onlj wait for the 
specialising influenoes to work, and there will be no reason to 
oomplain of an j want of originalitj in our oolonies. 

A measure of the strength of those spedalising influenoes 
acting on the mind of a verj highlj-educated European is 
given in Lord Đufferin's Oanadian speeohes. What have 
we got in our literature exaotl j like them P The ring is, to 
mj ear at least, quite a new one! These spedalising 
influenoes will work much faster as education gets more 

n2 
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intelligent, as more oare is taken to awake the interest of 

the ziamg generation in the objeots aiound it, and to điiect 

instmotion to meet speoial want8. Let me give an illustration 

of wliat I mean. If the reading books in jour schools ali 

ov«r the Empiie W6re to be f or ever the same as those at home, 

it woidd no doubt tend to f oster a want of oiiginalitj. But 

people aie awaking to the tmth, soffioientlj obirioiis when it 

is onoe stated, that the leading books whioh maj be highlj 

appiopriate to Aberdeenshire or Đevon are Indicrouslj 

inappropriate to oountries where Đeoember is the hottest 

month in the jear, or to plaoes wheire a ohild is as Iikely to 

see a daisj or a butteroup as we are likelj to meet a Bengal 

tiger f etohing a walk aroimd the ruins of Inverugia or 

Bavensoraig. Then, remember, that in manj of our oolonies 

there is no traoe of some of the most important institutions 

whioh exist here. Established ohnrches, denominational 

schools, hereditaij aristooraoies maj be good or maj be bad 

influenoes, but at least thej are powerfal ones. Men who 

bave grown np withont them will tend to diverge prettj 

widel j from the t jpe of men who have grown up in the 

midst of them. After ali, eveijthing in those oountries is, 

as oompared with the Old World, merelj of jesterdaj. The 

plaoe where the great Melboume Exhibition now stands wa8 

^ pathless wildemess when some whom I am now addressing 

hađ alreadj reaohed manhood. Is it strange that thej should 

not jet have developed those higher literarj and artistio 

gifts whioh make the poetrj of national lif e, and live when 

ali else is forgottenP But there is alreadj premise even 

of these. Certainlj, the most remarkable new lines I have 

oome aoross for some time, alwaj8 exoepting the latest of 

Mr. Ljall's poems, the produots themselves of a f orm of 

eolonial, that is to saj, of Anglo-Indiaii sooiety, were some, 

b j whom I know not, whioh were out out of an Australian 

paper m Caloutta. " Who ean the author of this beP" 
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said a f oreign friend of mine, as I was pasaing aorosa the 

Continent on mj wa7 to India, putting intx> mj hanđs fi 

letter of guite eitraordinaij beautj. '*I haye not the 

faintest oonoeption/' I saiđ, ** but I doresaj I oan find out." 

I đid find out in a {ew months, and the viiter waa the 

danghter of a tradesman in a New Zealand provinoial towQ. 

Anj one who wonld take the pains and had the opportunitj 

might, I am sure, colleot many suoh indioations of what wiU 

be in those oountries. I wish some oompetent person would 

do 80, — ^Mr. Charles Pearson, f or example, whose report upon 

the^ eduoation of Viotoria is itself enough for a reputation, — 

he who did so would do muoh to dispel prejudioe and promete 

good f eeling. But I must not detain jou too long upon a 

single subject, just beoause my own mind happens to be full 

of it| though, oonsidering that hardlj a colonial Ministij ia 

formed without a Sootohman, the subjeot oomes prettj doselj 

home to us. 

[At Peterhead, September 1880.] 

THE C0L0NIE8 IN 1881. 

I now oome to the department with whose affairs I have 
reoentlj been immediatelj conneoted. In addressing the 
oonstituenoj last year, I tried to give you, in a single 
sentenoe, some idea of the enormous siže of the Empire, over 
whioh the Colonial SeQretary, for the time being, presides. 
Tatdng British India, itself as large as Franoe, Spain^ 
Portugal, Switzerland, Italy, Qermany, Austria, Greeoe^ 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, and Soandinavia, ali put together^ 
as a unit of measurement, I 8howed you that British Indi^ 
was somewhat smaller than Westem Australia, whioh i^ 
only one of the five huge oolonies whioh make up the^ yast 
island oontinent of Australia. I then pointed out that 
Australia, if set down upon Her Maje9ty's dominions i^ 
North America, would štand in tbem aa a oup stanđs in it^ 
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mjioerf and that wh6ii 7<m Have put on one side Anstralia 
and the Dominion of Ganada» jou have still some toiij 
oolonieSi langing bom mere specks to Taat ooontries like 
New Zealand, or still vaster onea like South Afrioa, on 
whioh jou oould strew New Zealands about and still haTe 
loom to spare. Up to this time, this hnge Empire has 
excited bot little attention, and has not at ali oanght the 
imagination even of highlj-eduoated people at home. But 
jet, of ali the oonoems whioh this ooiintij has got on its 
hanđs, this is surelj the biggest, f or it is engaged through 
its agents, through agents working f or the most part oot of 
sight, in moulding the future of half the world. Long 
before the jear 2000, it will be generallj reoognised that 
of ali the gigantio tasks whioh England has aooompliahed, 
this one of fllling the world i?ith oopies of herself is the 
most extraordinai7. 

It has alwa7S been my habit, when I have wifihed to 
understand anj business ^th whiGh I was oecupied, to trj 
to write about it, and I had made, when I left the Golomal 
Office, some oonsiderable progress with a book whioh I had 
proposed some eighteen months henoe to dedioate to you, 
as I did thirteen jears ago a Bomewhat similar book, in 
whioh, under the title of " A Politioal Survej," I passed in 
review the various oommunities with whioh we oarry on 
relations through the Foreign Offioe. My idea was to put 
together a sketoh whioh would lay before the leader the 
aotualities of the oolonies, leaving him to study their histoij 
iip to the present time in the exoellent book by Mr. Payne 
on the HistoTy of European oolonies, and avoiding, of 
«rarse, taking any side in oontroverted questions. That 
projeot has naturally been laid aside, but perhaps my men- 
tioning it here may put it into the head of some one to 
^^ it into effeot. I do not think suoh a book oould be 
^Ty ea«Uy written by any one who wa8 not at the Colonial 
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Offioe, who had not at his oammand ihe great reflouroes of 
that ađmirablj managed department. 

Well, in ali this infant world, Her Majestj's present 
advisers have had prettj quiet times, exoept in South Africa, 
and about it I will saj nothing, because anj one who cares 
to tum to the Fortnightly Revietc tor this month will see, 
nnder the title ^' South Afriea, an unspoken Bpeeoh/' the 
remarks which I should have made if the debate on the 
Transvaal had oome on when it wa8 originallj thought it 
would oome on, and not after I had left Parliament. That 
speech is in the f orm of a reply to Lord Caims, the only 
member of the Oppocdtion who has, so far as I knoWy said 
anjthing about the Transvaal which required a detailed 
reply ; and I should like to direot the attention of anj one 
who is interested in that subjeot to the fact that Lord 
Caims's able speech, which exhausts the oase against the 
G-ovemment, has been published in a pamphlet, and oan be 
bought f or a trifle. We were threatened for a f ew weeks 
with a new Ashantee war, but the prompt aetion taken bj 
the authorities on the spot and at home prevented misohief . 
Almost aU through the world, the jear 1879 was a bad one 
for trade, and few or none of the oolonies esoaped the 
general depression ; but almost everjrvrhere the thermometer 
of prosperity has latterlj been rising a little, and the news 
which has come to Đowning Street has been more oheerfuL 

"VVith regard to some of the colonies, I think there is 
habituallj a notion in the pubHo mind that thej are less 
prosperous than thej aotuallj are. There is Jamaioa, for 
instance. I am sure, tili I went to the Colonial Office, I had 
thought Jamaioa in a f ar wor8e state than it is. The 
progrees which that island has made sinoe the abolition of 
the ridioulous govemment imder whioh it knguished half a 
generation ago, has been most remarkable. As a rule, in 
faot, the Orown oolonies, the oolonies which are govemed 
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from home, are doing welL Praj do not underetand me 
to Baj that thej are doing well neeessarilj beeause thej are 
Crown oolonies. On the oontrarj^ whereyer jou can have 
a oolonj govemed bj iteelf , through the usoal organa of a 
responsible Government, I greatlj prefer it. Yoa cannot 
haye muoh greater prosperitj than jou have in suoh a self- 
goveming colonj as New South Wale8, where more than 
el8ewhere glorious natural advantagee and wi8e general 
arrangementB are allowed to have free plaj without the 
interferenoe of false eoonomioal theorieB. The chief work 
of the Colonial Offioe f or the last generation has been to 
tum angTjT and jealoiu dependendes into free nations, 
enthusiafltioallj devoted to the Britiah Grown, and going 
** from fltrength to strength." 

If JOU want to have an example of a Orown oolonj whiQh 
no good Gbvemment from home, unless aided bj constant 
oontributions from John Buli, will make even deoentlj 
prosperouB, you maj look for a moment at that wretohed 
Cjprus. England laughed at CjpruB ali through the last 
eleotion ; but, alas I England did not then at ali realise what 
a wolf she had got bj the ears in that island. You ]uiow 
it wa8 handed over to the Colonial Offioe last Đeoember, so 
that I have had to oooupj mjself a good deal with its affairs, 
and I ahould just like to state one or two facts about them, 
whioh are not as generallj known as they ought to be. 
When we oame to examine our new oolonj, we f ound that 
Cjprus had for ages been as badlj govemed as most parts 
of the Turkish dominions ; that its people were miserablj 
poor; that its natural resouroes, though respeotable, were 
not ezoeptional, or, in other vFOrds, that it was prettj mudi 
like the other oountries round the eastem basin of the 
Mediterranean, ezoept Egjpt; that its population wa8 
unequall7 divided between two religions and two raoee, the 
Oreeke and the Turks; that that population was, for the 
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most part, gentle and easilj goTemed, but that there wa8, 
nevertheless, a good deal of serious oriine; that eduoation 
wa8 in 80 backward a state as to make it qtdte out of the 
question, for some time, to get natives to fill diffioult 
podtions in the administration ; that almost eveij eadsting 
institiition in the countr7 required to be thoronghlj over^ 
hauled; and manj new ones to be oreated; that the 
machinerj invented for the govemment of the island 
when this čoimtrj first took it over, was not suited for its 
permanent management; that to ali questionB relating to 
Gjprus OTir abnormal tennre of the island moved, so to 
speak, two previous questions : Are we legallj entitled to 
do this P Have we money to do this P I will not enlarge 
on the first of these previous questions, but the seoond is of 
such importanoe that I must detain you for a f ew minutes 
upon it. "VVe found, then, that Ojprus wa8, not to minoe 
matters, quite unable to make ends meet if Parliament did 
not oome to the resoue. You saw that the House of 
Commons voted the other day a large sum to help it to get 
along. I shall be agreeablj surprised if Cjprus, after 
pajing the gigantio tribute to the Porte whioh the late 
G-ovemment bound us to paj, has muoh more than between 
JB70,000 and £80,000 one year with another to pay everj- 
ihing, — ^all the administration, from the High Commissioner 
down to the humblest elerk ; ali the judidial establishment, 
from the principal judge to the lowest bailifp ; ali the police, 
ali the prisons, ali the education. Post Office, Public 'VVorks, 
ererjthing, infact, that makes oiviUsed sooietj possible. If 
we had not to pay the orushing tribute to the Porte, we 
oouU manage, without asking for British aid, to make a 
respectable colonj of it, say a prettj good West India Island, 
and out of its own resouroes ; but, as it is, that seems out of 
ihe question, howeyer much we maj reduoe establishments 
and oontrol publio work8. * * *. Of course, 
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the Colonial Offioe is doing, and wiU do, ali that is poBsiUe 
to reduoe ezpenditure, but no reduotion will meet the oase. 
The oountrjr would not like CjproB govemed, if we are to be 
responsible f or it, on a lees effident sjstem than that which 
we applj in onr poorest oolonies. Honest administration ; 
oonrts where bribeij ia not the rale; tolerable safetj 
to life and propertj; Bome beginnings of elementarj 
eduoation; Bome oleansmg of town8 and the like, are 
pressing neoeasitiefi if our administration ia to be better 
than that of the Turks, who negleoted almost eveij dutj 
of Government, therebj no doubt obtaining a surplus ; but 
these neoeesities, howeYer preesing, are not to be got fer 
80 large and so frightfullj baokwaid a oountrj out of 
£70,000 or £80,000 a-jear. Perhaps, howeyer, some one 
may saj ** raise more tazation." I do not think the Colonial 
Offioe will see its wa7 to do that. Po8sibly, thongh harđlj 
probablj, the representative element which it is proposed to 
introduoe may help it to do 8o ; but, as at present advised, I 
think any revision of the taxation will result in a slight 
diminution of our revenue, and the taxation is being 
revised. Muoh has been a]ready done sinoe England took 
the island in improving the fisoal Bystem. Export duties 
are abolished ; import duties on oereals are abolished ; 
the hateful and horrible tithe farming has been abolished. 
The militaiy exemption tax, whioh was oonfined to 
Ghristians, has been lowered and made general A vesatious 
fishing tax has been abolished ; but I suspeot that the 
Colonial Offioe is far from being yet satisfied with the fisoal 
arrangements of Cypnis. You will observe that I am 
pitching our aims and hopes veiy low, that I am adopting as 
a model our poorest oolonies, out of the sight of Europe. 
Cyprus, however, is a oolony under the eye8 of Europe, — a 
oolony whioh was, we are told, to be govemed so as to be an 
example to monkind, how Asia Minor, and I know not what 
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other broad lanđs, wcr« to be ađminifitered. And jou will 
remark farttier that I have not said a word about tlie Tast 
Bums that would have to be ezpended if Cjpros were to be 
made a plaoe of arma ; tbe grand and statelj oity of barraoks, 
for exaniple, that woiild have to gTow np on the oool uplandB 
of the interior, filled with fioldiere ready to maroh to Bagdad, 
or Heaven onlj knows wheie. Not one word have I said 
about the niight7 port whioh we onoe heard of , and whiGh 
woiild oost hnndreds of thonsands. We are too poor this 
jear, an esoeptionallj good jear, even to make a pier at 
Lamaca, at a oost of under £4,000. If John Buli ever has 
another jingo fit, and ia peisuaded to make. a gieat war- 
harbour at Famagousta, properlj fortified and deoentlj 
healthj, he will see unoonunonlj little change out of three 
quarter8 of a million. An author, who8e name will long be 
oonnected with Cjprus, has the following passage : — *' The 
being* who would be oontent vith nothing less than 
oommuning with oelestial power8 in saored olimes, standing 
at a tavem window, gazing on the moonlit mud-banks of the 
barbarous Thames, — a river neither angel nor prophet had 
ever visited. Before him, softened bj the hour, was the 
Išle of Đogs ! The Išle of Dogs ! It should at least be 
Cypnis!" 

Well, gentlemen, the Cjprns I am dreaming of is not the 
Cyprus of romanoe, but a veij humble Išle of Đogs' sort of 
Cypru8, and I saj that you oannot hope to bring Cjpros up 
even to an Išle of Đogs' standard on £70,000 or £80,000 
a-year, and I do not believe that this oountry will be 
satisfied with anjthing lower than an Išle of Đogs' 
standard in a British oolonj. I think there oan be no doubt 
that the British rule has already been veij benefioial to a 
but latelj down-trodden and wretohed people. To have 
introduoed vaooination, checked the loousts and the oattle 

♦ Tancred. 
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plagae, and aireeted the depreoiAtion ol the oarrenoj goes 
f or something. I reallj believe that Bome of the peasautij 
are grateful, but everj one know8 how soon the horrors of 
ihe past are f orgotten, and everj adventurer who does not 
get eraotlj the plaoe he likes, and who oan put two sentenoes 
together, will soon denonnoe the British Gbvemnient of 
CjproB in ali Gfreek-speaking lands as an oppression, 
oompared to whioh the prooeedings of Athens towaTdB Melos 
were mild and moderate. [^At Banff^ Septemher 1881.] 

80UTH AFRICA IN 1881. 
AH t7NSPOKEN SPEBCH.* 

It irow heoomes my duty to eiplain the polioj whioh Her 
Majestj's Government has adopted in this verj đifficolt 
matter, and to replj to the main objections which have been 
urged against it, both here and elsewhere. 

In order to do this it is neoessarj to ask how we come to 
be ruling some 500,000 8quare miles in Southern Africa. 

That huge territorj, equal to f our or five times the area of 
the British Isles, was not aoquired in oonsequenoe of any 
deliberate soheme of national polioy ; there was no popular 
demand f or its aoquisition, and no statesman counselled it. 
"VVe have oome into possession of our dominions in that part 
of the world bj a series of historioal aooidents, which began 
as late as the dajs of the f athers of most of us, and within 
the memorj of a good many people who are still living, when^ 
in 1806, Govemor Janssens oapitulated to Sir David Baird. 

If the men of that daj oould have f oreseen the future, there 
is, I suppose, very little doubt that they would have been 
satisfied with retaining for the British Crown, Cape Town 
and Simon's Bay, with a moderate pieoe of territorj in 
their neighbourhood, and would have created ali north of their 

* Prepared in the early summer for the debate on the Transvaal whiGh» 
Irequ6ntl7 postponed, đid not take place tili I had left FarliamenL 
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frontier Une into a Đutoh Free Btate, whiGh would have been 
left to pursue what polioy it pleased, to have been oontent 
-mth its then verj narFOw limita, or to have gone f orward, 
conqaeiing and dvilising in a rade and impeif eot wa7y tili it 
got to regions in wbioh white men oould not permanentlj 
estaUish themflelves. 

IJnhappilj, however, the men of the early dajs of thia 
oenturj no more possessed the gift of propheoj than do their 
desoendants. Thej took over the Đutch settlements just aa 
thej were, ^' with their engagements ; " and these engagements 
have led us on, and on, and on, tili we find ourselvefi masters of 
a gigantic oountij, whioh brings us no direot profit, muoh 
đirect loss, not any veij large amount of inđireot profit, and 
f ew, indeed, of the things whioh men or nations dgh f or, 
exoept the bare name of Empire, in return for infinite 
anxietie8 and muoh responsibilitj. 

"VVe have been brought to this mainlj by the aotion, 
reaotion, and interaction of two f oroes. Firat, the enterprise 
and vigour of the Dutoh and the Engliah, both very strong 
raoes, whioh have desired to presa always f orward to the north, 
in search of new fields of gain or oomf ort. Secondly, by the 
humanitarian impulses amongst our own people, whioh have 
beoome so very strong during the period whioh has elapseđ 
fiinoe the taking of the Cape, and whioh have oompelled 
Government after Government to follow the Dutoh and 
!English adventurers ^ith law and administration, in order 
that they might not exterminate or enslave the natives, in 
acoordance mth their natural instinots or those mazims of 
polity whioh the South Afrioan Dutchman has for ages 
f ounded upon the history of the Old Testament. The 
outcome of these two f oroes, aoting upon suocesaive English 
administrations, brought about the state of things in South 
Africa which we f ound when we oame into offioe a year ago, 
and whiQh I think I can sum up in a veij f ew sentenoes. 
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We fonnd ihe vast tenitoij to whioIi I have alluded 
peopled by two raoes, natives and white men. We f ound that 
tlie nativefi, instead ol ahoiving any tendenoj, as they have 
đone in otlier parts of the worlđ, — ^in Amerioa; in Australia, in 
New Zealand, for 6xample, — to disappear before the white 
man, were, on the oontrarj, sure not onlj to štand their groimd 
in point of numbers, but to inorease the disproportion between 
iheir nmnbers and those of the white laoe. We foimd that 
white raoe divided into two gieat seotions, the English and 
the Dutoh. Of these, the Dutdi outniunbered the English 
by aboat two to one ; and although the English were the 
more enterprising, the špirit of the Đntoh had been raised by 
various oauses, and not least by the veij oonsiderable suooess 
whioh had attended the ezperiment of the oonoession of 
perf eot independenoe to the Orange Free State, something less 
than a generation ago. The fiist ooncliudon whioh we drew 
from the examination of the state of a^airs in South Afrioa, 
as it was in the spring of 1880, was, that the thing before ali 
others neoes8ary for South Afrioa, in the presenoe of the 
oonstant inorease of numbers amongat the natives, wa8 a 
perf eotly good understanding between the two seotions of the 
whiteraoe. 

The next thing whioh we observed was, that a project, 
which had been set on f oot by our predeoessors for the con- 
f ederation of the Tvhole of South Afrioa, was under considera- 
tion in the oolonies oonoemed. We ardeiitly desired that this 
oonfederation ahould^ though I cannot 8«y we much beUeTed 
that it would oome about, for it was quite clear that until 
some oonfederation, or union in one form or another, of the 
South Afrioan oolonies oould be brought into esistence there 
would be oonstant trouble of ali kinds, and the mother 
oountry would never be rid of the thankless task of oheoking 
here, interf ering there, and paying eYeTy f ew years nullions 
and millions of money for wars in w]uoh she had only a 
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oenstruotive and teolmioal interest. Wlien we oame into 
offioe a deoisive vote upon this subjeot of oonfederation was 
just about to be taken in ihe Cape Parliament, and it wa8 
perfecUj obviouB that, as regards the souihem pait of our 
South AMoan tenitorles, the one all-important dutj wa8 to 
watoh and wait until we 8aw what the result of the approaoh- 
ing vote would be, f or on that vote must depend the polioj 
of the mother oountrj in that part of its South Afrioan 
dominions. 

In the northem part of our South Afrioan dominions we 
found, when we oame into offioe, that great and violent 
changes had been taMng plaoe. A war of oonsiderable 
magnitude had been waged upon the Natal frontier vith a 
tribe whioh, when we went out of offioe in 1874, had been on 
perfectlj good terms vith us. The whole of the Transvaal, 
whioh we left an independent State in 1874, had been 
annexed, and a war of less magnitude, but still of some 
importance, had been oarried on by Her Majestj's troops 
against the native chief Secoooeni. 

I have said nothing of the wars that had been going 
f orward in the Cape Golony, but, as we ali know, there had 
been wars, and the general result of the whole of our survey 
of the 500,000 square miles of British territoij in South 
Afrioa, was that everjv^here there had been oonfusion, 
ever7where trouble, and that the one great thing that was 
wanted for South Afrioa was rest. Our desire aooordinglj 
was to interf ere as Uttle as we could, to oontinue working in 
the same špirit as that in whioh Sir Miohael Hioks Beaoh 
had worked, as distinguished from the perfeotlj well- 
intentioned, but, as I must be permitted to think, most 
imfortunate špirit which animated his immediate predeoessor, 
Lord Camarvon. "VVe wished, in f aot, to continue and to 
enf oroe a sedative polioj, while we utterly repudiated the 
irritant or stimulant policy, which, carried into effect under 
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the orden of Lord Camairon, is mainly assooiated in the 
publio mind wiih the namee of Sir Baitle Frere and Sir 
TheophiluB Shepstone. 

Po88668ed bj this deedre not to introduoe any new element 
of oonfusion into South Afrioa, we firmlj resisted the pressure 
of Bome of our friends instantlj to recall Sir Bartle Frere, 
with the oertain result of destrojing what little ohanee there 
was of a vote in the Cape Parliament favorable to confeder- 
ation ; we detennined not to annul the aniiexation of the 
Transvaal ; we did not f avor the idea entertained by some 
that a roving Commission should be sent out to look into ali 
South Afrioan question8, and we did not think it neoessaij 
to oancel the mandates which had been given bj our prede- 
oessors to Sir Owen Lanjon to govem the Transvaal, to 
Sir George CoUey to govem Natal, to look after the Zulu 
settlement, and to supervise the doings of Sir Oweii Lanyon 
at Pretoria. 

Our endeavour f or the first f ew week8 that we were in 
office, 80 far as South Africa wa8 oonoemed, was to introduoe 
no ohange. We made it olear to the Cape and to Natal 
that, although eonfederation was no projeot of ours, we 
should only be too delighted to see it oome about, and we 
told the Transvaal that, although the annexation oould not 
be annulled, we should embraoe the veiy first oooasion to 
give it absolute self-govemment as far as the white inhab- 
itants were oonoemed, provided only it would agree to leave 
us what amounted to little more than a oontrol of its f oreign 
relations and native polioy. 

Of oourse honorable gentlemen opposite cannot blame us 
f or this deoision, but some honorable gentlemen on our own 
side who voted withthe honorable memberforliskeard, have 
a right to do so, and in order to have the whole oase olearly 
before the House, I may explain in a few sentenoes why we 
did not annul the annexation. In the first plaoe, ali the 
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evidence whioh we f ound at the Colonial Offioe made in f avor 
of the theoTj that the coimtrj wa8 gradually settling down. 
Sir Gamet 'VVolselejr, who had at one time entertained miflgiv- 
ings, not onlj desired to come awa7, whioh he^ a brilliant 
and f aithful soldier, certamlj would not have done if he had 
believed that there would be any work for the soldier, but 
wrote in the most positive manner in f avor of the view that 
ali was going well. On Maroh 2nd, 1880, he said : 

" As a consequence of the conviotion thus established of 
the imyielding resolution of the British Government there is, 
I believe, a growing desire, oertainlj amongst the more 
intelligent, and probablj amongst the majoritj of the 
malcontents, for the conolusion of the agitation which is now 
beginning to appear to them as a fruitless and dangerous 
trouble." 

On Maroh 9th he said : 

"When ali classes are oonvinced of the irrevooabilitj of 
the annexation, of whioh I have lost no opportimitj of 
assuring them, and come also to imderstand that it is onr 
wi8h not only to nile justlj, but to oonoiliate the people in 
every way compatible with the due maintenanoe of our 
authority, disaffeotion and agitation will, I believe, most 
surelj die out." 

On April lOth he gave bis final impression of the prospeots 
of the countrj as follows : — 

" Eeports from ali quarters of the Transvaal sustain the 
opinion that the people being thoroughlj weary of the un- 
certatntj and the troubles attendant upon opposition to the 
Govemment, and seeing no hope of any suooessful issue from 
the dangerous measures in whioh they have been induced to 
place oonfidence, have determined to renounce ali further 
disturbing action, and to retum to the peaceful cares of their 
rural life, whioh is already beginning to suffer from the 
oontinuanoe of politioal irritation." 
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Sir Owen Lanjon took precbelj the same line. He điđ 
not give us the slighteet hint that he wa8 iineasj. 

Not onlj đid the pencms who were responsible f or keeping 
the Home Gk>Tenmient infonned take this Tiew in their 
oorreeponđenoe with the Colonial Office, but persons speaking 
in the heait of the oomitij, at Pretoria, điđ the same. I 
will qaote a passage, iriiich ooiioiislj illustrates this, from a 
speeoh which wa8 đeliveređ by Mr. Huđson, the Colonial 
Secretaij at Pretoria^ soon after we čame into offiee, and 
which, althongh it wa8 not bef ore ns in so manj words at 
the moment it wa8 đeciđed to retaln the territorj, a remark 
which I think applies to some of the other obserrations I 
have qaoteđ, well reflects the tone that wa8 taken bj ali 
the Gffidals in the Transvaal in the spring of last jear, anđ 
illustrates the ^' olimate of opinion " amidst which we founđ 
ourselves. 

Mr. Hađson spoke as followB : — 

'^ Take the Transvaal, it certainlj does desire to preserve 
its autonomj, and thongh it maj not be ripe as jet f or the 
introđnction of responsible or partj govemment, it is fast 
emerging from its past poHtical and finanoial difficulties, and 
deriving a revenue mainlj from direct and intemal taxation, 
more than suffioient to meet its expenditiire. Its known 
illimitable wealth, now buiied and reqiiiring onlj to be 
unearthed, and its glorions position as the highway to Central 
Afrioa, are attracting to it public attention both here and 
abroad, and hence it is, vniih a conviction of its great future, 
that the people of the Transvaal would be loth to part with 
self-govemment imder a provincial legislature. It requires 
only the railway from Đelagoa Bay — ^for the interest and 
maintenanoe of whioh a seleot committee of its legislature 
has produced evidenoe to diow its ability to pay — to place 
this province in the position of early imdertaking its self- 
govemment, and to make it f orm an important f actor, uuder 
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oonfederation, in assistmg to relieve the Imperial G-ovem- 
ment from future responsibilitiefi, and in oonsolidating Britifih 
power in South Afrioa to the advantage of its inhabitants." 

But this was not merelj the tone of the offioials. Here ia 
an extract from a speeoh made in the same debate bj a non- 
ofBcial member, anjthing but inclined to give an indisorim- 
inating support to Sir Owen Lanjon's administration, whioh, 
in its tum, illustrates the Yiew that wa8 generallj taken by 
the non-official portion of the British population. 

On the 7th of June, speaking in the Legislative Assemblj^ 
Mr. White said : 

" There is still a oondition alleged bj Bome to the oanjing 
out of this oonfederation, and that is the present state of this 
countrj ; but I think. Sir, that the statements made relative 
to the condition of the Transvaal are not true statements of 
that oondition. I am sure that the House will agree with 
me when I say that the present state of the Transvaal is per- 
haps the most tranquil state that it has enjoyed sinoe the 
amiexation. It is true there are a few agitators who are 
stumping the country, and there are a few ne^spapers whioh 
advocate the views of these agitators, but I state here with- 
out f ear of oontradiotion that the thinking portion of the 
inhabitants of this State are content mth their present 
condition." 

Of oourse, I am aware that the non-official members were 
not elected representatives, but that is not my point. I wiBh 
to phow that in the heart of the Transvaal people who, like 
this Mr. White, were by no means inclined /ttmre in verba of 
the Government, as he showed by direotly opposing it in the 
autumn, took the view that ali was well. 

These were very strong and positive testimonies to set 
against the Boer petitions, which we were assured were 
merely the work of a limited number of agitators, and by no 
means represented the real feeling even of the Boer, much 

o2 
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lesa of the Native or British population. Then it wa8 per- 
feotlj evident that if we determined to retire from the 
oountrjr there would be the greatest difficultj in arriving at 
a modu9 vivendi between the Boen and the English settlers 
who had bought piopertj in the Transvaal, and there would 
also be the greatest diffioulty in arranging f or the due pro- 
teotion of the rights of the natives. "We see what thesediffi- 
oulties are, now, when ali men who have ejes peroeive that 
there is no alternative between doing what we are doing and 
keeping, at the expense of the Britiah tax-payer f or years to 
oome, a large body of men in the Transvaal to erush down 
insnrrection by foroe. But how mnch greater would they 
have been, then, when hardly any one believed that such 
difficulties wonld ariše, when we had not a scrap of authori- 
tative evidenoe to ref er to, or to lay bef ore Parliament, in 
f avor of the beKef that the country was not settling down, 
and when we had nothing like the foroe which we have now 
in South Afriea ? Thus far our polioy wa8 one of simply 
acoepting aooomplished facts. We had nothing to do with 
the annexation, and nothing that we found when the records 
of the Colonial Office were opened to us gave us the slightest 
reason to believe that that annexation had been prudent, but 
everything led us to think that it waB just one of those cases 
in whioh you must make the best of a bad bargain. Fieri 
non delmitj we said at the time and in the way it was done, 
factum valet. 

To sum up. On one side was our conviotion that the act 
of Lord Camarvon had beenpremature and impolitio; on 
the other, the belief that South Afriea had suffered much in 
the past from abrupt changes of policy ; that our retirement 
from the Transvaal would mean the certain overthrow of ali 
immediate hopes of confederation, endless embarrasLng ques- 
tions, a possible civil war between the Boer and British 
sympathisers, the reoonstitutiag a govemment worse than the 
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bad govemment wliicli Sir Theophilufl Shepstone overtlirew, 
and the possibilitj of having to annei over again in a veij 
few jears. Was it woixderful that iinder those oiroumstanoes 
we remembered the 8omewhat paradoxioal maxim, whioh wa8 
oonstantlj in the mouth of one of the greatest of British 
administrators when he wished to depreoate sudden ohanges 
of policy, " Any plan is a good plan if you only stick to it P " 

The first incident whioh obliged us to take any aotion that 
would not have been taken by the right honorable gentle« 
man, the member for East Glpucestershire, was the with- 
drawal by the Cape Ministry of their proposals for a oonfed- 
eration. As soon as that event ooourred, the whole reason 
for keeping Sir Bcirtle Frere at the Cape seemed to us at an 
end, and direoted him to retnm to this oountry. 

The overthrow of the hopes of oonfederation required us 
to repeat, with reference slike to Natal and the Transvaal 
our assurances that nothing was further from our desire than 
to retain any more oontrol over their affairs than oiroum- 
stanoes made absolutely necessary, so that there should be no 
pretence for saying, either in the one oountry or the other, 
that the failure of the proposals for oonfederation wa8 a 
death-blow to their hopes. 

This was the situation when Parliament rose, in the 
beginning of September last year, as explained in the state- 
ments that were then made from the Trea8ury Benoh on 
behalf of the Govemment. By this time Sir George Colley 
had been for some months in South Afrioa, and was in a 
position to advise us as to what ought to be done. Did he 
take a different view from his predecessor, Sir Gamet 
WolseleyP On the oontrary, he oonfirmed Sir Gamet's' 
views in every particular. • He not only did that in worđ, 
but he did it in deed, by assuring us that we might, with 
perfeot safety, withdraw some troops from the Transvaal. 
But perhaps this withdrawal was an act which would not have 
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been done \j the previoufi Gbveimment. Let us see how ihat 
matter stanđa. Not 011I7 waa Sir Oeorge Gollej their dioice, 
not onrs, but when the present Gbverament čame into poweT 
it f onnd that its predeoeeson had piovided f or the retention 
of the Emg's Điagoon Ghiarđs in the Traneraa! for Bix 
months oiily. It wa8 olear, then, that their intention wa8 to 
withdraw that regiment. Bef ore, howeyer, we acted on their 
leeolution, we oonsolted both Sir Ghumet TVoIselej and Sir 
Oeorge Collej, and both thonght it might with proprietj be 
withdrawn. It was aooordinglj sent to India in the end of 



We forther oonsulted Sir G^rge Collej with reference to 
the withdrawal of a r^fiment of inf antrj, which was approved 
by Sir Ghumet Wolfieley. Sir G^rge CoUej def erred giving 
an opinion tili he had visited the Transvaal ; but eventuallj, 
after visiting it, and after oonsulting with Sir Owen Lanjon, 
approved of the 58th being taken awa7, not onij from the 
Transraal, but altogether from South Africa. This, howeYer, 
wa8 not done. It wa8 retained in Natal, on the southem 
frontier of whioh things were 8omewhat uneasj in the 
autumn. 

Well9 but if we were to withdraw troops from the Trans- 
Taal, flhould we not have tried to oonciliate the Boers P 

My reply is that we did bo, and mainly in two way8 : 

First : Our repreBentatives reiterated the assurances that if 
the Boer maleontent section would onIy frankly acoept the 
8oyereignty of the Queen, and leave us some such oontrol 
over their dealings mth the natives as would have been 
provided in South Africa itself , if a conf ederation had come 
into existenoe, they should have the most oomplete oontrol of 
their own afPairs, after having Been picked by the British 
Government out of the gulf of bankruptcy. How thoroughlj 
this was understood by some of the foremost men in the 
Transvaal, not of British blood, may be gathered from 
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©xtractB wliich I read to the House last Jannarj, and with 
whioh I need not again trouble honorable members. 

Secondlj : We did ali we oould to procure the ratification 
of the Louren^o Marques Treatjr by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. That treaty, a necessarj preliminarj to the oonstruc- 
tion of a railwa7 to Đelagoa Bay, wa8 the thing for whi<5h 
ali soimd-headed and intelligent men in the Transvaal most 
cared, and it was a thing whioh, without British assistance, 
wa8 quite out of the que8tion. 

Meantime the reports oontinued good. Both Sir Owen 
Lianjon and Sir George Collej wrote in the most hopeful 
way, and there wa8 nothing of importanoe to set against this, 
in the way of waming from other parts of South Africa. 
Almost everjr one, official and non-offioial, in the Cape and 
Natal, thought, as Sir George CoUejr and Sir Owen Lanyon 
thought, that the acqiiiesoenoe of the maloontent Boers was a 
mere question of time. 

The same sort of news čame, through the whole of the 
autumn. Sir Owen Lanjon wrote, after a long joumej 
through the countij, that ali along his route the white 
population appeared more or less satisfied and oontented with 
the present r^gime. Sir George Colley, who also travelled 
estensivelj in the oountij during the autnmn, in addressing 
the Natal Council, on the 21st of October, soon after his 
retnm, spoke as f ollows : — 

^^ In the Transvaal the agitation, whioh has long been 
fanned by a party inimioal to the British Government, 
appears to be snbsiding. The coimtry is tranquil, law and 
order are everywhere maintained, taxes yielding a large 
revenue have been regularly paid by whites and natives 
alike, and we may reasonably hope that the prosperity 
whioh the Transvaal now enjoys, under a firm and settled 
Government, will be permanent and inoreasing, and will 
beneficiaUy affeot this colony also." 
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In the midđle of November some resistanoe wa8 mađe at 
Potohef stroom to the sale of a waggoii f or non-pajment of 
tazes. This resistance wa8 reported bj Sir Oweii Lanjon, 
but he did not attaoh anj serious importanoe to the affaur. 
He thought, however, that that and similar aots oould not be 
aUowed to paas without being piinished, and he also đirected 
the prosecution of a newspaper oalled the Volkstem for 
seditious writing ; while qmte at the end of November he 
wrote to the Secretarj of State that he had asked Sir Greorge 
CoUej to aUow the 58th to retum to the Transvaal before 
the time fixed for a mass meeting of the Boers in Januaij. 
On the 4th December Sir George Colley telegraphed to ns 
that he was sending half a battalion to the Transvaal at 
Sir Owen Lanjon's reque8t, " the attitude of the Boers 
requiring increaaed foroe at Pretoria." 

The news of the sending up of this trifling foree wa8 the 
first hint of there being anj sort of uneasiness in the minds 
either of Sir George CoUej or Sir Owen Lanjon which 
reaohed the Seoretaiy of State, until on the 19th December Sir 
George GoUej telegraphed that Heidelberg had been seized. 

Well, now, what wa8 the first impression which that news 
produoed upon- the Government? It was the impression 
that this proceeding was the act of a small, though angrj, 
minoritj. Ali our agents had wamed us that there wa8 such 
a minoritj. None of our agents, and none even of the 
reoognised organs of non-official opinion in South Africa, 
had led us to believe that the Boers, as a body, would ever 
do more than peuss resolutions, more or less sincere, in mass 
meetings. We did then the only thing that we or any other 
Government oould have done ; we determined to put down 
the malcontent minoritj by force, in the interest of the 
well-affeoted majoritj, and we took measures aocordinglj to 
reinf oroe Sir George OoUej, and to support him in every 
possible wa7. 
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Then oame an incident wliioh has been a good deal 
oommented upon. A deputation of Cape oolcmists waited 
upon the acting administrator, Sir George Strahan, and 
suggested that a Commissioner should be sent to the Transvaal 
to make terms with the insurgents. That proposal wa8 
handed on to the Government, and by it was deolined, with 
the remark that the moment wa8 not an opportune one for 
taking such a step. What other an8wer oould have been 
given P Were we, while ali our inf ormation led us to suppose 
that we had to do merelj with a maloontent minoritj, to 
give way to that maloontent minorityP No, we had no 
doubt that our first duty wa8 to bring suoh a f orce into South 
Africa as to be suffieient amply to vindicate the Queen's 
authority, and the announoement that we should do so wa8 
made in the Queen's Speech, and repeated in various f onnB 
upon other oocasions. 

Soon, however, the conviotion was brought home to our 
minds, and not to our minds only, but to the minds of the 
whole oountry, that we had to do with a far more serious 
movement of opinion than we had ezpected to enoounter; 
that it waj9 not merely a maloontent minority with which we 
hadi to oontend in the Transvaal, but a maloontent majorityy 
and that the feeling of that maloontent majority was shared 
to a very great and dangerous extent by the whole Dutch 
population of South Africa. As soon as that conviotion took 
possession of our minds, we saw that ali hope of preserving 
the exact settlement of our relations with the Transvaal 
which was made by Lord Oamarvon was at an end ; but we 
thought we saw our way to a plan by whioh everything 
which was of any importance in that settlement oould be 
easily secured, and we told President Brand that we should 
be ready to propose such a plan, provided the insurgents 
^' oeased from armed opposition." 

The Government had no doubt, however, that this altema- 
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tire plan would be more eaailj camed into effect if Sir 
Gheorge Collej obtaineđ an advantage in the field and 
dispened the insuigents. We did not, aooordinglj, think it 
right to allow our williiignesB largelj to alter the arrangements 
of Lord Camarvon to interf eie with the action of our annies, 
and carte hlanche as to ali miUtaij movements wa8 left to 
8ir G^rge Collej. I, for one, have no hesitation in sajing 
that, while I ahould have thonght it abeord, and worBe than 
absord, to fight for the presenration in its entiretj ol Lord 
Camarvon'a settlement, I thought that the new settlement 
whioh we were prepared to make would be far more eaalj 
and better oarried into effeot if Sir George Collej had the 
kind of rapid, and oomparativelj bloodless, saocess over the 
insurgents whioh we had a right to expect from one who was 
eonsidered to be amongst the most lising soldiers in the 
Britiflh armj, at the head of regular f oroes, which regular 
f OEToes he oould have had angmented to anj extent merelj 
for the aaking ; for, as honorable members know, the War 
Offioe offered to him far larger reinf oroements than he cared 
to take. 

The House must keep in Yiew this verj important f act 
that, while we inf ormed the friends of the Boers that we were 
perfectlj readj to negotiate if thej '^oeased from armed 
opposition and dispersed to their homes," we were most 
anzious not to hamper our general. It would have been 
grosslj imjust if we had done so ; but, at the same time, it 
would have been most impolitio if we had f orgotten that the 
object which we wished to obtain, whether by militarj 
suooess or hj negotiation, was suoh an arrangement of things 
in the Transvaal as might prevent a violent development of 
raoe-hatred between the Englishman and the Butchman in 
Bouth Afrioa. We did not believe that a speedj and eas7 
suooess in the field would lead to sueh a development. On 
the contrarj, we thought it would help us to prevent it. 
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The fortune of war, however, willed it otherwi8e. Our 
comihander wa8 def eated and slain after three engagements, 
f ought with a f orce of six companies against an enemj wliich, 
in eaoh of these engagements, had advantages so oyerwlielinmg 
that, althoiigh there maj have been some good militarj 
reasons for fighting, no militarj man has jet been able to 
explaLn what those reasons were. These cheoks were, as Sir 
Eveljm TVood has verj properlj said, absolutelj unimportant 
with reference to our militaiy preatige^ but thej altered the 
politioftl situation not a little. 

After the Majuba disaster it became perfectlj evident that 
tiiere wa8 no que8tion of a speedj and easy victorjr. The 
Dutoh feeling through South Afrioa was profounđlj excited, 
and the verj next cheok might have brought us f aoe to f aoe 
with a wide and general insurreetion, the war-ory of which 
would have been, Up with the Đutch and down with the 
English ! 

That was a grave peril, and we took measures aocorđinglj. 
We direoted such a f oroe, naval and militaiy, toward8 the 
shores of South Afrioa as would have sufficed to pulverise 
anj possible resistanoe in the Transvaal or elsewhere. We 
did that ; but I oonfess we shuddered at the bloodj and 
hateful work that might be bef ore us. But did we lower 
our tone, did we diminish our demands on the Boer leaders 
after our def eats P In no way. 'Wq insisted in the end of 
Februarj preoiselj on what we insisted upon in the begin- 
ning of Januarj. In other words, while we did not allow 
our willingness to negotiate to interfere with the perfeot 
militarj libertj of our oommanders, we did not allow the 
unhappj f ailure of one eommander to interfere in any way 
with our willingness to negotiate. We did not lower our 
terms beoause of the inoreased danger of revolt ; we did not 
raise them, or break oflp negotiations altogether, from a silly 
fear about our n^idirj prestige^ or from a desire for revenge. 
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We pouređ troops into South Africa, and saiđ, Now, will you 
have what we offered you six weeks ago, or will you not ? 

A olever advocatna diaboli* against the Govemment 
managed to draw a pioture of wliat he oalled ^^ Surrender's 
Progresa/' and was so pleased with his own work that he 
desoribed it as " Hogarthian." He forgot, however, that 
the great merit of the artist to whoni he likened himself was 
his truth, and that even the most superficial resemblanoe to 
truth oould not be oonferred upon his pioture, exoept by 
tortnring telegrams, as if they were his old and natnral 
enemies, phrases in deeds, and olauses in Acts of Parliament, 
while his ** desoending soale " had this ludiorous peculiarity, 
that wherea8 it oughi to have ended, in order to preserve its 
desoending character, in the British demands gradnally 
beooming lower at eaoh defeat, it did end in the Boers 
retracting ali their nnreasonable demands and agreeing to 
eyeTything we had asked. 

They said " We are ready, if the troops are ordered to 
withdraw from the Transvaal, to give them free passage aad f 
to withdraw from our position." 

We said, " The troops shall not withdraw from the Trana- 
vaal, and you shall withdraw from your position." Or, in 
other words, we enf oroed the stipulation on which we had 
insisted from the very beginning of the disonssions — ^that is, 
as far back as the lOth of January — ^that the oondition pre- 
eedent to the Crown's inqiiiry into the Boers' complaint by 
a Royal Commission (the usnal method by which the Crown 
inqmres into the grievanoes of its subjects) was that the 
Boers should " desist from armed opposition." Whether 
the prooess of retnming every man to his own home and peaoe- 
ful avooations, while our garrisons remain, the British flag 
flies where it fiew bef ore the outbreak, and the country ifi 
administered in the dueen's name, is desoribed as ^* laying 

• Earl Caims. 
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(lown their arms and going to their homes/^ or '^ going to 
their homes and laying aside their rifles," or '^ desisting from 
armed opposition,'' or ^' ceasing from armed opposition and 
dispersing," or "withdrawmg from their positions while 
thej leave us in ours/' seems to me, as the Gennans saj, 
" oolossallj unimportant." 

Now I oome to the agreement whioh was made with the 
Boers, and the reasons of it. The oourse of polioy which the 
Government has adopted in this matter is one whioh it is 
impossible to vindicate bj the strongest arguments which oan 
be adduced in its f avor, without f alling into plagiarism, 
The situation is not a new one, and what has to be said about 
it was said manj ^ears ago, as well as it could be said, in 
this House by one of the greatest English orators in the 
best speeeh he ever made in Parliament. 

Honorable members, whose attention has not latelj been 
oalled to Mr. Burke's speeeh on " Conciliation vith America," 
will be, I think, not a little snrprised to find how perfectlj 
many of the eharges whioh the gainsayers of the Govern- 
ment policj have been mabing are answered in that memo- 
rable oration. 

"South Afrioa," honorable gentlemen opposite say, "is 
worth fighting for." " Oertainly it is," Mr. Burke would have 
replied, " if fighting a people be the best way of gaining 
them. Gentlemen, in this respect, will be led to their ohoice 
of means by their complexions and their habits. Those who 
wield the thunder of the State may have more oonfidenoe in 
the effioaoy of arms. But I conf ess^ possibly f or want of 
this knowl6dge, my opinion is muoh more in f avor of pru- 
dent management than of f oroe ; considering f oroe not as an 
odious, but as a feeble instrument." Then Mr. Burke went 
on to give four reasons against the use of force in dealing 
mth America, eveiy one of which applies just as much to 
our dealing with South Afrioa. 
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*^ Fint," he 8aiđ, ** the use of foroe is teniporary ; a nation 
wliioh ifl held bj oonque8t maj have to be oonqnered again 
and again." 

" Seoondlj, the uae of force ifi uncertain.*^ 

" Thirdly, if you use foroe you impair the object by your 
very endeavours to preserre it." But bere bis word» are so 
ouriouslj appropriate to the piesent situation that I must 
quote tbem in their entiretj : 

^^ The thing jou fought for is not the thing wliioh jou 
reoover ; but depredated, sunk, wastedy and consumed in the 
oontest. Nothing less will oontent me than ivhole America 
(South Afrioa). I do not choose to consume its strength 
along with our own, beoause in ali parts it is the British 
strength that I consume." 

I hope honorable gentlemen will not think it beneath 
the dignitj of the subject if I repeat to them a remark which 
was made to me, at the beginning of the recent rising, bj a 
member of this House who bas been long, and creditabljr, con- 
neoted with the oonmierce of South Africa. " Every Boer 
who is killed in the war will mean," he said, "ten fewer 
bales of wool exported per annum." 

The f ourtb reason against the use of foroe, whioh Mr. Burke 
gave, was one whieh was strong in bis own day and for bis 
purpose, but is twent7f old, fiftjfold stronger in our daj and 
for my purpose. 

" We bave no sort of experiencey^ he said, " in favor of foroe 
as an instrument in the rule of our oolonies. Their growth 
and their utilitj bas been owing to methods altogether 
different. Our anoient indulgenoe bcua been said to be pursued 
to a f auli It may be so ; but we know, if f eeKng is evidence, 
that our f ault was more tolerable than our attempt to mend 
it ; and our sin far more salutarj than our penitence." 

The whole of our Colonial polioj, for more than a generation, 
bas been built upon that idea— the idea that it would be impos- 
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sible, even if the oonsoienoe of the nation would permit it, to 
hold together our gigantio Empire bj f oroe. It would be a 
betrajal of our trust to oonsent too readilj and too emUj to 
give up a territory whioh had been f airlj inoorporated with 
the Empire. Wheneyer there is reason to suppose that the 
acts of resistanoe to authoritj are merelj the aots of a part7y 
even of a strong party, in any oommunitj, then our first duty 
is to make the law respeoted, but if it beoomes olear that the 
objection to our rule is not one that can be removed hj oon- 
cessions to opinion, howeyer judidous, and that it is the 
determination of the vast majoritj of anj oommunity of 
Enropean blood to set up f or itself , it is verj diffioult to see 
how we oould, oonsistentlj with the views whioh are held by 
nine Englishmen out of ten, oontinue to keep that conimunitj 
in subjeotion bj mere naked force. 

That, I apprehend, would be the view of most people, with 
regard even to countries whioh have grown into importanoe 
f rom nothing at ali, under the 8hadow of the British Empire. 
But the whole object of our oolonial polioj should be to make 
the position of the real British oolonist in the world so agree- 
able that he may desire nothing more eamestly than that he 
should remain closely conneeted with the mother oountiy. 
Of oourse, however, it is an entirely different thing when we 
are dealing with the Transvaal — a oountry whieh has no 
organie oonneetion with the Empire at ali, our oonnection 
with whieh is merely a thing of ye8terday, and with whioh 
we should never have been oonneeted if we had known the 
facts of the case as we know them now. But it is objeoted 
that we are lowering the dignity of the Croi\m by making 
conoessions. Again Mr. Burke supplies a ready answer. 

^^ Peaoe implies reooneiliation ; and, where there has been 
a material dispute, reooneiliation does in a manner alwayB 
imply oonoession on the one part or on the other. In this 
9tat6 of things I make no diffioulty in affirming that the 
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piopoflal ouglit to oiiginate irom us. Oreat and acknowleđged 
foroe is not impaired, either in effect or in opinion, b; an 
anwilliiigiie68 to ex6rt itself . The superior power maj ofEer 
peoice foith han&r and with saf etj. Suoh an offer from sucli 
a power will be attributed to magnanimitj. But the oonoes- 
fiions of the weak are the oonoeaaions of f ear. When suoh a 
one is dlBanned, he is wholl7 at the meiej of his superior, 
and he loses f or erer that time and those ohanoes whioh, as 
thej happen to ali men, are the strength and resouroes of ali 
inferior power." 

Monarable memhers mll observe the phrase^ " Peace mth * 
hanor" and trill not fail to note that it was originaUy used to 
đeacribe a transaction exactly analogous to that in tchich we have 
been engaged in South Afnca, 

Then, Sir, there was a grave and leamed person who told 
us that we had ^^ dismembered the empire." A man must 
have a strange notion of this mightj bodj politie, in whioh 
the gigantio mass of British India is lost as a stone thrown 
into water, who thinks that it makes muoh matter what are 
the relations between its head and the f armers of the Trans- 
vaal ; but here, too, Mr. Burke shall speak : 

" Who are you that you should fret, and rage, and bite the 
ohains of nature P Nothing worse happens to jou than does 
to ali nations who have extensive empire ; and it happens in 
ali the forms into whioh empire ean be thrown. In large 
bođies the oiroulation of power must be less vigorous at the 
extremities. Nature has said it. The Turk oannot govem 
Egypt, and Arabia, and Curdistan as he govems Thraoe, nor 
has he the same dominion in Crimea and Algiers whioh he 
has at Brusa and Smjma. Đespotism itself is obliged to 
truok and huokster. The Sultan gets suoh obedienoe as he 
ean. He govems with a loose rein that he may govem at ali ; 

* The speech by Earl Caims, to which I wa8 repljdng, was publiahed 
under the title of Peaec with Diihonor. 
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and the whole of the f oroe and vigour of his authority in hii 
centre is derived from a prudent relaxation in ali his borders. 
Spain, in her provinces, is, perhaps, not so well obejed as you 
are in jOTtrs. She complies too; she submits; she watche8 
times. This is the immutable eondition, the etemal law, of 
exten8iYe and detaohed empire," 

It remains to notice some of the objections, and to reply to 
some of the questions that have been addreesed to us. 

Much eloquence has been expended on the phrase, " Self- 
govemment is to be given to the Boers,*' and the conntrj 
was told that these were not the word8 of Sir Eveljn Wood, 
f or " a soldier could not nse jargon of that kind." 

The anffwer to that is at once simple and brief. " Jargon " 
or no "jargon," the words are the word8 of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, a thorough soldier, spontaneously chosen to expre88 
his meaning, and not suggested, as wa8 insinuated, by any 
one in Downing Street. 

Then the right of oession without an Act of Parliament 
has been called in questi<Hi. But that right of oession has 
been exercised by the Crown over and over again. Not to 
trouble the House with other instances — of whioh Aitohison's 
work on our Indian Treaties is full — the Orange Free State 
was ceded to its inhabitants by the prerogative, and that was a 
far stronger exereise of the prerogative than what is now being 
done, f or we cut the cable altogether in the case of the Orange 
Free State. It became quite independent, whereas the whole 
of the Transvaal remains under the 6uzerainty of the Crown, 

A gieat deal of criticism has been called forth by that 
same word suzerainty. But what does suzerainty mean ? 
SuzeraiBty means simply the 8overeignty of an over-lord, 
the relation of an over-lord to his immediate vassal. To take 
one out of hundreds of examples in India, whieh I sdect 
because it wa8, some ten years ago, much talked over in this 
House, the Queen stood in the relation of Suzerain to the 
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onoe too famons Kawab of Tonk, anđthat personage stood in 
the relation of Suserain to the Thakoor of Lawa. Consider- 
ing the relation of the Crown to bo manj natire prinoes in 
Inđia, it would hare been odd that the woTd suzeraiiit; 
flhould have excited ao muoh oomment aB it has done, even a 
few jean ago ; bnt, that a partj, whieh in 1878 plaoed the 
Queen under something rerj like the suzeiaintj of the Porte 
in Cjprufl, should saj ao mnch against her being made the 
snseraia of the Transvaal in 1881, is, indeed, surprisbg. 

The word suzerain oiight to be familiar enoagh, for in the 
work* from whioh the partj (^ponte took nearlj the whole of 
their f oreign polioj oocurs the following passage : — 

'* The onlj wa7 to manage the Afghans is \>j Perda and 
\fj the Arabs. We will aoknowledge the Emprees of India 
as oor Buserain, and seoure for her the LeTantine ooast. If 
flhe like she ahall have Alexandtia as she now has Malta : it 
oould be arranged." 

But it is said, ^^ Oh, but the Queen ean't be suzerain of a 
Republic." Can't she P Well, then, what were the relations 
of the Head of the Holy Itoman £mpire to the Free Towns 
of Germanj P Đo we arrogate, since the adoption of the 
Imperial title in India, a higher rank to the sovereign of 
these realma than the Middle Age aceorded to the Head of 
the Holy Boman Empire P The fit of Imperialism through 
which we passed haidlj, I think, bro<ught us to that. 

Another objeotion to the terms of peaee is, that it is said 
we give up the natives in the Transvaal to slaverjr. That is 
not true^ although, no doubt, apprentieeship has be^i and 
Biay be abused. 

^ut it was abused when we and our predecessors were 
''^l^g the Transvaal as a Crown Colonj. You cannot cure 
abuaes of that kind in a đay, hardlj in a generati(m. Manj 

♦ Tancrei. 
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honorable members would saj that thej bave not jet died 
out in tbe Cape. 

Then it is said that we did wrong to negotiate with persons 
wbo were not duly authorised. 

I ask, if we were to negotiate at ali, with wbom were we 
to negotiate exoept with those who appeared to be the leader» 
of the people ? Of eourse, it would have been pleasanter to 
negotiate with persons who had oredentials as regular as 
those of an ambassador in Europe, but there was no suoh 
person. The eminent lawyer * who made so muoh of this 
point should have remembered the legal niaximy Nemo tenetur 
ad impossibilia. 

Then a great deal of riđicule bas been thrown on the 
phrase, " control of the foreig^ relations of the Boers." We 
have been told that such a phrasa bas meaning in Berlin or 
Pariš, but none in Pretoria. That is an entire misoonception. 
The South African Republio in 1877 had treaties with 
Holland, Belgium, and Portugcd, whil8t its intemational 
status had been recognised by Germanj, France, and the 
United States. 

An j one who bas occupied himself with the affairs of South 
Africa knows that the wildest hopes and the wildest fears 
bave both been built on the foreign relations of the Boers. 
Tbe same kind of mind whieh bas Eussophobia on the brain 
in Asia would get Teutonophobia on the brain at the Cape. 

And now, Sir, I think I have gone through most of the 
objections that have been made to the reoent polioy of her 
Majestj's Government in South Africa. It only remains to 
saj that I am sure South Africa bas suffered not a little from 
its affairs being diseussed, in this countrj, in what I may be 
permitted to oall too high a key. 

The change that is "being made in our relations to the 
Transvaal may or may not be wise ; but it is simply childish 

♦ Earl Caims, 

p2 
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to talk of it as a Tery mightj matter. Exaggeration of that 
kind, howeYer, punishos itself . To saj that oiur not wipiiig 
out in blood the defeat of six British oompanies, badly 
handled bj an able but inezperienoed oommander, was a 
disgraoe so terrible that it oonld be trulj said of it — 

*' In ali the ills we bore, 
We grieved, we sighed, we wept, 
We never blushed before," 

10 simpij flOIj, to 8ay nothing of its being a buli ; far we 
oertaiiilj muet be held by the man who quoted them with 
approTal to have '^ blushed " a first time when these lines 
were originallj written. 

Aud when were they writteiiP They were writteii in 
disparagement of one of the most biilliant pages in English 
historj. Her Majestj's Govenunent maj be well content if 
their oolonial polioj oommends itself as mueh to posteritj as 
the f oreign polioy of the great Protector. 

[^Fortnightly Retieto^ September 1881. j 
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PART IV. 



DOMESTIC AND GENERAL. 



THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1861. 

Some of jovL are aware that I obtained from the Govern- 
ment, in the month of June last, the promise of a Eoyal 
Commission to inquire into the publio and ohief endowed 
fichools of England. When I put iny motion on the paper 
in the early part of the session, I by no means expeeted to 
effeet what I wiahed without muoh trouble and opposition, 
because, although the excellent artioles which had appeared 
in the Cornhill and elsewhere had prepared the publio mini 
f or an inquiry into these institutions, I feared that as soon as 
the question was stirred in the House, the old " Floreat 
Etona " cry might be raised, and that the same bad sucoess 
might attend my efforts, whioh proved f atal to those of Mr. 
Brougham in 1818. I was then muoh relieved when, a day 
or two before the motion was to oome on, I asoertained that 
Ministers were not unf avourable to my proposal ; and my 
satisf action was muoh increased when somewhat later I f ound 
that they were willing to go so far in the direotion in whioh 
I mshed to move, that I had nothing to do but to leave the 
matter in their hands. If I had thought that the good likely 
to result from such an inquiry wouId be limited to oarrying 
into effeet the reoommendatio&s of any Commission whioh 
ooniđ at present be issueđ, ho^erer respectably oomposed, 
I Woitld not have meddled with the question. While, how- 
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ever, I have great oonfidenoe in tlie Gommissioners, I have 
even more oonfidence in the results of the full discusslon 
wliioh their report is sure to meet with. 

In sereral of these schools great ehanges are wanted in 
matters of detail. In several of them there are great abnses. 
In two, Harrow and Bugbj, there are, as far as I know, no 
abuses at ali, and if it be granted thatthe oourse of stud7now 
pursued at these two schools is right, and not, as I think, in 
manj respects radically wrong, then thej are quite ađmirable 
institutions. This, however, is neither the time nor the place 
for discussing theories of education, and I will only allude 
in passing to one eircumstance which seems to me very con- 
8olatory to ali friends of progrees. This very inquiry, which 
is now granted with harđly a disfifintient voice, was resisted 
most furiou8ly only forty"three years ago. The Quarterly 
Remete^ for example, spoke of Dr. Goodall of Eton having 
been subjected to examination by Mr. Brougham^s committee, 
Us if it had been aprofanation of the holiest things, and quoted 
the lines — 

Thus England^s monarch onee uncoveređ sat, 
While Bradshaw bullied in a broad-brimmed hat. 

\^At Elgin, September 18th, 1861.] 

THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS IK 1864. 

Such are the principal points which are brought out in the 
Commissioners' General Report ; but bef ore I pass to notioe 
some of the more important suggestions which they make 
with regard to the several schools whioh have come nnđer 
their review, I may be allowed to quote the passage in whicli 
they sum up their general impressions of the 8ystem : — 

** It is not easjr to estimate the degree in which the English people are 
indebted to these schools for the qualitie8 on which they piqiie themselve« 
iQost, — ^far their capacity to gorem others and control themselves, their apti- 
tude for oombining freedom with order, their public špirit, their vigour and 
manliness of character, their strong but not slavish respect for public opinion, 
their love for healthy sports and exercise. These schools have been the chief 
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nurseries of our statesmen; in them and in Bchools modelleđ after th«in, 
men ol ali the vanom dasses that make up Engliah 8ociety, destined for 
everjT prolesaion and career, have been brought up on a footing of aoda^ 
equalit7, and have oontracted the most endnring friendships, and some of the 
roling halMts of their lives ; and thej had, perhaps, tlM Urgest ahare in 
moulđing the character of an Engliah gentleman. The By8tein, like other 
8ysteni8, has its blots and imperf ections ; there have been timee wlien it waB 
at once ioo lax and too severe, — severe in pumahmenta, hut lax in superin* 
tendence and prevention ; it has permitted, if not encouraged, some rongh- 
ness, tyTanny-, and license ; but these def ects have not seriouslj marred itt 
whole8ome operation, and it appears to have graduall^ purged itsdf from 
them in a remarkable degree. Its gTowth, no doubt, is largely dne to thoae 
y6ry qaalities in our national character which it haa itself contributed to 
form ; but jnstice bids us add that it is due likewii)e to the wise munificence 
which founded the institutiona under whose ahelter it haa been enaUed to 
take Toot, and to the good sense, temper, and abilitj of the men by whom, 
during successive generations, they have been govemed.^* 

This is ime, but there is another and a sadder siđe to the 
picture. Gk) back fifty jears, and read Syđney Smith's 
articles in the early niimbers of the Edinbnrgh. "What are 
the most impoitant reconimendations of this report but an 
echo of his words to whioh so f ew listened P But his dootrines 
were not new dootrines. You will find them in Lobke'c 
treatise on education. You will find them further back still 
in MUton's noble paper. Nay, some of them you will find 
even in the writings of Asoham. If our fathers had only 
listened to those great men, what a waste of power would 
have been saved, and how much further advanoed in ali true 
dviiisation this England of ours would have been. 

[H(yii8e of Commons^ May Qthy 1864.] 

ETON. 
Make these sohools in eyery respeot what they should be ; 
improve your universities proportionably) and the demand 
to enter suoh a sohool as Eton will become so great that you 
will be able to diotate what oonditions you please. You will be 
able, for instance, to say that you do not care to receive any 
one who đoes not come to be prepared for the university, and 
you.mll be able to deoline mođifying .what you have delibe- 
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,rately determined to be the best BTstem of training for ihe 
minđ, in def erence to the reqidrements of this or that com- 
petitive exammatioii. Make Eton what it oaght to be, and it 
will be a sobool not oni j for England, bnt, within twentjr 
jeajB, for the upper clasaes of the whole of Europe. 

[-4« above,"] 

MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS. 

The Commissioners ssj that the people of Shrewsbury 
flhould tum their attention rather to oreating a good proprie- 
tary school in the town than to making the present sohool 
fulfil the purpose of an institution for giving what is loosely 
oalled mxddle-olas0 education. The demand, howeYer, for 
that kind of education throughout the oountrj is becoming bo 
loud that I think we must detennine ere long to break up 
and remodel our utterlj inefficient net-work of endowed 
schools. In the year 1861, when I first proposed a Conimis- 
0ion to inquire into the higher school education to the then 
Home Secretorj, I eontemplated a Commission whiGh should 
inquire at onoe into the publie schools and the grammax 
aehools. Sir George Lems wisely, however, thought that 
ihat wa8 too large a acheme. I trust^ howeYer, that the 
GoTemment will not lose sight cd the truth that thirty good 
schools for the middle classes dotted over the face of Englaad 
would be an enormous boon to them, and would do five times 
more to adrance education than ali the second and third-rate 
grammar schools put together. We have not on this side of 
the channel oommitted the f olly which Burke so well exposed 
in the case of our neighbours, when they swept away the 
splenđid foundations of mediseval munificence ; but we cer- 
tainly in many cases by gross negleot do our best to make 
them as useless as possible. 

And now, Sir, I have but one word more. Throughout 
I have wished to address myself to those who think thcd; th« 
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CommiflBioners have gone too far, rather than to those who 
think that they have not gone far enough ; and yet I know 
that there will be many who feel this, and who will Bay that 
the repoit would be less f avourable if it had been drawn np 
by less friendly hands; for let it not be forgotten, the lion 
bas been for onoe painted by himself. To those, however, 
I would say, that ali times in England belong more or less to 
the men of half measures, and of compromises ; biit this time, 
perhaps, even more than most other times. Perhaps, however, 
in educational matters, and not in them alone, we are 
approaching the end of an epooh. A more logioal and oonse- 
quent generation will, I trust, oarry ref orm f arther when we 
have crumbled into dnst. Sir, I beg to move the resolution 
which stands in my name. 

[-4« aboveJ] 

NEW GOVEENING BODIES FOR THE ENGUSH PUBUO 
SCHOOLS. 

The strong expression of opinion whioh f ollowed the pub- 
lioation of the Eeport of the Commission upon the English 
publio sohools will, I trust, embolden the Government to 
bring in a Bili npon this subjeot, applying a remedy which 
shall be not wholly inadequate to the greatness of the exi- 
gency. To do so will reqiiire some oourage, beoause there is 
no subjeot on which the rank and file of the Gonservative 
party is so nnreasonable.' I say the rank and file, beoause 
it is qnite otherwise with some of the leaders, — ^with Sir 
Stafford Northeote, for example. I need not say, however, 
that legislation can do but little in suoh a matter as this« 
The great ohange, the revolution whioh is ab8olutely neoes^ 
8piy, if these institutions, which are not only important in 
themselves, but still more important as fixing indirectly tho 
standard of the higher eduoation from the Land's End to 
Cape Wrath, are to ahare in the progresa of the age, must be 
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aooompliflhed b j a 8lower procesa, b j tiie influenoe of oommon 
seme upon the minđs of parents, and bj ihe exertioii8 of the 
new goTenimg bođies which Parliament, if it does its dut j as 
well as the CommiBsiooeiB have done thein, will next jear 
eall into erisienoe. {At Eigin, Oetober 27th, 1864.] 

EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER CHARITIES, 1864. 

The astounđing abusee in the ađministiation of charities, 
whioh were revealed to the publio in the report of the Gom- 
miflsion over whioh the late Duke of Newoastle presided, have 
led as yet to veij little action on the part of Gt)yeminent9 
although no one oan doubt, after Mr. Gladstone's magnifioent 
speeoh* of last year, that there is one man at least ia the 
Cabinet who is prepared to laj the axe to the root of the eviL 

Veij possiblj Ministers maj wait tili the new Commission 
upon middle-olass schools shall have oompleted its labours. 
When I called the attention of the House, on the llth of 
June 1863, to the abuses in the ađministration of fiinds for 
eduoational and other purposes, amounting in the aggregate 
to one-and-a-half million per annum, I harđlj ventured to 
hope that we should have a Commission to inquire into 
middle-class schools so soon. [^Aa above,'] 

CLA88ICAL IDEAS. 

The aim of ali reasonable classioal teaohing should be to 
commimicate to the pupil, in the shortest possible time, and 
in the way most likelj powerfully to arrest his attention, the 
greatest nmnber of essentially olassical ideas. 

In a world where art is so long and time so short, where so 
muoh is desirable to be known, and in which there is so muoh 
whioh it is painful or even dangerous not to know, one woiild 
f anoy that the first objeot of every eduoationist ought to be to 



* On the taxation of Charities. 
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make leaming as eady as possible. To everj shrine of 
Knowledge there should surely be a royal road, if the nature 
of the ground to be traversed admits of it. Yet this is as far 
as possible from being the preTailing Yiew ; naj, there are 
men to be found, and eminent men too, who will teli jou 
that thej value this or that studj simply and solely beoause 
it is diffioult. I remember hearing the heađmaster of one of 
the greatest English schools Bay this of Gh*eek. He cared 
nothing for anything that Greek books oontained. He 
BGOuted the idea of attempting to make the acqmsition of 
Gb^eek more easy to his pupilst " Meal, meal, and not the 
mili," oried the wise German ; but my friend and aU the race 
which he represents would reverse that prayer. 

So far am I from believing that the great argument in 
f avour of olassical stuđies is their difficulty, that I think that 
argument tells quite the other way, and that, if it were not 
outweighed by stronger arguments, it would be decisive 
ftgainst their remaining an integral part of the higher educa- 
tion. The whole debate seems to me to tum upon the 
answer to be given to these two questions : first, is the train- 
ing to be derived from olassical studies different in kind 
from any which is to be obtained from other stuđies P and 
8eGondly, if so, is it worth the sacrifices that must be made 
for it P To both these questions I unhe8itatingly reply in the 
affirmative. 

The light that oomes to us from the ordinary intercourse 
of society, from ahnost ali foreign travel, from aU modem 
literature, is the light of Ohristian civilisation colored now 
by a Teutonio, now by a Eomanoe, now by a Slavonio 
međium, but still essentially the same. The light that oomes 
to us from olassical literature is altogether different. The 
one oannot supply the place of the other. 

If I wished to bring home in a f ew moments to the mind 
of any one the wide differenoe between the two sets of 
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impressions whioh oome to ub from interooiirse with the anoient 
and the modem mind, I would aek him to take one of some 
fiftj walks that might be taiken round the baein of the 
Mediterranean. Let any one, f or ezample, after gazing over 
the Boman Forum and fiUing his imagination with ali the 
ideas that that spot oalls up, olimb the short ascent of ^' that 
famous hillook " on which onoe stood the shiine of Oapitolise 
Jove. A few momente would bring him to the much- 
renowned ohamber where the Faun of Praxitele6 stands in 
etemal youth, where the Amazon grasps her aiTow, where the 
Antmoiis embodies in marble the highest conoeption of manljr 
beautj, where the Gladiator sinks upon his hand, " butchered 
to make a Eoman holiday/' There let him pause, and then, 
pasfiing to the window of that chamber, let him look into the 
oourt below, and see that famous horse of bronze, the admir- 
ation cf so many ortists, on which sits the flower and orowii 
of aU heathen virtue, the noblest ruler that earth has ever 
seen, — ^the ineomparable Marcns Aurelins. In ali the vast 
oirole of ideas which those few minutes would call up, there 
would not be one that vas not utterly different from ali that 
are to be foimd outside the oirole of the classics, and the 
modem works that have been direotly inspired by them, and 
of ali the oirole there are but very f ew that humanity oould 
afford to let die. 

\Iir8t Rectorial Ađdress at Aherdeen^ 1867.] 

OENERAL ADVICE TO 8C0TTISH STUDENTS. 

And now, in oonolusion, I have one word to say to you ali, 
not as students of this or that Faoulty, but as Soottish 
students. Keep your view of the world and its affairs wide 
and clear. Correct, by oonverse with many men if yoa oan, 
by oonverse with many books, if that is impossible, our 
national tendenoy to will intensdy what we thII at ali, whioh 
leads us but too often to afctaeh too much importanoe to 
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trifles. W6loome knowledge and enlightenment from what' 
ever quarter they oome : from Englanđ, — she is wedded to mb 
in an equal marriage ; from the oontinent, — our countrj waa 
a member of the European commonwealth bef ore it f ormed a 
portion of the United Kingdom. Our national form of 
ProtoBtantism wa6 čast in the monld of Holland and of 
Switzerland ; our Chief Court of Law waB oopied from the 
Farliament of Pariš. The prototjpes of our national arohi* 
teoture are to be sought for over the sea in Gxiienne or 
Poitou ; nay, the verjr custom in virtue of which I have the 
honor to štand bef ore 70U this day leads us back through 
Liouvain to that anoient Law-sohool at the foot of the 
Apennines, which grew into the Universitj of Bologna. Ali 
that is most distinctive in us comes from the f act that our 
originallj composite nationalitj has been exposed to the 
influence of many and varied currents of drcumstanoe and 
opinion. Let us hold fast to our great traditions, and try to 
đifPer from England, not as some T^ould have us differ, by 
exaggerating whatever is narrow and insular in English 
institutions or habits, but by keeping our eyes fixed more 
8teadily than our neighbours do, on the forward maroh of 
European progress. Let us resolve that whether England 
does or does not eontinue to abuse her inoomparable f ounda- 
tions, we, at least, shall not be satisfied if our sohools and 
universities, poor and humble by comparison, do not f ollow 
close upon the heels of Heidelberg or the Coll^ge de France. 
There is no doubt that, from one oause or another, this remote 
region obtained, in the sixteenth century, a reputation 
throughout Europe quite disproportioned to its actual power. 
That reputation it has never wholly lost. ^^ If it had pleased 
the Almighty/' a distinguished Frenohman once remarked 
to me, "tocreate not two, but twenty millions of Scotohmen, 
they would have oonquered the world ! " " Noblesse oblige^^' 
and we shall be but unworthy inheritors of a great and 
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stirring historj, if we do not do something to deserve the 
fame whieh has oome to us merelj by desoeut. [-4« ctbave.'] 

THE UNIVERSmr OF ABERDKBN. 
The two mottoes most closelj ooimeoted witli this great 
institution seem to me ouriouslj well oalculatađ to be stars bjr 
whioh you may steer. " The f ear of the Lozd is the begin- 
ning of wisdom " will remind you of the špirit of reverenoe in 
whiGh you should f orm your opinions ; while the defiant, 
" They say ! — what say they P — ^let them say 1" of the Earls 
Marischal will remind you of the small regard whioh you 
need pay to the dicta of men as f allible as your0elyes, or to 
the growl of uninteUigent prejudioe. [^« abov€.~\ 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Many eminent men have been declaring that England is 
falling behind other nations in the industrial raoei and tho^t 
a better and more extended teehnical education tM beoome a 
neoessity. Ali attempts, however, to give a good teehnical 
education will break down, if we do not imitate Switzerland 
and Qermany in creating a really good system of elementary 
and middle-class education. That is the soil i|| which 
teehnical education must grow, and at present tb^t ^^ is 
wofully thin in many places. 
[^Presidential Address to the EconomiCj Sfc.^ Section of the 

Britiah Association at Dundee^ 1867.] 

COMPTJLSOET EDUCATION IN SCOTLANB. 
I am di8tinotly in f avour of compulsory education ; but it is 
idle to talk of compulsory education tili you have efficient 
Bchools where the whole of the more necessitous part of the 
population may be educated, together with a strong publio 
opinion in f avour of a compul8ory education. But if elemen- 
tary education were imiversal from Beachy Heađ to Thurso, 
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as I trust it may be befoie the year 1900, this nation woiLld 
still be but poorlj fumished forth if she aspires to lead 
European civilisation. Our seoondarjr eduoation is still,— 
allowing, of oourse, for some oonspicuous ezoeptious, — ^a 
tangled ehaotio mass, the domain of absurdities and abuses. 
Ali this requires amendment, and eeveral syniptoms give 
new hope that that amendment is coming. I would point, 
amonfi^st others, to the reforms latelj effected and being 
effected at Harrow; to the recent imanimous resolution 
passed by the British Association in f avour of the introduo- 
tion of Science into schools ; and to the inoreasing number of 
artides in the periodical press dealing with this important 
Bubject. {At Elgin, 1867.] 

NATIONAL EDTJCATION IN 1868. 

If the question of the Irish EstabHshment might well 
have been decided by the old Constituencies, it is hardly so 
with the question of Education. Since 1858, four Royal 
Gommissions, the first appointed at the suggestion of Sir 
John Pakington, the second at my own, the third and fourth 
appointed as supplements to the other two, have coUected 
a body of infonnation with regard to the eduoational state 
and requirements of Great Britain, which is, I think^ without 
a parallel. Its eflTect upon publio opinion has been very great, 
and many things are now possible which were quite hopeless 
ten years ago. Now, then, is the time to set about the 
revision of our system, or rather no-sy8tem, of primary, 
8econdary, and higher instruction, in a comprehensive, 
unsectarian, and national špirit. 

lElectian Address^ August 29th, 1868.] 

ET QUID VOLO NISI UT ARDEAT. 

Many of you are aware that in the autumn of 1868, I 
thought it right to propose some changes in the examination 
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iot the Bursaries, of whioli this tmiversitj poesesaes so large 
a number. It was inevitable that mj proposal shoiild give 
rise to muoh oontroTersj. I knew it would do so. I wish6d 
it miglit do 80, for et quid voh nisi ut arđeat must be the motto 
of everj man who attempts to change the old order in the 
Ohurches or the Sohools, 

After a veiy pretty quarrel, T^hich 8howed that the per^ 
ferviđum ingenium still boila and bnbbles in some of the 
suocessors of Đempster, ali has ended prettj much aa I 
hoped and desired. 

[^Sec&nd Reetarial Ađdress at Aberđeenj 1870. J 

THE CRAMMERS. 

The best of the much-abused crammers are nothing more 
and nothing less than skilf ol teaohers ; whereas too manj 
of the teaohers at some of our most highly-endowed and 
most fashionable publio sohools are, I fear, lamentably bad 
teaohers. 

Nothing, in f act, as I have said elsewhere, is more disheart- 
ening than the way in which the efforts of my friend, Sir 
John Lubbock here,* and of many other of the most promi- 
nent men of the day, to make the great sohools of England 
what they should be, break down before the rt« inertice of 
these institutions. 

And 80 I say to aU. parents and guardians whom my voice 
can reaoh ; don't believe one word you hear in disparagement 
of the teaching of these iinfortimate orammers. When the 
sohools can teach, I don't say as well, but pretty nearly as 
well, they will disappear and not tili then. Meantime, send 
your childron to the men who make them suooeed in their 
examinations, and be thankful that yoa have so good a test 
as these examinations supply. \_At EIginy May 1875.] 

♦ He WRS present. 
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GENERAL BDIICATION-.WHAT 18 ITS OBJBCT. 
What should be the object kept in view in ali general 
eđiieationP To enaUe, I fihould rq>l7) the person edu- 
cated to make the most of hie or her life. How is any 
znan or woiiiaii to make the most <^ hia or her lifeP 
First, hy developing ali his or her f aoidties to the uttermost ; 
seoonđljr, by endeavoaring to do as muoh good as possible to 
his or her f ellow-creatiire8 ; thiidlj, bj endeaTonriiig to get 
as mnoh eii]oymeiit as is eompatible with attentioD to these 
two objeots, How is education to help him or her to do 
these things where there are no limitations ol povert j or 
giievoudj deficient natoral powerB to oamplioate the problem P 
First, by forming a somid mind in a sound bod^ ; seoondlj, 
by good traming of diaraoter; thirdly, by showing some- 
thing of the eontents, and leaving with the peraon eduoated, 
when that edncation is done, the key of the treasure-honse of 
sdenoe, the key of the treasure-honse of literature, the key 
of the treasure-house of natural beauty, and the key of the 
treasure-house of art. How muoh of this is aooomplished, — 
OT attempted now in the oase even of those who ean have 
ali the chanoes P I f ear very little. 

[Addre9s at 8t Marp'a Medieal Colhge^ June 1875«] 

EARTH KNOWLBDaB. 
Faramount amcmgst the studiee whieh should go to 
make up a general eduoation in this oountzj is a study far 
which, strange to say, we, who need it most^ have not even 
a name — ^the study whioh the oountrymen of Carl Bitter oall, 
compendiously, Brđkunde^ — earth knowledge, — but whioh we 
are obliged to desoaibe, very clumsily and yery imperf eotly , 
as physieal and politioal geography. Of ali subjeots, this is 
surely the one best fitted to train the youth of the great 
cosmopolitan power. There is not a single eleotor in this 
country whose Tote may not at any moment 8eriously affeot 
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the destinies of millions and millions of men scattered ali 
over the world; while there is absolutelj no end to the 
oareers that are open to EngUahmen who8e natural love 
of enterprise is gnided bj a knowledge of the f acts of the 
world. The one thing that you can, as things now are, 
ahnost alwayB predioate about any Englishman famous in 
the State is, that he has had what is, to mj mind, verj 
erroneouslj ealled a good olassioal eduoation — ^a elassical 
eduoation, that is, of the old-fashioned English type. I think 
that the time is coming when the one thing that you will 
be safelj able to predioate about everj Englishman famous 
in the State is, that he has had a verj large and thorough 
training in earth-knowleđge, begun in ohildhood by an 
intelligent study of his own inmiediate parish or district, 
and continued, partlj by books and partly by travel, tili 
he has the kind of command of tius grand and truly manly 
subjeot whioh Canning had of the eleganoes of Latin scholar- 
ship. We must assign, of oourse, a very large part to the 
passions and to the mistaken reasoning of men in bringing 
about injudioious politioal aotion; but I think we must 
assign even a larger part to mere ignorance — to want of 
knowledge of the f aots of the worlđ. Take two events of 
our own day — ^the Indian Mutiny and the Franoo-German 
War. Will any one maintain that either of these events 
wouId have taken place if the people who brought them 
about had known those f acts of the world whiGh it most con- 
cemed them to know P Hardly any one in Franoe had the 
f aintest idea of the miUtary strength of G-ermany. Hardly 
any one in Franoe knew how muoh more poweiful was the 
German passion f or unity than the oounterf orbe of provin- 
oial jealousies and dynastio intrigues. Hardly any of the 
persons who joined their fortunes with the first leaders of the 
mutiny had the f aintest idea what the real power of England 
.was. They thonght that they had only to kili ali the 
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Englishmen in India to give them oommanđ of the countrj, 
and were utterly ajstounded when the sea began — ^to use their 
own expression — to vomit up troops ali round their eoast. 
What is true of these two events is true of almost every 
great political blunder recorded in historj, and although I 
ajn as far as possible from maintaining that, by making a 
wide knowledge of the f aots of the world a leading f eature of 
general education, wo shonld eliminate the eauses of nnwise 
political action, we should unquestionably very much diminish 
their number. It is possible that I may be led to attaeh too 
much importance to this 8tudy as a part of the education 
of Englishmen generally, from seeing daily and hourly the 
evil that comes from the want of it in public affairs. But 
I do not think so. I think there is no sludy that would 
better call out ali that is best in Englishmen, or enrich so 
much OUT ordinary intercourse, extending its benefits far 
away into subjects which seem at first sight very remete, 
It was not without good reason that, under a picture of 
Carl Ritter, they put the two lines of the poet — 

Woulđs*t thou advance into the Infinite? 
Go into the Finite upon ali sides. 

lAddress at 8t, Marj/^s Medieal School, June 1875.] 

THE OXFORD PROFESSORIATE AS IT SHOULD BE. 

It is to the last degree disgraceful that at such a university 
as Oxford any branch of human knowledge whioh is recog- 
nised by the other great universities of the world should not 
be taught, exoepting always branches of learning which have 
merely a local importance, or which there is some good 
reaspn f or not teaching, —as f or instance, from there being 
a place in the immediate neighbourhood where they are 
specially well taught. Why should Oxf ord strike her flag to 
Berlin or Heidelberg, or any other university on the face of 
the earth ? Are they richer than she P Are they more digni- 
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fied than ahe P Have thej to minister to a nation whiGh hsJB 
more world-wiđe interests than ouis P A noble lord recently 
used 88 an illustration of useless Profefisorships — ^Professor- 
ships of Chinese and BlaTomo. Sir, it seems to me diffioult 
to speak witli sufficient shame of a nation wliieh has our 
I>osition in Aeda not having had, tiH the other daj, a Prof es- 
sorahip of Chinese in the wealthie8t of its universities. Điđ 
the noble lord forget thot Ghtna i8 inhabiteđ by some 
three hundred and sixty millions of men P That she has the 
oldest and most extraordinar7 oiviUsation in the world ; that 
we hare commeToial relations with her of great importance ; 
and that a diange that might at any time oome about in the 
polioy of that oomrtrj might increase these relations qmte 
enormonsly. Is there any one who has given attention ta 
the subjeot, who will deny that it is poesible that mthin 
the next fifty year8, the Chinese race may be playing a part 
of first-rate importance in the worldP So mueh for the- 
direct importance of Chinese ; but is that ali P Just listen to 
what one of the leading philologists in Oxf orđ says on this 
Tery subject : 

"The importance of Chinese/^ 8ays Mr. 8ayce, "to the 
soienoeof language need not be pointed out, nor the mass of 
fiterature described whioh its study has called f orth ; and y et 
those only who have devoteđ their attention to the science of 
bmgnage can have any idea of the loss oooasioned to it at 
Oxforđ by the absence there of a Chair of Chinese. How 
much wonld not the Oxf ord stndents of language have gives; 
for an opportunity of questioning and listening to a Frofes*^ 
sor of Chinese, whom it has been left to the farnsiightednesfi^ 
ei some Liverpool n^rohants to call to the university." 

And Slavonic. I only wish that we Imd had for many 
years baok Profe68orships.of more than one of the Slavonie 
languages. Perhaps, if we had had them, the present difficul- 
ties in the East would not be so peTplexing as they are. I 
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entreat any one to whom suoh a remark inay appear strange 
to tum to the ooUeoted work8 of one of the mort brilliant and 
gifted of English soholarB — the late Lord Strangf ord, a most 
devoted son of Oxf ord — and read the masterlj^ the admirable 
paper entitled *' Ghaos/' Trhioh deals with this verj siibject. 
People, who talk as the noble lord talked, have surely not 
the famtest id€a, either of the vastness of the field over 
'whioh human knowledge eztends, or of what other nations 
are doing in cultivating that field. Some time ago Professor 
Max Miiller was asked what Ohairs shonld be founded in 
Ox(ord in eonneotion with his own subjeot. To this que8tion 
he replied, inter alia^ as f o11owb : — 

^' If it were wished to establish at OxfQrd a real Sohool of 
Gomparative PhiIology, the f ollowing Prof essorships would be 
neoessarj : — (1) a Professorship of the Teutonic languages ; 
(2) a Professarship of the Celtic languages ; (3) a Professor- 
ship of the Neo-Latin languages ; (4) a Professorship of the 
Semitio languages independent of the Professorship of 
Hebrew and Old Testament Ez^esis ; (5) a Professorship of 
Peraian, including Zend ; (6) a Professorship of the language 
and antiquities of Egjpt; (7) a Professorship of Chinese, 
ooupled, if possible, with Tartario and Mongolio." ILaugh- 
ter,'] Honorable members laugh, and verj naturallj ; but we 
are dealing with universitj affairs, and we must introduoe 
words and subjects verj unfamiliar to our usual debates. 
Mr. Max Miiller goes on to observe : 

^^ Suoh a staff, though it maj seem large, exists in almost 
every universitj in Franoe^ Gtermanj, and even Bussia, the 
Professor being expecteđ not only to teaoh and prepare 
pupils for esamination, but to rnspire them with a love of 
Bpedal subjeots^ to oanj on the work handed down by 
f ormer generations, and to inorease as muoh as possible the 
inherited eapital of knowledge by means of original 
research." 
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Now, I beg the House to oonsider this statement. It 
Bounds strange to us, but if other great nations aot thus, 
can it be 80 totj unreasonable P Mr. Max Miiller prooeeds 
to say : 

" Considering the peculiar duties wliioh England has un- 
dertaken to fulfil in India, a Professorahip of the Neo- 
Sansoritio languages (Bengali^ Hindustani, Mahratti, &o.,) 
and of the Đravidian languages (Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, 
&o.,) would likewise seem to be required in the first univer- 
6ity of the English Empire." 

The non-existenoe at Oxford of any adequate representa- 
tion of the various branohes of knowledge whioh are 
speoiallj Indian is surelj one of the verj strangest 
phenomena observable in Europe. There died the other day 
B, great Persian scholar who had made his fame in a land not 
fais own. If an English student wanted to attend the 
lectures of M. Jules Mohl, whither had he to go — ^to an 
English universitjP No, to the Coll^ge de Prance. Tet, 
^hat interests has Fraoiee in Persia, or Persian, at ali com- 
parable to ours P The noble lord, the Under Secretarj fer 
India, will oorrect me if I am wrong when I saj that the 
^eoay of Persian leaming amongst Indian offioers is a 
serious practical inoonvenienoe — ^an inconvenience whioh has 
attracted the attention of O-ovemment, and to whieh it is not 
easy to apply a remedy. Quite recently several of the 
Indian languages have beeome recognised at Oxf ord ; but I 
remember "vvhen there was not even a teacher of Hindustani ; 
and, to this hour, if any one wants to have a notion of what 
is doing in ourrent Indian literature, he must tum again to 
' the Oollžge de France and read the annual statement of one 
of its Professors — M. Guroin de Tassy. Let any one wlio 
cares f or the good name of Oxf ord look at what the OrientcJ- 
ists have done sinee the days of Sir 'William Jones, and then 
count up vhat share Oxf ord has had in that splenđid page of 
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human historj. It is getting late, but it is not yet too late 
for her still to take her part. Can the present generation of 
her chilđren reallj wi8h that her historians in the end of the 
next centurj shall not have a very diflferent tale to teli from 
what eould be told of her now P What should we think of 
anj other nation whioh had sueh an appanage as India and 
did not reeognise it in its greatest national universitj P Do 
the Dutoh at Leyden ignore their Eastem posseBsions P Very 
far from it. The mere fact that Haileybuiy was created far 
away from either Oxford or Cambridge speaks volumes as to 
the melancholj state in whioh they were in those days. 

\_Hou8e of Commom^ July Qthy 1876.] 

EDUOATIONAL ENDOWMENT IN SCOTLAND. 

In the view, then, — ^the unanimous view of the Commis- 
sioners, — the things most wanted in Scotland are better 
seeondary sehools, technieal schools, and a means by which 
deserving boys of the very poorest class can rise step by step, 
so as to have, if their abilities, appHcation, and good oonduct 
make them worthy of it, the very best eduoation that their 
oountry affords. To provide that appears to me the truest 
charity, and if the least fortunate classes of this oountry knew 
their own interests, they would never rest tili they were able 
to say, Sootland is a land in which there is a self-acting 
machinery by whieh the cluld of the poorest labourer is 
certain, if he is remarkahly gifted, to have as good an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a first-rate eduoation, so far as that can 
be got within the bounds of Scotland, as the son of the 
greatest nobleman. And when they are able to 8ay this, they 
should not rest until they are able to add: And further, 
there is at our Scotch Universities a self-acting machinery by 
whioh the youths of the greatest premise are sent f orth to 
gather in the universities of other lands the very best fruits 
of leaming which these afford, with no other obligation than 
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to give on their lehim, nnder proper regulations, one or more 
oounes of leotureB at home. 

Đo not mifloonceive me. I know that even if eveij pennj to 
wIiioh the reoommenđations of the GommissLoners apply were 
nseđ 80 as to obtain the maximnm of good whioh it ought to 
produce, we ehoiild not jet have enough to make the eduoa- 
tion of Sootland what it ought to be, but we should have, by 
making these funds do the verj best thej oould far us, vastlj 
improved it, and exoited so muoh publio attention on the 
Bubjeot that we should be quite oertain to get, in a T6iy few 
years, ali the monej we wanted. 

I know we need more money, but, at the same time, it 
should not be f orgotten that we have more money applieable 
striGtly to seoondary education in Sootland than our 
neighbours beyond the Tweed. Mr. Sellar, who bas given so 
muoh attention to Sootoh eduoation, in a note to bis excellent 
pamphlet, lately published by Messrs. Blackwood, observes : 
^'From a Parliamentary Retum issued reoently, it appears 
that (exeluding the revenues of the nine publio sohools, and 
the small endowment8 under £100 a-year, whioh are dealt 
with by seotion 3 of the Endowed Sohools Aet of 1873, and 
whioh are of little Talue,) the annual amount of eduoational 
endowments for schools, not uniTersities in England cmd 
Wales, I imderstand, is J6596,493, or rather over ^^d, a-head 
on a population of 22,712,266. The annual Talue of the 
Soottish endowment is, in round nimibers, £175,000, which 
on a population of 3,360,018, is, as nearly as possible, Is. O^d. 
per head. 

What a prodigious step f orwaTd we should make if we 
oould only apply wisely the funds whiGh are being unwi8ely 
applied in most of the great hospitals curound Edinburgh. I 
ivill not dwdl upon this part of the subjeot, because I think 
that the opinion of people in Sootland, who are not direotly 
oonnected with the management of these institutions, is pretty 
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we]l wliat I would wi8h it to be. But we should soon get 
the additional monej we waiited. Ab I pointed out in the 
House of Commons last summer, W6 have oome to a time 
when great wealth has beoome so oommon that it no longer 
by itself gives^ as it used to do, great personal importanoe to 
its possessor. In the last oentiurj, when an Indian Nabob 
letumed with what was then oonsidered a vast f ortune, and 
what woiild now be oonsidered a moderate oompetenoe, he 
bought boroughs, but in these dajs no man, howeyer lioh, oaa 
do that. He may oorrupt a single borough, and get in f or it, 
if he is fortunate enough to escape from the meshes of the 
law, but he cannot beoome a boiough proprietor of the good 
old kind. Wealth is oeasing — ^in short, more and more to be 
able to buj direct political potcer. Then, again, it is becoming 
more and more diffioult for a new man, however rioh, to buy 
up great tracts of oountrj, and so obtain indireet political 
poiver. Further, there is less and less to be done in the way 
of getting distinction hy any amount of collecting, A man maj 
spend tens of thousands in works of art now-a-da7B without 
ever being heard of out of his own neighbourhood bejond the 
limits of the auotion rooms. It is onlj at distant intervala 
that an j one gets suoh a ohanoe as ooourred last summer, and 
is able to oonneot his name with a great historioal oolleotion 
like the Marlborough G-ems. Lastlj, wealth taken by itself 
has wholl7 oeased to buy social auccess. A man who has only 
wealth may build a palaoe and fill it with ali the treasures 
of Aladdin without its helping him at ali in that way. 

How, then, is the new wealth of the oountry to find an 
outlet ? how is it to buy that distinotion for its possessors of 
whiGh they are naturally and rightlj ambitious f How, exoept 
by enabling them to sustain the part of great oitizens, by 
^labUng them to be oonspiouous for the things they have 
done for their eou]itry at large. A man of wealth who 
wiBhes to get into Parliament sometimes begins operations by 
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giving a sum of monej f or some publio puipose in a manu- 
iaoturing towii. He does a good deeđ, and that good deed 
verj likelj effectfl its object, and oanses him to be sent into 
Parliament as a benef aotor to the plaoe. But when he gets 
into Parliament what good does it do himP He is one 
amongst manj unobserred, and nearlj unknown ; but sup- 
posing the same man devoted his monej to doing some great 
deed whioh would oatoh the eje of the whole oountrj, as to 
whioh ali the best men in the oountij would saj, ^^ this was 
the verj thing whioh should have been done ; it is the power 
to do suoh things as this that makes vast wealth a blessing to 
its possessor;" ^ould not suoh a man take a plaoe apart? 
would he not be thought of by his oountrymen as quite as 
great a man in his wa7 as the representatives of the old 
territorial houses who are oonnected with our historj, and 
would not that kind of personal nobility oonf erred by the 
sufErage of a grateful people be equal in value to ali but the 
verj highest political suooess. 

But the people I am thinking of do not aspire to the highest 
political suooess. Thej oome too late into politios. I oonf ess 
I often f eel sad to see men drearilj oiroulating through the 
division lobbies, oontent to be mere pawns in the game 
whioh is plajed by others, when thej oould be so infinitelj 
greater, as well as more useful, by standing on their own 
individual importanoe and administering their wealth f or 
noble ends. 

What I am pointing to has not been very muoh done for 
a variety of reasons, but chiefly because tili this oentury so 
f ew people who were not oalled by their position to take part 
in politios had any wealth at ali. I must go baok for a 
perfect illustration to the oase of my friend Herodes Attious, 
Trhioh I quoted in the House of Oommons last year. What 
a good investment of his money he made I Not only was he 
highly oonsidered in his lif etime, but no inteUigent man goes 
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to Rome or Atliens now without taking oflf his hat to him, 
although he has been in his grave some 1,700 jears. 

Bequests have been far oommoner, of oourse. Just look 
wliat an enormous amount of good has been done by one wise 
beguest of this sort in these three North-Eastem Counties. 
See what Mr. Diok of Forres đid. Now, gentlemen, the way 
to attraot gifts and bequests of this kind is to do the verj best 
with the beque8ts we have got. Tou often hear people say, 
*' Oh, Parliament must not meddle with endowments, becanse, 
if it does, people will not leave their monej for publie 
pnrposes." There is no greater mistake. A man who pre- 
sumes to foresee the best way of disposing of his money for 
unoounted generations after him is either a religious f anatio, 
who belieTes that his partioular ohureh or seot is in the 
possession of ali wisdom, or he is a presumptuous fool. 
Why, the very man who left the funđ, which still exists in 
the Oity of London, for buying f aggots for the buming of 
heretios would, if he were alive now, wish to put his money 
to some more amiable use. I know men, and some of the 
wi8est of their generation^ who would not leave a penny for 
endowment, simply because they have seen so muoh of the 
misohief arising from unreformed endowments, whieh has 
gone on bef ore their dyes in England, where there are so 
many. 

Pray do not understand me to say that eduoation is the 
4>nly great publio good to whioh money might be devoted by 
any one who has the noble ambition of being a great citizen. 
Of oourse, there are oountless others. The Italian, for example, 
^ho is, as it is said, going to give £800,000 to G-enoa with a 
view to make it onoe more a great conmieroial oity, does no 
doubt a usef ul work, aU the more useful from its being a 
work historically justified. I have no belief in eduoation 
being a panaoea for human ills; it is merely one power 
making for good amongst many, but history goes for some- 
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thing. It is ohieflj bj the superior eduoatioii of its humbler 

olaeses that Sootiand has hitherto prospered, In hoc signo 

vidmus. It ifl bj thiB that we bave been enabled to send 

f orth jouBg mem who bave filled plaoes of bonor and diffi- 

cultj in ali lands, and bave retomed so often to spend their 

bard-eamed wealtb in improving the barren soil of tbeir native 

oountij, or in 6ndowing it witb institutions wbiob9 if well 

managed and adapted from time to time to tbe oiroumstanoes 

of tbe age, may, in tbeir tom, send f ortb otber joung men to 

go and do likewiBe; and I tbink tbat, in wi8bing in tbis 

manner to fitand on tbe old patbs, to give to Sootiand tbe best 

nineteentb oentnij eduoation, as tbe men of tbe Bafonnation 

period wi8bed to give it tbe best sizteentb oenturj eduoation^ 

I deserve tbe sjmpatbj as well of enligbtened Conservatives 

AS of ali real Ldberals. 

lAt Elgin, Feb. 5th, 1876.] 

EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENT IN ENGLAND. 

• » « « 

Wben I oompare tbe eduoational endowment8 of England 
as tbey are, witb tbe eduoational endowments of England as 
tbey migbt be, I alway8 tbink of tbe contrast of tbe Pontine 
marsbes and certain poitions of tbe plain of Lombardj. In 
tbe first of tbese, tbe waterB, imacientifioaUj distributed, not 
onlj f ail to benefit, but produoe pestilenoe ; in tbe seoond, tbe 
water8, judioiouslj managed, spread eyeiywbere abundanoe 
and prospeiitj. Or, again, I tbink of tbe Valdi GMana as it 
was — ^tbe opprobriiun of Central Italj — and tbe Yalđi Cbiana 
as it is — ^a garden of deligbt. We want some one to do f or 
tbe eduoational water8 of England wbat Fossombrone did f or 
the waters of Tuseany. We want a Minister of Publio 
^nstruction as great as William Ton Humboldt. 
Speech at theftrst publie distrihution o/prizes in cfmneciion witk 

the Middle-elass Schools Corporation^ Bath Street ^ CitpRoad.'\ 
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THE EDUCATOR AND THE DIAMOND-CUTTBB. 

*' The more manj-Gdded, the more original/' said one of ihe 
wisest of men. We ought to imitate the diamond-outter, in 
tuming to the poliahing material one snrf aoe after another, 
until the stone has attained the utmoet degree of beautj of 
whieh it is oapable — nntil, in f act, it has become a perfeotlj- 
cut brilliant. 

Eduoators have in general got no farther in their art than 
Louis de Berghem had in his. Louis de Berghem was a 
Iapidary of Bruges, who first in Europe attained to ontting 
the điamond at ali, and worked f or Charles the Bold. The 
best he oould do wa8 to out the ^^ table diamond/' whioh does 
no justice to the stone, and is, I think, never seen in modem 
European jeweller7. Later oame others, who invented the 
^ rose/' whiGh has the surfaoe out into twent7-four sides or 
faoets, while the base remains flat. The ordinarj eduoator 
has never got so far, or nearlj so f ar as this. Still less has 
he attained to the art of outting the ^' brilliant," whioh has 
thirty-two rides or faoets above and twenty-four below the- 
broadest part, and whidi alone does justioe to the most 
ezqiiisite of stones, refleoting the light in ali directions, beauti- 
f ul itself, and making beautifiil. There are manj stones Ter7 
fit f or the pnrposes of life, and some Tery fit f or ornament,. 
whioh are not diamonds. Primarj echieation deals with the 
first ; seoonđarjr eduoation with these and some of the second^ 
None who are not preoions or semi-preoioas stones should be 
submitted ta the higher eduoation at all;^ but then in the^ 
human raoe there are, I maintain, a great manj more pre- 
rious and 8emi-i»:eeiouB stones than is usuaEj supposed. The^ 
sajing that '^ le talent court les rues " maj seem a hard one 
cut of great cities ; but in the duUest oountrj neighbourhoođ 
it is not natural abilit j that is wanting. Even the diamond 
as it oomes from the gravel is an uglj octaheđron enough. 
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The analogy between the operations of the lapidarj and of 
the eduoator might be oarried a good deal f arther. It woiild 
be easj) for example, to Bhow that just as the former had 
Buoceeded in outting stones most exq\iiBitely so that thej 
should bear and transmit some particular impreesion, long 
ages before he understood to out stones in the way to show 
their own beauties to most advantage, so the educator had 
again and again suoceeded to admiration in getting some 
particular impress out on the mind. 

From Ljourgus and his Spartans to Lojola or Lainez and 
the Great Order, the art of educational gem-engraving has 
flourished and produoed results oonstantlj wonderful and 
often enchanting. Not unfrequently far better results may 
have been produced by engraving this or that stone as a gem 
than oould be produoed by another treatment, but it is not a 
method applioable to the finest stones. The diamond has 
hardly ever submitted to it, and it becomes rarer and rarer in 
the asoending soale of the haxder and more precious stones. 
Sometimes; in the prooess of outting, the stone will be f ound 
not a precious stone at ali, or a very badly-flawed one. 
"WTio does not remember the oase of Philip Stanhope, to 
whom Ghesterfield's letters were addressed P But then cu)ci- 
dents are inevitable in any system, and Philip Stanhope — 
submitted to the usual school and college routine of his day — 
would have been far inf erior even to what he tumed out. 
\_Migher and 8econdary Education. A.n Addresa delivered in 

the Liverpool Institute^ Novemher 8thy 1876.] 

TEACH GREEK AS A MODERN LANGUAGE. 

I cannot understand, now that the position of Greek in 
education is threatened, why the heads of the great sohools 
have not the wit to see that they would immensely strengthen 
the position of Oreek in education if they could say to parents 
— ^You are much in f avor of modem lang^ages. *Well, now. 
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by teaohing Greek I not only give your son a key to some of 
the finest literature that has ever been composed, but I inorease 
his effiGienoy as a praotioal man — ^a maii of the world. The 
Greeks of the Kingdom have oertaiiily made a mess of their 
political affairs, but they have suooeeded in purifying their 
language, and there oan be no doubt that that language has 
a yery oonsiderable future in the Eastem Mediterranean. 
Already poUticians begiu to speoulate upon ohanges in the 
Balkan Peninsula, which will one way or other greatly increase 
the importance of the Greeks. Tou won't have the granale idSe 
realised — ^that is, a dream ; but the Greeks štand to win a good 
deal whatever happens. This very day you might speak and 
"write the Greek of , say, Dion Chrysostom, and be perfectly 
well understood at Athens, if only you pronounoed it as the 
Greeks do ; and by the time your son is in middle lif e a 
thorough acquaintance with Greek will be a real advantage, 
for the class of persons who are Buffioiently educated to speak 
the language purely is rapidly increasing, as it is sure to do 
in a oountry — ^the only one, I believe, in Europe where sohool- 
boys like leaming their lessons. [-4« ahoveJ\ 

A PROFESSOR OF WISE IGNORANCE. 

The line which bounds general education is, after ali, only 
an imaginary one. General education should only end with 
lif e ; but men who are to be busy with the world's work will, 
after one or two and twenty, begin to find the time they oan 
give, in the course of the day, to general education much 
fihorter than it used to be. Still, so great are the faoilities 
whioh modem life affords that those who are now just begin- 
ning their general education, with the prospect of having ali 
the chanceSf may well hope, if they live out their years and 
Tetain their energies, not only to know ali the most important 
f aots whioh man has f ound out about himself and the universe 
of which he foims part, but to have seen, heard^ and read, 
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bef ore thej đie, ali that Ib beet and most beautiful in that 
portion of ihe univene whioIi serTee as man's habitation. In 
oider to do this thej must from the veij fint be carefiiUy 
prevented wa8ting their time on seoond and third rate thinga. 
The real use of teaoherB, properlj so oalled, after the verjr 
first jouth has been pasaed, woiild be ohiefljto keep ub withm 
the limite of the reallj valuable and exoellent. Not the least 
desirable prof eaaor in anj uniTernij would he be who would 
teli U0 faithfullj and wiMly fvhat f amous books we had better 
leave on the bookahelvea, what famona plaoee we need not viait, 
what famouB theoriea aie oindera, ashes, dust I am not 
aware, howeyery that the appointment of so nseful a person 
f alls within even the veij estenave power8 whioh are to be 
aoqmred bj the UniTorsitj Commissioners tinder the Act of 
this jear. We must be oontent to make manj mistakes^ but 
if there once arises amongst men and women of the world a 
real demand for the help neoessaij to such an eduoational 
course for their ohildren as I have sketohed, there will be 
f ound persons to supplj the want. 

And is it poesible that suoh a demand should not ariše P 
Into what oompanj of people, who know the worldy does one 
enter without heaiing lamentations over the miserable results 
of our present schools, their wonderful power8 of boobjrising 
the inferior, their soant suooees in making much of the 
euperior boj ? 

[A Plea/9r a Rational Education^ 1877,] 

SKETCH OF A OBEEK COURSE SUITAJBLE TO THE BREVITT 
OF HUMAN LIFE. 

We will take Greek first. The ground-wOTk of the whole 
oourse should be some good short Historjr and Geographj 
of Greeoe. I know none whiGh exaotly fulllls ali require- 
ments ; but if I had to put any one through suoh a oourse, 
I would take a good Attas, Dawson Tumer's " Heads of an 
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Analjsis," with a short school historj, and supplement them 
\yj selected passages f rom Ghx)te and Curtius. In the original 
I would read — 

The first and last books of tbe Hlad; 
The sixth book of the Ody88ey ; 
Wright's Gk>lden Treasury of Ancient 

Greek Poetiy ; 
Thackeray'8**Aiithologia," if there 

exi^ted an edition in print that 

woiild not try the eye8 ; 
The second book of Herodotus ; 
The Prometheus and the Ferase, or 
The Agam^nnon ; 
The CEdipus Coloneus ; 
The Medea, or 
TheBacchsB; 

The Birds or Frogs of Aristophanes ; 
The first, second, and seventh books 

of Thucydides ; 
The first book of the Anabasis ; 
The Phaedo of Plato ; 
The foiirth book of Aristotle's Ethics; 



The second book of Aristotle's 

Politics ; 
Demosthenes' Đe Coronil ; 
The first book of Polybius ; 
One or more lives from Plutarch ; 
Extract8 from Lucian ; 
The Mannal of Epictetus ; 
The latter part of the book of Isaiah 

(that known as the later Isaiah) 

in the Septuagint ; 
Parts of the Apocrypha ; 
The Oospel of St. John ; 
A small voliune of selections from 

the Fathers ; and 
A short book of extracts from Greek 

literature at difPerent times right 

down to the present year. 



In translations I would read at leaet — 



The remainder of the Iliad and 
Odys8ey in Worsley and Coning- 
ton; 

The whole of the rest of Herodotus. 



The whole of the rest of Thucydiđes ; 

and 
Marcus AureUus. 



The oourse shonld be completed by " Muller's Historjr of 
Greek literature," read f or the pnrpose of making it olear to 
the leamer tha the had obtained nothing more than a yiew, 
from the mountain-top, of a coimtry in which it is hoped 
that, in after jears, he woiild make manj escursions. 

[-4« above,^ 



8KETCH OF A LATIN COURSE SUITABLE TO THE BREVITY 
OF HUMAN LIFE, 

Latin should be begun preciselj in the same way as 
Greek, by the easiest possible grammar, and the leamer, 
who would be provided already with a very large stock of 

R 
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word8, skould begin here, too, to translate on his toij first 
day. Muoh time would be gained bj leaving on one side 
various books wliiGh are of little or no importanoe, saoh as 
Comelius NepoB. The minimuTn oourse might then be — 



The third, fourth, and tenth Satires 

of Juvenal ; 
The twenty-firBt book of Livy ; 
A book of Cicero' 8 Letters ; 
Two or three of his Orations ; 
A book of Pliny'8 Letters ; 
The best piirts of Lucan ; 
Agricola and Grermania of Tacitus ; 
niustrations of M. Martha's book as 

above; 
The story of Ps7che in Apuleius ; 
A selecti(xi containing the most 

striking passages in the writings 

of the Latin Fathers ; and 
Another selection from the best 

modem Latin, prose or verse, 

ErasmuB, 0w6n, &c. 



A good short historj, wo.y Duruy's, 

illustrated by copioos estracts 

fromAmold, Mommson, Merivale, 

and Gibbon, read with good mapa ; 
One play of Terence and one of 

Plautns ; 
The part of CsBsar's Commentaries 

which relates to Britain. 
VirgiFs first, fourth, and tenth 

Eclognies ; 
The Georgfics ; 

The second, fourth, and sixth ^neid; 
About f orty odeš of Horace, carefully 

leaving untouched ali except the 

very best ; 
Two or three of the Satires and 

Epistles, including the Ars Pootica ; 
Thackeray*s Anthologia Latina ; 

The whole should be accompanied by the very best accoimt 
of Latin literature that may be procurable. The fiillest I 
know, that of Teuffel, is far too drilj written for the purpose ; 
but if the nece88ity for reading a good history of Roman 
literature, as a part of education, were duly reeognised, we 
should soon have the necessarjr treatise — ^if , indeed, it does not 
already exist. There is room, too, for a mnch fuller book of 
extract8 from Latin poetry than Mr. Thackeray 's very excel- 
lent one ; and it should extend so far down as to include the 
most famous hymns of the Westem Church. 

[-4« ahove,~\ 

ACCTJRATE TRANSLATION. 

It is necessary to point out that, however childish a pursuit 
** Soholarship " may be, in the sense of the imitation of the 
Latin and Greek authors ; however absurd it may be to encour- 
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age in boys who are intended to be busj men of the mođem^ 
not professional studenta of the andent world, anj intense 
applioation to the nioeties of Greek and Latin grammar, it is 
diffionlt to attadi too muoh importance to perf ectlj aocurate 
translation into English. Whateyer is read for educational 
purpoees, in any language, should be read with the utmost 
care, and no diffiooltj shonld be slurred over. If this 
caution be negleoted, we shall sacrifioe the one good thing in 
the old training — ^the aoouraoj to whioh it aooustomed those 
with whom it suooeeded. One of its manj f aults wa8 that it 
did not suooeed, but f ailed, with nine out of ten ; and that it 
trained those with whom it succeeded ohieflj to be aoourate 
in nonsense, to the destruotion of the time and energj whioh 
ahould have been beBtowed upon studies at onoe more eduoa- 
tive and more instruotive. 

I must protest, in the most emphatio way , against mj being 
called an enemj of olassical education. I maintain that 
the olassical education, which I would give, would be of an 
infinitelj higher and better kind than the present, while it 
would oeeupj far less time. I think that we should exhaust 
everj device of ingeniutj to make this and ali other studies 
as easy, and even as pleasant, as possible. I utterlj abhor 
that " dootrine and position," that diffioultj is a good in 
itself . It is quite impoBsible to leam anjthing well, without 
encountering much and serious difficultj ; but while he who 
ahirks diffioultj, where it must be faced, is a coward, he who 
goes out of his way to seek diffioultj is a fool. 

[-4« ahove.'] 

ENGUSH SCHOOLS IN 1877. 
Those well-to-do parents, who will not take the amount of 
trouble which is no doubt necessarj, if they mean to educate 
their ohildren to some extent abroad, had better give up the 
idea of eduoating them well at ali, and, sending them to 
some approved preparatory sohool, let them go through the 

b2 
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usual mili, with the uBual notable suceess, veli cLeBcribed hj 
the Publio Schools Commission, whieh reported in 1864, in 
the following passage — one that can harđlj be quoteđ too 
often, Bince in it, oh f athers and mothers of England, 70U 
bave, as in a glasa, the reflection of what those of jonr sons 
who went up to the Universitj, without the intention of 
taking hononrs there, were a f ew jears ago, and a pretty f air 
representation of what they are iiow : — 

<< II 8 youth, after four or five jears spent at school, qmt» it at mneteen, 
unable to construe an ea8y bit of Latin or Greek without the help of a 
dictionaiy, or to WTite Latin granimatically, almost ign^ant of geographj 
and of the history of his own co^itr^, imacqiia]nted wi(;h atty mođera 
langoage but his owny and ha3'dly competent to wTite English €orrectly, to 
do a simple sum, or stumble through an ea8y problem of Euclid, a total 
stranger to the law8 which govem the physical world, and to its stmcture, 
with an eye and hand unpractised in drawing, and without knowing a note 
of music, with an uncultivated mind and no taste for rcading or observa- 
iion, his intellectual education must ceitainly be acconnted a fEiilure, though 
there may be no fault to find with his pzinciples, character, or manners. 
We by no means intend to represent this as a type ©f the orđinary pro- 
duct of Englisb pnblic school education ; but, speaking botb from the 
evidence ure have received and from opportunities of obflerration open to 
ali, we mast 8ay that it is a type much more common than it ought to 
be, making ample aUowance for the difficulties that have to be contended 
with, and that the proportion of failures is therefore unduly large.'* 

Put down this description on one side of the aceount, and 
the total of your school bills on the other, and see how you 
like the result. 

Tou oonsole yonrseIves, perhaps, with the refleetion that 
yoiir sons are at least gentlemen, and that is something. Of 
course it is ; gentlemen they went into the miU, and gentlemen 
they have come out. The splendid f onndations of mediseval 
piety or benevolence, and the stream of gold whieh you bare 
ponred into the poekets ol masters, tutors, and other offieials, 
have 60 far worked together for good that they have neither 
injured the physieal health nor the mcoral character of the 
young persons in whom you are interested, — always exeepting 
failures, and failures there will be in ali systems. Well, that 
is a fine result doubtless, but it will not enable your sons to 
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keep their place in society in these pushing demooratic dajs. 
When will the lesaon, into leaming wliioh one revolution 
after another has startled the great onee of the earth, be taken 
to heart \>j jou also, that, namelj, jou must make jour 
ohildren worthy of the position into whioh they are bcan ? 
Take, ohoosing them by lot, a oertain nmnber of the members 
of the European-royal and 8emi-royal f amilies iinder five-and- 
twenty, and an eqaal nmnber of men, eduoated at our publio 
fichools, of the same age, also ehosen by lot ; submit them to 
an examination on the subjeots whieh men and women of the 
world oare to know, and jnst see what a miserable figure 
will be made by the representatives of our muoh-be-praised 
education. 

Your ohildren have sometimes a better idea of what it 
ali comes to than you have. Some years ago a boy wafl 
reproached by his master for his not being able to answer a 
fiimple question. "Why," said his tutor, ^*your yoimger 
brother knows that." "Oh yes, sir," was the reply, "but 
then he has been at Eton a much shorter time than I have. 
When he has been here as long, you will find he knowa as 
Httle as I do/' 

ENGLISH EDUCATION IN 1861 AND 1877. 

Many of us who were not, alas I so old then as we are 
now, fondly imagined, when the Palmerston Government 
appointed the Commission to inquire into the nine great 
schools, in 1861, that when we ourselves had ohildren fit to 
go to those sohools, they would be able to obtain a reaUy 
good eduoation there. Now, however, in 1877, although 
doubtless many improvements have been made, it would be 
mere flattery to say that anything whieh deserves to be 
caUed a good eduoation, for the ordinary purposes of a man 
of the world, is to be obtained at any one of them. The 
4Bchools throw the blame on Universities, and the Universities 
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on the schools; I thiow the blame on no one — I merelj 
register an iinpleaaant state of f acts. I do not even saj that 
a good eduoation maj not be obtained at our great Bchools 
far some purpotes or other, I onij venture to aflSrm that, 
f or any purposes with whiQh I am aoqiiaint6d, the eduoation 
is a verj miserable one ; and that I see its bad eff ects in the 
world of English politios at everj tum. Let those who are 
satisfied with it by ali means retain their happj oontentment ; 
but manj people whom I meet are not satisfied, and perhaps 
some of the foregoing remarks maj be of aid or eomf oit to a 
f ew of these. 

Train the ađmirable Criohtonsas jouplease; they eannotbe 
spoiled irretrievablj. Sooner or later thej will fiight their 
wa j to the front ; but the sensible olev^idi bojs, who might 
have made valuable men, are tumed into barbarians or 
Fhilistines b j the doaen, and that at a oost to their parents, 
betweeQ seven and twentj-one, of from two thousand five 
hundred to four thousand pounds. ^As above."] 

CHESTERFIELD'S EDUCATIONAL METHOD. 

It would have been vain to argue in f avour of Chesterfield's 
method from the acoident of its having suooeeded in the oase 
of Philip Stanhope, and it is equaflj vain to argue against 
it from the aoddent of its having pardallj failed with him. 
It must be judged on its own merits, but it would be verj 
interesting to leam from some oritio who, like Chesterfield, 
had direoted great aSairs, what, if anj, are its weak points, 
other than those whioh, however important, are not of its 
essenoe, and to whioh I have pointedlj oalled attention at the 
outset of these remarks. 

If Ghesterfield's method, with the large modiftcations 
whioh have been suggested, is not the best eduoation f or a 
statesman bef ore he is old enough to take a part in politios, 
then whioh is the best P 
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That is a qu6stion wldch les classes dirigeantea in ali 
countries had better ask and an8wer wi8ely, if they are not 
ere long to be oontemptuouslj thrust aside by the new social 
strata as ha classes digSrantes, Let them 8how that they are 
fit to lead, and they will continue to do šo f or many a long 
day, at least in England. Tliey have wealth and hereditary 
predisposition in their favonr ; why should they not add to 
these advantage« a reasonable amount of taking trouble P 

When every other avocation is beginning to discard mere 
rule of thumb, perhaps a little more systematio training f or 
the most dignified of ali avooations woiild not be .wholly 
amiss. From time to time some political genius appears who 
seems so great that no training would have made bim greater. 
That, however, is probably an optical illusion, produoed by 
the atmosphere of admiration through whioh we gase on him. 
Even in Medicine we hear of wonderful things being done 
by irregular practitioners. An orthodox physician said, dis- 
paraging one of these who was attending a friend of mine the 
other day, " Ce n'est pas un medecin, o'est nn gućriSseur ! " 
"We may smile at that, but none the less do we usually 
pref er that our medieal attendants should have been educated 
for their profession. 

♦ ♦ ♦ « ♦ 

A modem English statesman, who limited his views as 
completely to Europe as Chesterfield very properly did, would 
inevitably be a very bad statesman. Nearly the whole of 
our existing eolonial empire, and nearly the whole of our 
Indian Empire, have grown up since those days. In one of 
his later letters Chesterfield just mentions Clive, but^ natu- 
rally, without having the faintest inkling of the way in 
whioh the deeds of the " bright-eyed young adventurer " 
would reaot upon and oomplicate our European position. An 
English statesman must in these days, if he would be any- 
thing but a blind guide, extend his view over the whole world» 
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To him, more than to anjbodj else, applj the wise wor<Is 
of M. Laffitte, in his remarkable, and Borelj not Bofficientlj 
well-known book, Les grands type8 đe V JRumanitS : — 

^' Les chefis Europćens, il y a enoore đeux sićcles, n' avaient 
gaire & porter leur regards au đeld de FOccident. G'est 
tout au plus si la Turquie, de temps & autre, venait leur 
rappeler qu'il existait des orientaux. Toute la diplomatie se 
pratiquait entre populations qui s'ćtaient flev^es ensemble, 
qui avaient contribuć toutes, bien qu'd des degrćs divers, k 
fonder une mčme civilisation, qui possćdaient une croyance 
commune, dont les moeurs et les lois n'etaieiit point trop 
diffćrentes. Mais aujourd'hui V homme d'^tat doit porter 
dans sa tžte la planete entiere. L'Oocident n^est qu^un point, 
rAfrique et 1' Asie l'inquićtent autant et plus qu'une partie 
queloonque de la yieiQe Europe ; il f aut conclure des traitćs 
aveo les peuples de rextržme Orient ; il f aut savoir oe qui se 
passe cl Fćkin, & Jeddo, A Galcutta, ou d Benares. Coniment 
oultiver ces relations, nouer ces aUiances, gouvemer en un mot, 
si Ton ignore ces populations, si Ton n'appržcie pas & leur 
valeur les civilisations qu^elles ont oonstitu^es P Le temps oA 
Fon traitait de barbares ou d'imb^ciles tout ce qui n'^tait 
pas chr^tien est d^finitirement pass^." 

If, then, some knowledge of India and other Asiatio 
countries, together with some acquaintance with the British 
colonies, must be added to those subjeots on wliich Cbester- 
field insisted, it is evident that we want more time. But the 
two great subjects we have mentioned are far indeed from 
exhausting the list of new requirements. The relations not 
only of the states of the Old World, but of those of the New, 
have beoome part of the knowledge whioh a man who des- 
tined his son far a politioal career, with the hopes which 
Chesterfield kept bef ore his mind, would naturally desire 
him to possess. 

[FortnighUy Bevietv, 1879. J 
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RELiaiOUS LIBERTT— M. DE MONTALEMBERT. 

I am particiilarljr glad to bave an opportunitj of ezpress- 
ing these sentlinentB here, and now, because within the last 
f ew weeks similar views have been enunoiated by one standing 
at the opposite pole of opinion — ^I mean the great Eoman 
Catholio orator, M. de Montalembert. Some of you may not 
be aware that we have a closer conneotion with that illustrious 
inheritor of the tradition of French eloquence than would at 
first sight appear, for by the mother's side he oomes of the 
good stook of the Forbeses of Donside, and his immediate 
aneestor onoe held the property of Corsindae, which is within 
a drive of Kintore and Invemrie. His speech at Malines bas 
only reached me in fragments, and some of the fragments are 
not quite consistent with others ; but the f act that, in the city 
which bas been instly called the "Eomeof Flanders," he 
shonld have ventured, amidstthe applanse of many bundreds, 
who hailed him as the Son of the Crusaders, to ntter sucb 
words as these, is siLrely a most notieeable oircumstance : — 

""Without mental reservation, and without besitation, I 
declare myself , in the interest of Catholioism itself, an 
upholder of libe!rty of eonscience. I frankly aooept ali its 
eonsequenoes — ali those whicb public morality does not 
reprobate, and whioh equity commands. This leads me to a 
delicate but essential que8tion. I will attaek it direotly, 
because in aU disoussions of this nature I have alway8 recog- 
nised the necessity of anticipating an uneasiness whieh is 
too natural and often very sincere in the adversaries of the 
liberty of Gatholics. Gan one at the present day demand 
liberiy for truth ; that is to Bay, for oneseU (since every one, 
if he be sinoere, believes himself a follower of the truth), and 
refufl© it to error — ^that is to say , to those who do not think as 
wedo? Idistinotly reply, *No.' . . . The faggots 
lighted by a Catholio hand inspire me with as muoh horror as 
the scaffolđs on whioh the Protestants immolated so manj 
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martjrs. The gag f oroed into the mouth of whoin8oeYer lifts 
up bis Toioe with a pure heart to preach his f aith — ^that gag I 
f eel between iny own lipa, and I shudđer with pain . . . 
The Spanish Inquisition sajing to the heretio, * The truth, or 
death/ is as odicus to me as the Frenoh terrorist sajing to 
my grandfather, " Liberty, fratemitj, or death." The 
human oonscienoe has the right to insist that those hideous 
altematives shall never again he presented to it." 

Bealise who the man is who spoke these nohle worđs. He 
is not a lukewarm Catholio. He is an Ultramontane of the 
TTltramontanes. The See of Peter has no more devoted son ; 
and are we, the liberals of Protestant and intelleotual Seotland, 
to be less liberal than hef The commercial men of this 
oountrj bave oome at length to know that commeroe has 
nothing to ask from Govemment exeept to be let alone. 
When will religious men throughout the world leam that 
religion flourishes best where it is least trammelled by the 
đangerous proteotion of statesmen P Who is to be the Adam 
Smith of the Piety of Nations P Who are to be the Brights 
and Oobdens of unf ettered Thought P We are passing, as I 
have said, to a period in whiGh questions of religious liberty 
will have unusual prominence; but, as the Liberal party 
triumphs on eaoh suooessive question, one more subjeot will 
be removed from the sphere of politios, one more step will 
be made towards that state of things whieh would long ago 
have oome about if men would only have obeyed the sublime 
preoept — " Eender unto Oeesar the things that are Caesar's, 
and unto G-od the things that are God's." 

lAt Elgin, Sepfember 9th, 1863.] 

THE IRISH CHURCH. 

The gigantic grievanee of the Irish Establiahment — the 
only grievanoe in the United Eingdom which oan be olasseđ 
with the great politieal grievanoes which stiU ezist in various 
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parts of the Continent, and from time to time exoite the 
indignant Bjmpathj of England, — ^wa8y as some of jou maj 
reooUect, f ormerljr a f avourite topio with the Liberal party. 
For some years ciromnstances have thrown it into the shade. 
But although it has been in the shade, it has been aotive for 
evil, still eating like a canker into the lieart of our national 
strength, and doing more than anything else to make Ireland 
a standing menace — ^the ready ally of our bitterest foes. 
There is no ref orm whioh has not yet been oarried out, in 
f avour of which so vast a '* clond of witnesses " oan be oolleoted. 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Đisraeli, Lord Maoaulay and 
Sir Edward Lytton, Sir James Maokintosh and Mr. Grote, 
Siđney Smith and Lord Melboume, Lord Jeffrey and Earl 
Bnssell, have ali pronounoed against this leidathan injustioe. 
In fact, the diffieulty is to find the names of eminent politi- 
eians who have not reoorded their abhoirenoe of it in strong 
terms. Even the late Sir Eobert Peel is said to have 
remarked, when some f oolish person spoke of the Lish Churoh 
as an engine for spreading Protestantism — " Can you show a 
balanoe of 200 converts in the last 200 years P" The men 
who are at the head of affairs will not, however, take up this 
great question, because they shrink very natiirally from 
encountering storms at their advanced period of lif e. That 
whioh is prudence and msdom in old age mayy however, be 
oowardioe in youth. 

lAt Elgin, September 9tt, 1863.] 

OXFORD TESTS ABOUTION, 18C4. 

I regret to find that the honorable Baronet who has just sat 
down has no intention of aocepting the oonailiatory proposal 
of my honorable friend the Member for East Sussex. That 
proposal shonld not be misunderstood. We have no idea of 
yielding the point about the vote in Convocation ; ali we say 
is that that point, although an important one, is but a single 
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point, and not the principle of the Bili, and we think that the 
fight over it might well be postponed tiU we go into Com- 
mittee ; but bef ore I go fiuther. Sir, there is one assertion of 
the honorable Baronet bo novel and extraorđinary that I 
must really đraw attention to it. Where is his anthority f or the 
etatement that the Universitj of Oxf ord is a Church institu- 
tion P Every one knows that, from aoddental circumstances, 
it has been very closely connected with the Ohnroh ; but it is 
a lay Corporation, and if any evidenoe can be given in f avour 
of the view put f orward on the other side, I hope we shall 
hear something more about it from succeeding speakers. 

I have allowed my name to be put on the back of this Bili 
f or three reasons : First, beoause I think it makes a reason- 
able eonoession to the claims of the Liberal party within the 
Churoh ; seoondly, because it makes a eonoession too slight, 
but still a eonoession, to the olaims of Nonoonf ormists ; and 
thirdly, because, independently of its influence on the f ortunes 
of any sect or party, I think it ivill be useful to the univer- 
sity. My honorable friend's Bili echoes, as has been said, the 
petition presented last Session from 106 members of the 
XJniver8ity of Oxford — a number considerable in itself , but 
far more significant when we reoollect who were the petition- 
ers, and how strong were the motives to induoe them not to 
sign. These 106 represent a very large and very influentiat 
section of University men, but, above ali, they represent a 
growing party — a party whioh is beooming stronger with 
every succeeding term. 

In the years between 1827 and 1833 it became sufficiently 
evident that the movement which had roUed ali over Europe, 
and had in this coimtay carried 8uocessively the repeal of the 
Test Act, Catholic Emancipation, and the Ref orm Bili, had 
reached at last even the University of Oxford, and there 
seemed not a little ohance that that great Corporation might 
xwake from the sleep in which it had been long held, and make 
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at least some steps forward, oanjing the Churoh of England 
along mth it. 

No sooner, however, had the first Bjmptoms of a desire for 
progresa shown themselTes than some of the most inteiligent 
men of the XJniversity began, compelled by the infiuenoes 
amidst whiGh thej had been brought up, to look about and see 
whether it was altogether neoessarj to jield to this moTement 
from without ; whether there were no f oroes other than the 
mere high-and-dry Churoh and Eing Toryism, whioh conld be 
brought into the field. They f ell back upon the Laudifioi 
theologj, and called to their aid the Churoh principles of the 
seventeenth century. The principles whioh they enimoiated in 
the " Traots for the Times " had infinitely greater oharms for 
the minds of young men at the nniyersity than the dull and 
lifeless theology which had previou8ly been in f ashion there, 
or than the productions of another school which was widely 
popular in that day in various parts of the country, but whioh, 
for reasons to which it is unneeessary to allude, never 
flourished in the atmosphere of Oxford. The great majority 
of the ablest young men who were educated there during that 
period, fell under the influence of the new teaohers, who 
sucoeeded not only in damming baok but even altering the 
direction of the current of thought in Oxford for twelve 
years. 

Well, time passed on"; " the meroiless logic " of the leader 
of the movement brought its natural results to him and to 
others. The great seoession to Eome took place. Then čame 
a change at Oxf ord. A f ew f oUowed, one by one, with hesi- 
tating steps, but many paused, and listened to other voices 
bef ore they went f urther. And other voices soon made them- 
selves heard. Men who had been f ormed under Amolđ at 
Rugby were just old enough to speak with some authority in 
the XJniversity, and hardly had they begun to fiU the void 
than the Bew burst of . liberal opinion, which shook half the 
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ihrones ot the continent, oame to soatter međiseval fandes. 
ThoBe who were at Oxford in those days will not readily 
f orget the abiđing change wIiioh the events of that jear pro- 
duced, increasing tenf olđ the interest in, and knowledge of , the 
continent — ^its soeial, politioal, and religions modes of thought. 
Sinoe Febraary 1848, the history of opinion in Oxford is 
merelj a branoh of the general historj of religious opinion in 
Protestant Europe. It has lost altogetherthe ouriouslj looal 
and exoeptional charaoter which it had duiing the so-called 
Oxf ord movement. Any one oould f oresee what would be the 
end of that movement who had read the historj of the great 
storm of the seventeenth oenturj , or had observed the ripples of 
reactionarj opinion in Italj, Franoe, or G«imany, in the first 
half of this oenturj. But he who presiunes to say how and 
when the present movement will end must be able to look far 
down through historj, and calculate the result« of influenees 
suoh as have never bef ore been called into aotion. Point out 
to me any Protestant community in Europe in which reform- 
ing ageneies are not being set to work as powerful as any of 
those which heralded the revolt of the human mind against 
the Latin Churoh. In England, in Sootland, in Germany, in 
Franoe, in Switzerland, in Holland, I see everywhere the same 
questions being raised, and beooming the property no longer 
of a f ew thinkers but of the great publio. It is not as if 
it were a new movement ; it is a very old one, and oan be 
traced year by year, name by name, from the days of Baeon 
to OUT own. 

Do you deny that it has made itself f elt powerfully in 
Oxf ord P Do not look merely to this petition, or to this Bili ; 
go down to Oxf ord and talk there with those who know what 
men are really thinking in the plaoe. Is it seriously main- 
tained that the obligation of adopting the Thirty-nine Artides 
and the Prayer Book which now exists, preserves anything 
like unif ormity of opinion amongst members of Gonvooation P 
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Rome and Geneva, Tiibingen and Canterburj, are liardly 
further apart than were manj of the groups wliich gathered 
on Tuesdaj the 8tli in the Sheldonian Theatre. Is there not 
fiomething extremely absurd in the idoa that Ur. Pusej and 
Mr. Maurice, Prof essor Jowett and Dr. Cotton, have ali signed 
the Thirty-nine Articles and accepted the Prayer Book, and 
are, no doubt, perfectlj ready to sign them again on the 
fihortest notioeP 

I dare saj niany who hear me, read at the time the f amous 
tract 90. Well, after the publication of the views therein 
contained, — ^view8 whioh are still, as every one know8, the 
views of not a few Clergymen of the Chnroh of England, — 
what, I woiild venture to ask, can you expect from the Thirty* 
nine Articles P If the very view8 against whioh they were 
chiefly directed can be held in the teeth of them, how, in the 
name of wonder, are they, or the Prayer Book either, to 
exclude from the goveming body of your Universities persons 
whose heresies were never dreamt of in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth? 

We onght not to f orget, Sir, that neither prof essors, nor 
tutore, nor clergymen in pulpitš, are now the true teachers of 
Oxf ord. Books are its teachers, as they are ours ; and I am 
ready to štake my whole case upon this assertion, that there is 
no one book written by any anthor living or lately dead 
which is now powerfully influencing men's minds, either in 
London or in Oxford, whioh breathes a špirit in the slightest 
degree f avourable to the sort of views which commend them- 
selves to the minds of those who are in f avour of theological 
tests in leamed institutions. 

Is it worth while urging the immorality of a system which 
teaohes men to think so little of what once was snpposed to be 
a solemn engagement P Is it worth while to show that any 
man who can deliberately and ex animo adhere to every clause 
in the Thirty-nine Articles and the Prayer Book must either 
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be talking of what lie doee not undentaiid^ oar imui not aDly 
bave mastered the reBolts of aU the oontroveisies of the era of 
the Befarmation, but must bave tbougbt bimself , wonđerful 
to lelate, preciselj into tbe intellectual attituđe of tbe two 
điff erent and oppoeing sets of men wbo drew up tbese f onns 
300 jears ago P Everj one gives bimself a little latitude in 
sabscribing, some more, some less, and must do so from tbe 
veij nature of tbings. Is it wortb wbile to point ont to bow 
manj scmpTilouspeople tbesetestsareacmelsnare^ortbattbe 
great originators of beresies are after ali tbe test-bound dergj ? 
Tuming, Sir, to tbe case of Nonconf onnists, I paas over 
numerous powerful argmnents wbiQb bave been, or will be, 
nrged in tbe debate, sucb as, tbat tbis exoliision from tbe Uni- 
versities is one of tbe last vestiges of persecation ; tbat tbe 
Universities are tbe property of tbe nation, and not of any 
particular religious bodj or set of persons in it ; tbat it is 
infinitelj important f or tbe wbole nation as well as f or tbe 
Nonoonf ormists, tbat tbej sbould obtain tbat bigber culture 
wbicb Oxf ord gives and wbicb tbey at present find it diffieult to 
obtain ; tbat religion bas onlj to gain by tbe disappearance of 
sectarian batreds ; tbat, witb a view to tbe maintenanoe of our 
position in tbe worId, everytbing tbat promotes tbe unity of 
tbe'nation is infinitely desirable ; tbat oertain seots of Nonoon- 
f ormists — ^tbe Metbođists f or example — cannot be said to bave 
deserved iU of tbe Cburcb ; tbat in our Sootcb Universities, not 
on]y is tbe goveming body of tbe University open to ali oreeds, 
but ali tbe prof essorsbips, exoept tbe divinity prof essorsbips, 
bave been freed from tests, witbout tbe sligbtest bad efiect 
upon tbe religious cbaracter of tbe nation. I will dwell, bow- 
ever, f or a moment upon two other arguments wbicb ougbt to 
bave some weight witb bonorable gentlemen opposite. Have 
tbey really so little f aitb in tbe attractions of tbe Oburcb of 
England as to doubt tbat it wiU rob many of tbe Nonoon- 
f orming sects of some of tbeir most distisiguisbed young men, 
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if onoe tiie obligation of passing oinder the yoke of the Thirtj- 
nine Artioles and of the Frajer Book oonsidered as a test at 
their M.A. degree is done awa7. Can anj one doubt that 
manj who go up Nonoonf ormists wiU come away Churclimen 
in their hearts, if thej are not oompelled to an ignominious 
retractation P Again, Sir, can anj one doubt that those 
honorable gentlemen upon the other side who dislike and 
f ear the Liberal or movement party within the Church more 
than they f ear and dislike almost any Nonoonf ormists will 
find in " the orthodox Dissenters," if admitted to Convooation, 
most Tiseful allies against their dreaded f oes P Oxf ord has not 
been always so jealous about her tests. She was not even so 
jealons in days when toleration had made but little progress. 
Towards the end of the seventeenth oentury, a Gtreek Oollege 
was established in Oxf ord for students of the OrientalChurches, 
and I do not read of any attempts having been made to prose- 
lytise the yo\mg men who attended it. This Oollege was 
soon broken up, but from casual oiroumstanoes, and not from 
any religious motives — chiefly, I believe, beoause greater f aoili- 
ties were ofEered to Gtreek students in Halle and in Pariš. 
From twenty to thirty year8 later, there was the oase of 
Courayer, who was made a D.Đ. of Oxford, with aU and each 
of the privileges appertaining to the doctorate in saered theo- 
logy. Oourayer was then a Eoman Catholio, and a Boman 
Catholio he remained to the day of his death, in spite of his 
Protestant or Anglican inclinations. 

Iiastly, Sir, I support this Bili, beeause I think it will be 
useful to the University. Experienoe has taught us that 
Oxf ord has always most flourished when clerical influence ha4B 
been weakest there. Everj improvement which has been 
made in the place in our times, and in ali other times, has 
been made in the teeth of clerical opposition. With almost 
every humiliation that has bef aJlen the University, from the 
earliest times down to the disgraceful scene which took place 
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upon the Stb March, derioal influence has been doselj oon- 
nected. Public opinion, aoting either direetlj or through 
Parliament, haa, on the other hand, alwa7s been her best 
friend, and assuredlj she want8 ali her best friends at present. 
No one is a more attached or lojal member of that great 
Corporation than I am ; but I am obliged to oonfess, with 
sadnees, — ^when I oonsider her vast wealth, her unequalleđ 
prestige, and her enormous influence, — ^that there is scarcelj a 
University in Christendom whioh, inproportion to hermeans, 
is doing so little f or science and good leaming. 

[^Hoti^e of Commofis, March I6th^ 1864.] 

ADVICE TO ABERDEEN THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 

Never fali into the foolish and supercilious error that you 
ought to preach đown to your congregations, howeyer far 
thej maj be removed from the centres of intelligence. Put 
your thoughts in the simplest language, but let them be your 
best thoughts, and, in everj sermon that you preach, let there 
be some reflection from your latest reading. If you have 
to preach only once a week, — still more, if you have to 
preach twice, you cannot do so tolerably without reading a 
great deal. This business of reading is quite as important a 
part of your duty as any other, and must not be sacrificed 
even to pastoral work. 

On the 22nd December 1866, the day after the one on 
which the voting f or your Rector was going on here, another, 
and alas ! far more eminent Bector,* in a distant country, thus 
addressed the theological students — 

" Let me reoommend this to you as a motto : Theologus mm^ 
nihil divini a me alienum puto. Nothing divine, therefore 
nothing true, f or ali truth springs originally from God, should 
be strange to you. 

* Dr. Dollinger. 
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•* The whole historj of mankinđ, in ali its branohes, — ^tho 
scienoe of Language, Aroli8Bology, Anthropology, the Com- 
parative History of Beligions, Jurispruđenoe, Philosophj 
and its historj, — ^all this comes up to you, with the demand 
that you should intellectuallj master and overoome it. It is 
as in Mahomet's paradise, where the veij first tree calls out to 
the blessed, 'Pluck mj fruit, it is 6weet/ and instantly 
another tree calls to him, * Come hither to me, my fniit is 
still better.' The individual, however great his thirst for 
knowledge may be, must sink imder the burden of this 
gigantio task;*but what is impossible to one, that may, at 
least approximately, be effected by the combined laboiirs and 
endeavours of those who are like minded." 

These words, whieh woiild have done honor to any 
Kectorial ohair in Christendom, are still more remarkable 
when we consider where they were spoken. They were 
6poken in the presence of several members of what was, tili 
very lately, one of the most bigoted of the mUng houses of 
Europe, in the upper basin of the Danube where the eounter 
refonnation worked so fiercely, — ^in the upper basin of the 
Danube, where the desperate but fruitless valour of the 
Protestant peasantry excited the admiration of Pappenheim. 
" Never," said that f amous Commander, " did I see such wild 
fury of war." 

[First Rectorial Address at Aherdeen, March 1867.] 

ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTIONS IN 1867. 

There is an argument which surely ought to have more 
weight than it has with educated politioal Conservatives. 
They should not f orget that the words — 

** Over the dumb Campagna sea, 
Out in the offing in mist and rain, 
St. Peter'e Church heaves eilentljr, 
Like a mighty ship in pain." 

s2 
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are applicable^ mutatia mutandis^ to more than one great 
European oominumon. Thej know that the đisturbing 
influenoes now at work in Churches are qxdte as f ormiđable 
as those at work in States. Suoh being the case, where is 
the wi8dom of grappling old eoolesiastioal sjstems to old 
politioal S7stems, so as to give political innovators ali the 
benefit of the assistanoe whiQh oan be brought to them by 
persons who take no thonght of politlcs^ but are strong par- 
tisans of dogmatio change P [At Elgin^ 1867.] 

UNIVERSITT TEST8 ABOLITION, 186S. 

The honorable gentleman who has just sat down has told 
us a great deal about the petitions which have been presented 
against this Bili ; but although the two Universities have 
affixed their corporate seals to petitions against it, as indeed 
thej have done to petitions against almost everj good Bili in 
which thej have been pleased to take an interest f or several 
ages, the House is nevertheless aware that, in weighing 
petitions, qualit7 must be considered as weU as quantit7. 

Now, petitions have been reoeived by the House which 
show that our Bili is supported very powerfully indeed 
amongst the persons who are reallj carrjing on the eduea- 
tional work of our two Universities. So stronglj, indeed, 
is it alreadj supported by resident opinion in Oxford and 
Cambridge, and so steadilj are the reformers gaining ground 
there, that I for one, after what has happened with regard 
to the Bili of the honorable member for Dumfries, would 
be quite oontent to leave this matter of tests in the hands of 
the working tutors and prof essors of the Universities, if they 
had the power to deal with it. Unfortunatelj, however, the 
ultimate power in the Universities resides not in the Univer- 
sities themselves, but with the country clergy ; and even if 
the countrj clergy were favourable to us, they could do 
nothing without the interference of this House, because what 
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we are striking at are not mere Universitj regulations, but 
legislative enaotments. 

In advocating this Bili, I, though a humble member of 
the Churoli of England, ađmit most fully that I am thinking 
onlj of the nation at large and of the higher education in 
particTilar, and am taking no thought whatever of the 
seotarian interests either of the Ghurch of England or 
of any other religioufi body; but, if it were any special 
business of mine to look after the seotarian interests of the 
Ghuroh of England, I have no hesitation in saying that I 
should adopt preci8ely the same policy. I am afraid I think 
better of the strength of the Churoh of England than her 
professed advocates; for I finnly believe that out of one 
hundred Nonconformists, who should go up to Oxford, 95 
per cent. would leave it, if not Churehmen, at least very 
willing to live good friends of the Churoh considered as a 
religious institution, " buttresses," as Sydney Smith said, 
« if not piUars." 

Honorablo gentlemen opposite are as anxious to prevent 
Nonoonf onnists going to Oxf ord, as was the friend of the Jew 
in the Deoameron, to prevent him going to Kome ; but, how- 
ever badly they may think of the Churoh of England, as it 
appears in its f avourite Univei8ity, they may take comfort 
from that famous story, sinoe they will remember that the 
Je^^ čame back from Rome a very good Christian, for he said 
**that religion must be indeed divine which can maintain 
itself in. spite of ali that goes on in the high plaoes of the 
Churoh." I take a diflferent view from honorable gentlemen 
opposite. It appears to me that the English Church showfl 
80 well in both her TJniversities that the members of ali seots 
who go up thither will be greatly shaken in their allegianoe 
to their own seots, and drawn to one or other of her religious 
parties, always, of oourse, excepting the Boman Catholios, who 
can meet her prestige and traditions by a prestige and tradi- 
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tions olđer than her own; but then everjr one knows that, 
f or the present, and f or, I f ear, li long time to oome, the 
number of Boman Catholics who will go to our TJniversitieB 
is quite trifling. The wliole influenoe of the Boman hierarchy 
in England and the whole strength of the partj now in 
power at Bome will be exerted against their doing so. 

Gentlemen on the other side are misled, I think, hy the 
long oonnection between the TJniversities and the Church, but 
do they not comprehend that the only reason why the people 
have not long Eonoe interfered to put the TJniversities on a 
new footing is that, tili qmte reoentlj, the mass of the 
people has felt no more interest in the intemal affairs of 
Oxf ord and Cambridge than thej have in the intemal affairs 
of the Carlton or of Brooks's P Now, ali that is being changed. 
The people are beginning to take an interest in the TJniver- 
sities. The qnestion of their ref orm is beooming a que8tion 
for addresses and hustings speeohes. How then should the 
people of this free country, when they once begin to care 
about the TJniversities, allow them to remain in the hands 
of the dominant Chnroh anj more than is the case witli 
the TJniversities of Franoe or of Prussia, of Holland or of 
Switzerland, nay, even with those of Italy, hard by the cave 
of the old lion himself , if I may be permitted to borrow the 
expre8sion of a Cardinal. 

More than twenty years have gone by sinoe the Scotoh 
TJniversities liberated themselves, exoept as to Theologioal 
Ghairs, from the last remnants of ecolesiastieal control. Why 
is it that they so long preceded England in the path of 
ref orm P Simply because the Sootch TJniversities have a 
far greater hold on the masses of the nation than Oxford 
and Oambridge have hitherto had. If their eonoems had 
been as remote from the business and bosoms of the 
majority of Sootchmen, as have been the eonoems of the 
oorresponđing institutions in ^ngland from the business and 
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bosoms of the vast majoritj of Englishmen, who knows what 
strange oustomB and foolish tests migbt. be now prevailing in 
Aberdeen or G-lasgowP Tili a few jears ago, the truest 
reflection of the špirit, of Oxf ord at least, wa8 to be found in 
the pages of the " Lyra Apostoliea." I suppose it would be 
difficult, in the whole range of English nineteenth centurj 
literature, to find a book more utterlj and hopelesslj imcon- 
genial to the f eelingš and ideas of the great masa of English- 
men, of that great mass whioh will henoeforward rule the 
rulers. The ideal TJniversitj which we oppose to that semi- 
monastic Universitj, of whioh the men of the 1833 movement 
dreamed, is a University whioh shcdl gather into one f ocus ali 
the light of the age, which shall lead the scientific movement 
in every branch of knowledge. We want a TJniversitj 
which shall oocupj itself in the diseoverj and dissemination 
of truth, wholly irrespective of the interests of any seot or 
partj, religious or politioal. I do not know that I can better 
express the sort of špirit which we ¥dfih to see prevailing in 
the seats of our highest edueation, than by reading a few 
lines from an address lately delivered on the subjeot of 
Universities by the Geflnan historian, Sybel, If the honor- 
able member who has just sat down hsA given a tithe of the 
attention to the German Universities which he has done to 
the English, he woiild not, of ali aocusations in the world, 
bave brought against the Gkrman Universities the aeousation 
of being mere eohoes and creatures of the State. Sybel 
says : — 

^' Đuring the preparatory years of school-life^ the prinoiple 
of authority must neoessarily hold paramount sway; and 
again, in later lif e, the f orce of oircumstanoes and authority 
have a large share in determining our oourse of aetion, but 
there should be at least one moment in the life of every 
educated man in which ali the organs of authority, the 
nation, the State, and the teacher himself should proclaim to 
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liim as his first and highest commandment, that he be intelleo- 
tuallj free. . Whether the inđiTidual man, as a 

result of his stuđies anđ labours, taJces this or that điiection, — 
whether he beoomes Liberal or Conservative, reaotionajy or 
progressist, orthođox or Liberal, — ^f or us who direot the 
Universitj sTstem, that whidi is reallj essential is this, that 
whateyer the jouth beoomes, he should become it, not from 
mere jouthful habit, not from dim sentiment or traditional 
obedienoe, but that for the rest of his lif e he should be 
what6yer he is as a result of soientifio eonsideration, critical 
examination, and independent resolve." 

Is that the sort (A language which the honorable member 
expects from eohoes and creatures of the State P Why, he 
ought to know that Lehr/reih^it (the freedom of speech in 
the professor's ohair) is the verjr Kfe of the G-erman Univer* 
sities. Now, which of these two spirits — ^the međieBval špirit 
of bonđage, or the modem špirit of Kbertj, — do honorable 
gentlemen think that the people of England will wish to see 
for the future prevailing in our TJniversities P K any one 
answers ** the first," if he really beheves that the English 
people will allow these vast endowments to be directed to 
the support of semi-monastic TJtopias, it is, of course, very 
right for him to oppose our BiU. But if this is hopeless, 
Burelj he must aooept our idea of what a Universitj should 
be, and endeavour to break down these seetarian barrier» 
as quiokly as possible. I do not see what alternative there is, 
for no one oan wish to prolong the present wholly illogical and 
unsatisfactorj state of things. No one can wish to see the 
TJniversities continuing year after year the battle-field of 
oontending poHtioal parties. Honorable gentlemen opposite 
blame us and our friends at the TJniversities for stirring up 
strife, but they do us much injujstice. It is not us with 
whom they are fighting. The whole špirit of the age, ,the 
whole of its literature, the whole of its deepest and calmest 
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politioal tendenoies, the whole of its fieroe and f everish lif e is 

in the opposing oamp. As has been trulj sald, '^ the stara in 

their courses are fighting against them." Depend upon it, 

he * was one of the most f ar-seeing, as he assuredlj wa8 one of 

the stemest of nineteenth centuij Oonservatives, who cried — 

^^ Power is against us, the masses are against us, the stream of 

time is against us." 

IHotcae of CommonSj July Is^, 1868.} 

THE IRISH CHURCH IN 1868. 

The queBtion of the hour is the question of the Irish 
Churoh. But do not be afraid, I will not detain you at any 
great length upon it. We have long understood each other 
about that matter. It did not need the noble petition which 
you sent me last spring to teli me what you thought ; and 
iny votes, given in favour of Mr. GHadstone's poKcy, were not 
neoes8ary to make it olear to you what I thought. In the 
debate of the 29th Jime 1863, 1 had the good fortune to be 
the only member not an Irishman, or olo8ely connected with 
Ireland, who took the view of the Irish Churoh whioh ali 
Liberals take now. " What," I asked, " is the remedy for 
the presertt state of things P Not a half-remedy. The only 
remedy whiGh meets the case is that which Cato proposed for 
Carthage," And again, after pointing out that the disen- 
dowment of the Irish Churoh would enable us onoe for ali to 
get rid of the weary Maynooth and Eegium Donum ques- 
tions, I said, " Let us do this great just aot, which will enor- 
mously benefit Ireland and enormously benefit ourselves, and 
we shaU do more to bring about the peaoe and stability of 
the empire than we could by twenty victories OTer any f oreign 
foe." I spoke thus, not foreseeing that the tide of public 
opinion would flow so f ar or so f ast as it has flowed, although 
I thought that the mind of the oountry wa8 more prepared 

* Stahl. 
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for a ohange of polioj than manj suppoBed. I spoke as I 
đid beoaufie I thought it the plain duty of the movement 
pa]:ty to press this que8tion upon its leaders, and I quoted 
the wordB of a famous man at a dangerous oonjunoture — 
*' We have reason on our side» and, when one has reason on 
their side, it is right to run some risks." Again, in 1865, 
when this question had advanoed a little f arther, but was still 
very far indeed from taking the position that it does now, I 
was the first person who rose on our side of the House after 
Mr. Gladstone's speech, to which reference has been so often 
made this year, and niy first wordswere — " From thebottom 
of my heart I congratulate my honorable friend the member 
for Swansea. If he does not oarry his motion — ^if he does 
not gain the present, he has, at least, gained the future. 
This debate will beoome historioal, for, in the speeoh of the 
Chanoellor of the Exohequer, I see the beginning of the end 
of the great Irish difficulty." I repeat these things, beoause 
opinions avowed at a time, when many who are now loud in 
their prof essions were silent or hostile, are worth more than 
opinions which merely echo the oommon talk of the market- 
plaoe. lAt Elgin, October 21«^, 186a] 

THE CLERGY OP THE 8C0TTISH ESTABLISHMENT IN 1868. 

The distinot opinion which I have f oimd everywhere pre- 
vailing throughout this part of Scotland, in f avour of the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish Churoh, 
oonfirms me in the view that I used a wise discretion in not 
repeating the well-wom arguments, which prove to demon- 
stration that that institution should no longer oumber the 
earth. In ali this part of the Island only one protest has 
been made in its f avour. That protest wa8 made, you wiU 
reoolleot, by certain olerical gentlemen oonnected with the 
Synod of Aberdeen. I read that protest with pleasure, not 
from a ooincidenoe of sentiment, but from a very different 
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cause. In the rough October daje, it is an agreeable thiiig 
f or us who, though dwelling far north, aie not, unhappilj, 
Hjrperboreans — do not, that ie, dwell behind the north wind 
— ^it is an agreeable thing, I say, f or us to be carried to the 
south — and carried to the south I oertainljr was by the 
protest — not to Pariš, where the sacerdotal power has not of 
late been in the ascendant — ^not to Florenoe, where the priest 
has also had in our dajs a 6omewhat rude lesson, — but f arther 
still, to the Vatican and the Quirinal and the Church by the 
Latin G-ate. So true it is that, whenever eoolesiasties, step- 
ping out of their natural province — ^the relations of man to the 
invisible — ^arrogate to themselves the right of treating poli- 
tioal questions from what they oonoeive to be a higher point 
of view than that of us poor laynien, they catoh, however 
unwittingly and unwillingly, something of the tone of bini 
vrho alone among mortals has addressed to him the proud 
vords : " Eeceive this tiara adomed with the three crown8, 
and know that thou art the Emperor of Emperors and the 
King of Kings." 

But, in aU sober sadness, and in aU kindness, I would ask 
the derical gentlemen to whom I aUude, who are separating 
themselves so widely from the opinions entertained by the 
great mass of the Soottish people — " Are you pursuing a wise 
and a politio course ? Separating yourselYes from the people 
in poHtics, by what oharm do you mean to retain or to 
reoover your influence P Is it by deep theological leaming, 
by a minute acquaintance with ali that modem research has 
done f or the illustration of the Bible P Are you, week by 
week, popularising the results of aU the exegetical knowledge 
that you acquired in your oollege days, and to which you are 
adding by oonstant and assiduous study P Are you doing, 
in short, that work of enlightenment f or the higher part of 
man which the newspaper press is now doing so admirably 
for the mere secular and every-day part of him P If you are 
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not, genUemen, doing this, then, in the name of wonder, 
what are you doing P and what do you propose to answer 
when the špirit of the times stepa up to you, too, and asks you 
to state the leasons of jour existenoe P Is it not just possi- 
ble that» bef ore veij long, if you oan do nothing better ion 
them than fratemise with the Arohbishop of Armagh^ a 
worthy man, but the head of a oondemned institution, your 
people niay say some fine moming, ^th no gentle aooents, — 

' !■ it for this that we have riven the mightj chains of old, 
The king-craft, and the priett-craft, the grandenr and the gold ? ' " 

[0» the HusUngs at Elgin, November 16th^ 1868.] 

FRATE, FRA.TE— LIBERA CHIESA IK LIBEKO STATO ! 

The whole stream of tendenoy is flowing — ^here quickery 
there Blower — in that direotion. BeUgion is eyeTywhere 
beooming more personal, less politioal. Man is f eeling eYery- 
where more and more that the que8tion of his relations ^th 
the Infinite must be settled by his own heart and consoienoe, 
not by State maohinery ; and the expresfiions of that f eeling 
whioh wiU sink deepest into the popular reoolleotion will be 
rather pithy sentenoes and dramatio aots than the 8low 
labours of Senates. It is a hard saying, but nevertheless, I 
f ear, true, that the half-dozen words uttered by Cavour on 
his death-bed to Padre Gtiacomo — " a free Churoh in a free 
State" — the very last, by the way, whioh he ever spoke — 
will be remembered widely, when ali but a few historioal 
students wiU have f orgotten the vast labours of the men who 
gave their great powers to preparing the Act for disestablish- 
ing and disendowing the most effete of Churches. Allthose 
labours, I say, will be ahnost as little remembered, a hundred 
years henoe, as the sufEerings of those patient members of 
Parliament who, weary night after weary night, and weary 
moming after weary moming, listened, through the session 
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of 1869, to the lapping of the s}iallow waters of Opposition 
oratory against the crags of the Inevitable. 

\_At Elgifij November Ibth, 1870.] 

MUST WE THEN BELTEVE CASSANDRAP 
Part III, 
InteUigence divorcedfrom Religion. 
The third portion of Mr. Oreg's book is the one which will 
perhaps be read with most general int^rest. He sajs : ^^ I 
allege that in England the highest intelligence of the nation 
is not only not in harmonj with the nation's creed, but is 
đistinctlj at issue with it, does not accept it, largelj, inđeed, 
repudiates it in the distinetest manner, or, for peace and 
prudenoe's šake, disoonntenances it by silence, even where it 
does not demur to it in words, and that, in this dishannonj 
and divorce, Kes a grave and undeniable peril for the future. 
The f act is not new, but its dimensions are ; the dishannony 
is spreading to many classes, and is assuming a more pro* 
nounoed significanoe, no eandid observerwill deny it, and no 
wise patriot or statesman will regard it as a matter to be 
ignored." Now, if ali Mr. Greg means is that the highest 
intelligence of the oountry has of late been moving with 
extreme rapidity, and that its ideas about the highest matters 
naturally keeping pače with its ideas about other matters, it 
is further in advance of the mass of less active minds than 
has been the case at most periods of history, then I entirely 
agree with him, and think he has stated his case with great 
moderation. There is, no doubt, a movement in progresa 
which is destined to grow stronger, and to produce results 
not only great but permanent. I do not believe that there 
is a single position which has been won by modem scienoe 
from the domain of blind authority, which will ever be won 
back again ; while, with regard to many of the raids which 
the great masters of historical criticism have made into terri* 
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toij onoe oonsidered sacred, the verdiot of the next oenttuy 
will, I am persuaded, be in the špirit of the words — 

** Nor bUde of graes again wa8 seen 
Wliere Alaric and his hoets had been.*' 

It is when we oome to speculate upon the ultimate result of 
the 8implifying prooess whioh is going on that I parfc oom- 
panj, not with Mr. Ghreg, but with Mr. Oreg in the partioular 
mood in whioh he determined to oome bef ore the world as 
Cassandra. I think he inunenselj underrates the permanent 
and indestructible element in Christendom. Why, when ali 
has been said that anj man of scienee has yet proponnded as 
a man of soienoe — ^as anjthingbut a guesser into reahns oon* 
fessedlj anknown, how littLe has been done to shake the 
foundations upon which the highest forms of religion in 
We8tem Europe reallj rest ! You find, for instance, a 
person or persons endowed with very keen f aculties for enjoy- 
rnent, who attcdn, after just enough difficultj to make the 
attainment most pleasurable, the realisation of their utmost 
wishes. Thej lemain for a time in the possession of what 
appears to others and to themselves abnost perf eot happiness ; 
then, however, ciroumstances ohange, and thej are over- 
whelmed by calamity. From the prostration which was the 
first result of this calamity, they graduaUy rise, tili at length 
they attain, through what they would ascribe as the lif e of 
f aith, such perf eot happiness that their previous happiness 
seems in comparison as nothing. Now, let any one demon- 
strate, as might, no doubt, in the case I am thinking of , and 
in a thousand others, be sufficiently easily demonstrated, that 
the view of history usually oonnected with the particular set 
of religious ideas which this person or these persons held was 
hopelessly defeotive — that the astronomy with which that 
partioular set of religious ideas was long and authoritatively 
oonnected was eminently absurd — that the cosmogony with 
which such religious ideas were oonnected was no better — ^in 
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ehort, that nine-tenthe of the opinions usiially helđ by people 
of that way of thinking were wil(lly preposterous, and that 
nothing better oould happen to these opinions than that they 
should vanish on the wind'8 wing8 — what, I shonld like to 
know, have those who oompel their vanishing done to shake 
the intimate personal oonviction of oommnnion with the 
TJnseen, upon whioh the spiritnal lif e of sueh persons is really 
foimded? If historioal criticism, if physical sdenoe, after 
they have ohased away these aooessory ideas on the wind'8 
-wingB, go a step further and say, '^ Those things which 
you believe to be so etemally true that they seem truer 
to you than ali else beside, are not true/' then historical 
critieism and physical science, whioh have hitherto been 
entirely dam leur droit^ beoome just as much unjustifiable 
invaders as is the doctor of the Church when he presumes to 
pronounce an opinion ex catheđrd which historioal critieism 
and scienee can show, as they have done ten thousand times, 
to be siniply f alse. It appears to me that there are many 
ideas whiGh are now enunciated by the f oremost teaohers of 
the world which will, when they get hold of the minds of 
men, be f atal to oertain f orms in which the religious senti- 
ment presents itself in We8tem Europe — fatal, for example, in 
aU likelihood, to everything like political organisation in the 
matters of the soul ; but I know no idea which rises above a 
mere oonjeeture, which can be fatal to the religious sentiment 
itself, as seen in the highest fozms of Ghristian life and 
praotioe. Many people who are very muoh alarmed at the 
change in opinion which is going on around them, and whoee 
alarm is oddly enough refleoted on the author of the '^ Oreed 
of Christendom," might be a good deal oomforted if they 
i^ould only ponder on the large admissions of their oppo- 
nents. He wa8 not exactly Apersona grata in orthodox circles 
-^ho wrote last oentury on the fly-leaf of his oopy of the 
"Syst^me de la Nature," which is still preserved in St. 
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Petereburg, the words " S'il n'y avait pas im Dieu, il faud^ 
rait rinventer ;" and he is not exaotly apersona grata in the 
orthodox oiroles of this oenturj who penned the memorable 
sentenoe, '^ L'Eglise a ćtć dćpassće, et s'est dćpassće elle-» 
m6nie. Le Ghrist n'a pas ćtć dćpasse." And in the addresa 
whioh frightened the other day half the clergy of an Irish 
town, do we not find the following paragraph P — " To yield 
this religious sentiment reasonable satisf aotion is the problem 
of problems at the present hour. And grote8qne in relation 
to soientifio cultnre as many of the religions of the world 
have been and are; dangerous, nay destructive, to the 
dearest privileges of freemen as some of them midoubtedly 
have been, and wonld, if they oonld, be again — it will 
be wise to reoognise them as the f orms of a f oroe, misehiev- 
ons if permitted to intrude on the region of knowledge, 
over which it holds no conunand, but capable of being 
guided by liberal thought to noble issnes in the region of 
emotion, which is its proper sphere. It is vain to oppose this 
f oroe with a view to its extirpation. What we should oppose, 
to the death if neoessary, is every attempt to f ound upon this 
elemental bias of man's nature a sy6tem whioh should 
exercise despotio sway over his intellect." These admissions 
and such as these, coming from men whose works are '^ full* 
welling fountain-heads of change," should surely go for 
comething — should surely show that whatever is going to 
happen, however muoh may have to be given up, a great deal 
still remains. As long as deep religious f eeling seems to be 
almost inseparable from the highest literary beauty, so long* 
is there, to my mind, a very powerful argument in f avour of 
that f eeling not only oontinuing to be strong, but even grow- 
ing stronger with the inorease of eduoation and refinement. 
I was looking, some months ago, through a long correspon^ 
dence, most of which consisted of letters from persons who 
were quite unknown beyond the circle of their own intimabe 
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frienđs, but amongst wluch there were not a few letters from 
one of the most famous men of his generation. His letters 
were by no means inf erior to his reputation, but they were 
difitinotlj not the most remarkable in the collection, either in 
matter or fonn. Surpriseđ by this, I saiđ to the person who 
8howed me the oorrespondenoe, " But teli me, in the name of 
wonder, how are these letters, and these, and these, superior 
to those of this great orator and famous author P The answer 
which I reoeived eame in the shape of a quotation * from, 
if I remember right, Joubert. Anyhow it ran as follows : — 
" Plus l'&me e3t pres de Dieu, plus la pensee est pržs de 
l'&me — ^plus le style est pres de la pensće, plus tout. ćela est 
beau." Well, I don't know how it strikes others, but it 
strikes me tiiat as long as that ean be said and can't be oon- 
tradicted, as long as tiie particular vein of f eeling which is 
peouliar to the highest f orms of Christianity is not remotely 
approaoheđ by modes of thought really antagonistio to 
Ghristiamty, so long nothing essential can be lost. Observe, 
again, how entirely the mocking Mephistophelian vein has 
died out in those who are most strongly opposed to existing 
beHefe — how reverent is the tone of the very men who are 
prayed for and preached about in the Churches. To find a 
Capaneus or Heaven-stormer, you must look away from the 
leaders of the revolutionary movement to f ollowers who do not 
fully understand their own principles, or the serious nature of 
the work they are doing. Those sad and stately lines which 
Strauss wrote the other day on his death-bed would have been 
ealled deeply religious if they had oome down from heathen 
«tntiquity — if , for instance, they had been the production of 
him — and as far as poetical merit goes they might have been — 

*' Who dropped his plommet down the broad 
Deep Universe, and said — No God ? 
Finding no bottom ; who denied 
I)ivinely the Divine, and died 
Chief poet on the Tiber side.** 

* Adapted rather than quoted. 
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In the warfare of this world it is often wi8e to hold f or a time 
positionB which are not reallj defensible. We ali quote, 
with approbation, the example of the old Soottish warTior9 
who, ordered to hold an untenable redoubt on the field of 
Steenkirk, went to his death with the words ** The will of 
the Lord be done." In the warfarB, however, which ^^ the 
Church militant" has to wage, surely the true strategy 
would be never to hold f or a moment a position about whieh 
there can be anj Berious doubt. To me, at least, it seems 
that the strength of the plaee is so great that it can well 
dispense with the dubious and dangerous aid of so-called 
outwork8. Those who trust to outwork8 are apt to fali into 
fltrange absurdities. 

Cassandra, in her gloomy f orecast, does not attach sofficient 
importanoe to the ertreme complexity of the influences which 
are working in our generation. The currents cross each other 
in ali directions. Theologj, for example, is losing, and will 
continue to lose, its power orer many provinoes of thought anđ 
knowledge in which it onee held sway ; but, on the other hand, 
religion is as deoidedly widening the area of its 8way in the 
domain of human oonduot. Ali the higher f orms of religion 
in Westem Europe have been becoming more active sinoe the 
French Revolution. Without dwelling on events whieh have 
oocurred in Oreat Britain, just look at the ohange that has 
come over the Church of France — so lax before 1789, so irre- 
proachable now in point of morals, whatever may hare to be 
said of its inteUectual charaeteristics. It is usual to talk of 
Pariš as a sort of metropolis of revolt against ali the old 
influences, and I am sure many good Germans in 1870-71 
thought they were the ministers of Divine vengeanoe against 
a modem Babylon. "^Vell, you know what I thought about 
the Franco-German war; but anything more absurd than 
this sweeping condemnation of the French capital can hardly 
be imagined. Pariš is an epitome of much that is best and 
vorst in modem society. Nowhere does one see in sharper 
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contrast the conflicting tendencies that are đisputing the 
allegiance of us and our contemporanes. But the great 
contention wliich goes on in Paris goes on everywhere, with 
a thousand local ranations. We are in the rush of the mid- 
stream, and it would be rash indeed to speculate as to the 
exact point to which we shall be carried. I read the future, 
however, quite difEerently from Cassandra, though perhaps 
not very difPerentlj from Mr. Gtreg. I beKeve that the result 
of the oontest of our age between authoritjr and reason will 
be good for ali of us, and that the midstream of change, in 
whieh we are, will land us on some f ar-off shore much nearer 
together — ^not divide us into two hostile camps. At no 
previous period in the history of the world has Christianitj, 
as represented in the G-ospels, or in the lives and works of 
the best of its f ollower8, exercised so powerful an influence 
on public aff airs as in the last thirtj years ; and I make this 
assertion without in the least forgetting the endless wars and 
troubles of that period. In legislation, in administration, in 
our way of carrjdng on war, in our treatment of inf erior races, 
in our social relations, in our amusements, in our literature, 
in everything we are, though, Heaven knows, still far enough 
from it, nearer nevertheless to the Christian ideals than we 
ever have been bef ore ; and it is interesting to observe that 
the r^sults of the very highest statesmanship and of the very 
highest forms of Christianitjr are often most curiously near 
each other. The settlement of the Alabama controversj on 
the part of England was, as has been well said, at once one of 
the best pieces of stateeraft and one of the most Christian acts 
recorded in history. If Christianity is going to lose its power 
at once over the highest intelligence of Westem Europe and 
over the masses, just as it seems to be making itself more 
really f elt in public afifairs than it ever was in the so-called 
Ages of Faith, the oourse of this world is certainly the 
maddest piece of business. I confess, however, I do not 
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believe one sjrllable of any sucli prophecj. The words once 
Bpoken amongst the Syrian hills wiU never lose their echo. 
The sajing falselj attributed to Julian is prof ounđlj true — 
" O Galilean ! thou hast conquered P" One must not forget, 
however, that the victory of the Galilean is the defeat of 
antiehrist; and the worst antiohrists of our dajs are the 
bungling sophists who denounoe scienee and historioal criticisni, 
becanse they do not square with the vile little sjstems whieh 
they, and others like them, have bnilt on those immortal 
WQrds — ^who yelp at onr modem masters of those who know — 
onr Darwins, Huxleys, and Tyndalls, as if these were not 
doing in their own way the work of God in the world as 
much as even those who have in onr times most perfectly 
echoed those Divine words. This I say, believing that in no 
time have those Divine words been more clearly echoed than 
they have in our own — ^no, not by the writers of the great 
hymns of the Latin Church nor the author of the Imitation. 
Do not let me be misunderstood. I am not speaking peace 
when there is no peace. As prof essor Rothe, of Heidelberg, 
once said to me — " It may well take two generations to give 
the religion of Protestant Germany its ultimate form," and 
Protestant Germany is, after ali, only one, although no doubt 
an enormously important province of Christendom. There is 
an immense deal of fighting still to do bef ore the time ©omes 
f or anything approaching to the reconciliation of Christendom. 
With regard to the attempts at imion of the churches, about 
whioh we hear, they seem to me, one and ali, to be as 
premature and as unlikely to lead to any worthy results as 
the labours of the alchymist, and I say this not forgetting 
that the illustrious name of DoUinger has of late been asso- 
ciated with them. The dissolvent process must, as it seems to 
me, go far further, and elements not thought of now must be 
considered bef ore the process of theoretioal reconstruction oan 
begin. Looking even to Westem Europe, it will surely take 
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a very long time before even the best of the various f orms of 
Christiamtj wliioh we see arounđ us become at ali đisposed 
to unite. Ecich seems now, at least, to be thinking more of 
liow muoh it cctn retain of its owii particular way of conoeiv- 
ing things, than of how muoh it oan afford to throw away. 
But bejond Westem Cbristendom there is that vast com- 
munion whieb estends, as bas been trulj said, " from tbe 
ice-fields wbieb grind against tbe walls of tbe Solovetskjr 
Monasterj to tbe buming jungles of Malabar." And bejond 
Eastem Cbristianitj are tbe great religions of tbe East, a 
f urtber knowledge of wbicb will most unquestionably modify, 
and modify oonsiderably, tbe religious tbougbt of tbe best 
minds in Europe. Tbe time for reconstruotion is far, far 
abead, in a bappier age tban ours. Our duty, as it se^ns to 
me, is wbile following eaob of us tbe best Kgbt be bas, 
" driving," as Marous Aurelius would bave said, " at tbe 
practice and minding life more tban notion," to assist in tbe 
destruotion of wbat, after due 6tudy and oonsideration, be is 
persuaded to be actively misobievous. Tbis is tbe first tbing 
we bave got to do, and tbe seoond is to promete in every 
possible way tbe knowledge of wbat is best alike in Cbristen- 
dom, and beyond Cbristendom, in tbe špirit of the German 
maxim — " Traget Holz, und laas Gott kochen." 

Cassandra's very low opinion of tbe great maSS of her 
oountrjnmen vitiates her argument on tbe religious guestion 
as mucb as it does on political and economic questions. 
She seems to think that, if the sanetions of religion were 
witbdrawn, tbe great majority of her poorer neigbbours would 
think of nothing but devouring her. To what she say8 of 
the doctrine of a future life, I reply, " I don't believe that the 
time will ever come when either the highest intelligenoe or 
the masses of the people will believe that religion consisted 
in fables which were told to pacify them ; but if I did, I 
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would re-iead the f amous passage in Ol)ennaim about ihe 
Bwi88 mastiflpB, and saj to mjself — ^Are, then, men so infiniteljr 
inferior to their four-footed fellow-creature8p" Cassandra 
Beems altogether to ignore various f orces, of which I will only 
mention one — tvise law. I believe it woiild be very difficult 
to over-rate the influence of a thoroughly wise law, put into 
Bueh a form as ahould be perfectlj intelligible to tbe people. 
In tbe great oountry f or wbicb I start to-morrow moming — ^I 
mean our Indian Empire — I am assured that tbe operation of 
tbe cpdes in modif jing popular ideas of rigbt and wrong is 
most markeđ. We do not observe tbe same tbing bere to 
an jtbing like tbe same extent, obiefly because, altbougb our 
laws are, for tbe most part, good in substance, tbey are, in 
point of form and intelligibility, a disgraoe to a civilised 
oommunity. Mr. Qreg does attacb very eonsiderable import- 
ance to tbe babit of acquie8cenGe in tbe existing state of 
tbings, tbougb Cassandra tbinks tbat tbat babit bas been to 
»ome extent weakeneđ. Well, I for one tbink tbat it bas 
been rigbtly weakened, tbat our social system may in various 
ways be improved and made better for tbe less fortunate 
classes ; but tbe laws tbat lie at tbe root of tbe laws tbat 
affirm tbe sacredness of pr(^erty, I believe to be just as much 
part of tbe order of tbe universe as tbe attraction of gravita- 
tion ; and tbat if some demagog^e could succeed, by waving 
a wand, in dividing ali tbe property in tbe coimtTy equally 
upon Monday moming, we sbould, before Saturday nigbt, 
be far on our way to tbe old syBtem of unequal distribution, 
I bold tbat every law wbicb is imjust, as between man and 
man, is f ated to disappear ; but, witb tbe disappearance of 
wbat is really unjust, many tbings wbicb look unjust at first 
sigbt, but are really profoundly rigbteous, will only be 
eonfirmed. Mr. Greg, before be again listens to Cassandra, 
sbould take, if I may 8ligbtly vary a pbrase of Sir Pbilip 
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Sidnej's, a great passport of history. She is the grand 
consoler. She is ever sajing to those who are panic-stricken 
at the evils of the present, or the near future — 

" O, pasd graviora đabit Deus his quoque finem." 

The mistake that politieal speculators make when they 
calculate on the đisappearance of the religioufi emotions has not 
often, 80 far as I know, been illustrated more f oreibly than it 
was by Dean Merivale, who began the Boyle Leotures, some 
yeaxs ago, by asking who would have beUeved, when JuKus 
CsBsar mađe the speeoh in which he deprecated putting Catiline 
and his associates to death — ^beoause death ended ali — ^that 
the Eoman world would yet see the assembling of the Council 
of Niče P 
\_Addre88 to the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution^ Octoher 

30th, 1874.] 

POLITICAL ECONOMT. 

There 8urely never Was a time in whieh it was more plainly 
neees8ary to popularise this science. We are told by alarmists 
that one of the results of reform will be that matters which 
wero considered settled will be reopened; that Protection 
will again raise her head, and that the ghosts of old f allacies 
will come back to gibber in the House of Commons. I am 
one of those who think such f ears exa^erated ; but surely 
the mere possibility of our people lapsing into heresies such 
as those whioh have seduced men of our race, in America and 
Australia, should wam us to diffuse far and wide the broad 
results of economic science. 
[^Presidentml Address on opening the Section of Economic 

Science and Statistica at the Dundee Meeting of the British 

Association in 1867.] 

THE STATISnCIAN. 
The statistician has scarcely, perhaps, had so many hard 
words thrown at him as his cousin the economist ; but he has 
ali along been ooupled with that impopular character in 
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publio disf avour. Those who kiiow nothing else of Mr. Burle 
know fais sentenoe about ^* Sophiats, eoonomists, and calcula- 
ton." I even lemember Beeing it quoteđ in a letter from an 
inn-keeper, who had been remonstrated witli on aooount of an 
6xtortionate bili ! [As above.'] 

THE MISUSE OF 8TATI8TICS. 
To attempt to đraw from statistical f acts inferenoes wluch 
thej will not bear — ^to resolve the whoIe plaj of social f oroes 
into a mere que8tion of numben and averagee — ^to pietenđ 
that fig^oree govem the worldy instead of merelj helping us 
to understand how it is govemed, — is simplj to injure the 
cause which we profess to defend. Those who aot in this 
way are almost as misohieTous as those whose reckless abase 
of statistical methods have given point to the sneer that 
nothing is so false as figures, exoept facts, — the Bigbjs of 
politieal life, who manipulate their figures with a view, not 
to arrive at truth, but to obtain a controversial suocess. 
There is no poorer triumph than suoh an one as this, f or there 
is none easier, unless indeed it be the triumph attained 
bj fifth-rate theologians when thej quote isolated text8 
against each other, and each remains, in the opinion of his 
follower8, the master of the unhonored and improfitable 
field of strife. \_A8 above,'\ 

NATIONAL CO-OPERATION. 

The time is surely approaohing when we shall ali feel that 
national co-operation, not national eompetition, should be our 
watchword ; that eonmiercial, social, and intellectual inter- 
dependence are as important as politieal independence^ and that 
the loftiest epitaph to which any politician of our day can 
aspire is contained in the words which were applied by a 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs to Mr. Cobden — " He 
was an intemational man.'' 

lEkdion Address, Atfgust 29th, 1868.] 
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TVith the repeal ot the Com Laws, Island oommenoed a 
new phase of her existence ; but she has hardly yet realised 
the full meaning of the doctrines whioh she then aocepted^ or 
understood how far the path on which she then entered woxdd 
lead her. 

The great man who did most to give us free trade in com 
went to his rest with his work half done ; but those who 
knew him best teli us that he attached quite as much 
importanoe to freeing the landfrom the shaokles, by which its 
passage from hand to hand is so unneoessarily hampered, as 
he did to the measure whioh was the Qrowning achievement 
of his lif e. 

lUlection Address^ August 29^A, 1868.] 

LAND LAW REFORM. 

Of course you can't make an estate as easilj transferable 
as a diamond or ingot of gold, but the object of our land 
legislation should be to approaeh that ideal as nearly as pos- 
sible. Not until the ordiQary economic f orces are allowed to 
work with regard to land as freely as the nature of things 
permits will the land do as much for our national well-being 
as it ought to do. But there we must stop. No attempt, as 
in France, to impose another set of artificial restriotions which 
work quite as badly as our artificial restrictions. Free trade 
fl^pplied to land — ^nothing more, nothing less. Once let us 
iave this, and our unwise land oustoms, which are even 
more.misohievous than our unreformed land legislation, will 
gradually pa^s away . 

lAt Elgin, December 20th, 1871.] 

THE LAND aUESTION. 
It is certain that before very long the county and burgh 
frcmohise will be assimilated. Then we shall have admitted 
into the electoral body a vast number of persons who know 
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about nothing and think about nothing but the land. If 
tliese men are not to beoome the prey of visionaries and 
agitatora, surelj it is wi0e to put our land sistem as soon a« 
maj be in a position in whioh it oan be def ended by reason- 
able men. Surelj that is at onoe the best Conservatism and 
the best liberalism. Continental Europe has some bad 
quarterB-of-an-hour to pass through bef ore we have heard the 
last of Socialism. And will anj one be bold []enough to saj 
that the land laws of the United Eingdom are not a danger- 
ous enoouragement to Sooialism P I wish those who are not 
prepared to put our land sjstem on a vise f ooting, because it 
is right to do so, would seriouslj and guietlj ask themselves 
that que8tion. 

lAt Banff, September 1879.] 

DISTRIBUnON OF LAND IN lEELAND AND SCOTLAND. 

The present distribution of land in this oountrj is perf eotly 
monstrous. I will not go into statistics, wliich are more 
fitted to be studied at home than to be listened to at a publio 
meeting ; but I will just mention one or two facts, which 
you ali can easily take in and carry away with you. In 
Ireland, seven hundred and forty-four persons possess about 
one-half of the country. In Sootland, three hundred and 
thirty persons possess about two-thirds of the oountry. Now, 
I consider, and you consider, that to take a single aore from 
any one of these persons against his will, without due com- 
pensation, granted under an Act of ParUament, would be a 
simple act of robbery. But, looking baok upon history» 
whioh has truly been said to be philosophy teaehing by 
examples, I ask every man who hears me whether that is a 
saf e position P I do not ask whether it is a good arrangement 
f or the oommunity ; I ask if it is a saf e arrangement f or the 
great land-owners themselves P In France and many States 
of the Continent, the f ew great land-owners are buttresseđ. 
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60 to speak, bj millions of little lanđ*owners, men whose 
f eelings about lanđed propertj are to the full as conservative 
as their own. Is that the oase here P In England and Soot- 
land the great land-owner8 oan at present rely upon the 
respeot f or law, and the general attaehment of the millions to 
the esisting order of things, but thej have not on their side 
the vast pressnre of the great buttress of private interest. 
In Ireland thej have not the seouritj of the same respeot for 
law nor of the same general attaehment of the millions to the 
existing order of things, nor the pressure of the great buttress 
of private interest. Is it possible then for Irish land-owners 
to look without alarm upon the agitation of the land 
que8tion in Ireland ; and are our great British land-ownerB 
quite sure that, if dangerous and subversive ideas are onoe 
taken up generallj in Ireland, the infeetion maj not spread P 
If they are, / assuredljr am not. And my fear that wild 
and unjust ideas about the land maj find more favour than 
one could wish, even in Oreat Britain, has been not the least 
powerful of the influences which have induced me to desire 
for some time past to see this group of questions taken up by 
the leaders of the part j of which jou and I are members. 

lAt Banff, September 1879.] 

THE FRENCH LAND SY8TEM. 

I dare saj when this speech of mine is commented upon, 
there will be people f ound to sa j that I am in favour of the 
French sjstem — the sjstem of compulsorj division. I am 
nothing of the kind. I am entirelj opposed to introducing 
the Freneh sjstem, or anjthing remotelj resembling it, in 
this oountrj. I am free to admit that a great deal of non- 
sense is often talked about the bad effects on Franee of the 
French land sjstem. If it were so verj bad as is supposed, 
would it be possible that the vast majoritj of Frenehmen of 
aU olasses should be so passionatelj attaohed to it P IIow 
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mdelj thifl attacluneiit eitends jou may gather from an 
aneodote whioh I will teli jou. Some time ago, I wa8 talking 
to a Frenehman upon this subject. He belonged not to 
the olasses wliich had been raised bj the Bevolution, but to 
the olafls whiQh bad been ruined, orushed, pulverised, bj tbe 
Bevolution. His great-grandfather bad been an emigrć; 
his grandfather bad fiung away wealth, bonon, politioal 
pofiition, eyerytiiing tbat makes lif e estemallj briliiant, f or 
tbe canse of Gbarles X. His f atber bad đied far awa7 from 
France, in tbe servioe of Henri V« Yet tbis man, bimself 
like bifl anoestors a keen Legitimist, spoke to me so stronglj in 
lavour of tbe Frenob sjstem of compiil8oi7 division tbat I 
said to bim, *' I do not tbink tbere is a single Englisb 
Badioal of note or name wbo would tlare go on a platf orm 
and def end f or tbis oountrj tbe viow6 wbi<^ jou bave been 
defending for Franoe." No one can read sucb a paper as 
tbat of M. de Laveleye in tbe " Sjstems of Land Tenure 
in various ooimtries," publisbed bj tbe Cobden Club, or Mr. 
Kay's letter on tbe same subjeot, witbout seeing tbat 
tbere is a great deal to be said for peasant proprietors ; and 
no one oan read tbe introduotion to Mr. Biobardson's most 
interesting book on tbe ^^ Com and Gattle producing Đistricts 
of Franoe '* witbout seeing tbat tbey bave many drawback8. 
But wbetber tbe 8ystem of oompul8ory division is good for 
Franoe or not, I am persuaded tbat it is most unsuitable to 
tbis coimtry, and I go baok to my formula. Let tbe natural 
foroes work, let us bave free trade in land, — ^notbing more, 
notbing less. 

lAt Banff, Sepfember 1879.] 

THE WINE DtJTIES, 1876. 

If , gentlemen, we suooeed in keeping tbe status quo of 
1875, if, tbat is, we allow tbe nugbty maebine tbat bas been 
working sinoe 1865 to go on imcbecked, I tbink we sball bave 
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done a great deal. It is a time of political 8lack-water ali over 
Europe, and nowhere more than in our own countrjr. Still, 
although this is so, I do iiot despair of seeing, I will not saj, 
progresa made, in the Free Exoliange direotion, but inqmrie8 set 
on f oot wliich may lead to future progress in that direotion. 
It was theref ore with much pleasure that I heard my friend, 
Mr. Cartwright, give notioe, shortljr before the end of the 
Session, that he would move next year for a oommittee on the 
vine duties. It is, you know, alleged by the Portug^ese and 
Spaniards that the way in whieh we levy our wine duties 
operates most cruelly to them. They say, " England, with its 
eold damp climate, is our natural market, and you EngUsh are 
also the people who have got most articles to seli which we 
want. If you would so alter the mode of levying your wine 
duties as to enable us to send you more wine, we should be a 
great deal rioher ajid able to buy a great deal more from you, 
The moment you alter your wine duties, whioh operate so 
hardly against us, we will lower our duties upon a great many 
of the English things whioh we want to buy from you, and 
you will gain two exoellent new markets in the Peninsula." 

I know that there are some people who would teli us that 
the proper way to meet those remonstrances would be to say, 
" You foolish Portuguese and Spaniards, don't you see that, 
whether our duties are or are not cruel in their operation Tvith 
respect to you, you are merely making y our position worse by 
laying heavy duties upon our goods whieh you conf essedly 
want to buy." That is a perfeotly good answer as far as it 
goes, but it is not a pr(ictical answer. The best of the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards would rejoin, " "^e know that perfectly 
well ; we know that it would be better for every ooimtry to 
take off ali oustoms duties whatever, but our people have got 
it into their heads that England, reversing the old polioy of the 
Methuen Treaty, imder whieh flhe treated France unjustly, by 
keeping her wines out of the English market in order to f avour 
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those of Portugal, ifl now treating m unjiistljr by keeping our 
wines out of her market in order to f avonr those of France. 
Thej have got, we saj, this idea into their heads, and we 
Peninsular Free Traders maj preach, tili we are hoarse, 
without getting it out of their heads. Besides, even if our 
G-ovemments werb able to take off the duties upon ali your 
goods, in the teeth of their Parliaments, however well it 
might be for ««, it would not do you any great amounf of 
good, because, if you won't take our wine, we have really 
nothing to buy your goods with." 

These representations, gentlemen, appear to me worthy of 
very serioiis consideration, but in reply to them the custom 
house offioials have, I well knov, a variety of arguments by 
which they think they can show that we oould only aocede to 
the requests of the Peninsular Govemments, at the prioe of 
great ineonvenienoe to them — ^the custom house offioials, and 
oonfflderable lossto the revenue. WeU, this may be so, but it 
is highly desirable that both partiesshould have an opportunity 
of submitting their views to the judgment of a select oommit- 
tee, and I believe I am right in thinking that the irritation 
in the Peninsula woulđ be very much diminished if there wa8 
a full and f air inquiry bef ore an impartial tribunal. 

If Mr. Cartwright is able to show that the Department of 
the Board of Trade and the great and powerful sub-depart- 
ment of the Customs are at issue on this question, as 1 think 
he will, the case for a Parliamentary inquiry will be eertainly 
strong. 

[Presidential Ađdress to the Section of the Social Science Asso^ 
ciation dealing mth Economy and Trade^ Brighton^ 1875.] 

INTEBNATIONAL MARITIME LAW. 

On the llth of March, Mr. Horsfall at length brought on 
his repeatedly postponed motion on intemational maxitime 
law. It may be in your recollection that, at the Congress of 
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Pariš in 1856, we gave up the old English doctrine, which we 
had maintained in so inany struggles, and aooepted the 
maxim that " free ships make free goods, with the exception 
of contraband of war." The obvions result of the aoceptanoe 
of this principle is, that henoe£orward, if we are engaged in 
war with any of the States which were parties to the Congress 
of Pariš, or have sinoe acceded to the declaration whioh 
embodied this principle of whioh I am speaking, sueh State 
will be able to cany on its oommerce preciselj as in peaoe, 
provided, that is to say, it emplojs not its own ships, but those 
of a neutral power. Now look at the bearing of this upon our 
own commeroe. Suppose that we go to war with France, the 
result will be that a large quantity of our shipping will be left 
lying idle in harbour, because no merchant will think of 
embarking his goods in a vessel which has even a remete 
chance of being captured, if he can embark them in a vessel 
whioh oannot possibly be touched. If the war went on long 
enough, a great portion of olir mercantile fleet would probably 
change hands, and pass into the possession of neutral owners, 
Đanes, Đutch, or Americans, as the case might be. A large 
number of our sailors would probably also go into the service 
of foreign shipmasters, and, not impossibly, when peaoe was 
Goncluded, we might find that various profitable trades had 
got into new channels, and were lost to Britain. These and 
other considerations of a similar char6W5ter have, during the 
last few years, been exercising great influence upon the 
minds of many of our largest ship-owners ; and it was as 
their spokesman that Mr. Horsfall, member for the great 
mercantile city of Liverpool, stood forward in the House of 
Commons. The debate la.sted two nights, and was conducted 
with great ability, and with a remarkable absence of party 
špirit. Three opinions were advanced and supported. One 
or two speakers, inoluding the Conservative leader, main- 
tained that we ought to throw over, or in some way get out 
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of y the Đeolaration of Pariš. This is obviouslj and utterly 
impossible, and does not Tequire to be treated seriouslj. The 
Government defended the Đedaiation of Pariš, but declined 
to oommit themselves to any f uither steps in the same direc^ 
tion ; and Lord Pahnerston went so far as to saj that to 
abandon our right of oapturing an enemj's meroantile 
inarine would be an aot of politioal suicide. Mr. Horsfall's 
supporters, on the other hand — ^who rose from ali parts of the 
House^ and who numbered in their ranks men of politios so 
utterljr different as Sir Stafford Northoote and Mr. Bri^t, 
Mr. Massej and Mr. Baring — ^maintained that the time had 
oome when the whole state of intemational maritime law 
ought to be f^en into consideration, and the immunitj of 
the peaceful trader seoured agcdnst any infraction by the 
navies of hostile Powers. I listened with muoh attention to 
the debate. I have sinoe re-read it very carefullj in 
Hansard, and I am bound to saj that mj impression remains 
as it did on the 17th of Maroh. That is to saj, I think that 
the innovators had much the best of the argument. I do 
not mean that Government sbould have eonaented to Mr. 
Horsfall's motion. Statesmen who know how the sudden 
changes and combinations of events def j ali human foresight 
may well pause, even although their reason is convinced, 
before they give their sanction to a dootrine which is fraught 
with consequenoes so tremendous. There is truth in wliat 
Mr. Disraeli said, despite the sneer whieh was convejeđ 
by the tum whioh he gave to the expression. This is verily 
a greater question than the Beform BiU, or than any which 
has been recently discussed in Parliament, and it is f or this 
reason that I now lay it before you, stating the bias of my 
opinion and not my cpnviction, for it ia a subjeot which 
cannot be too much ventilated. Lord Russell was one of 
those who used some years ago the strongest language about 
the Declaration of Pariš. Lord Palmerston freely accepta 
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the req>onsibility of that declaration, anđ jufitifies it on ali 
occasions. Soon after it, he announoed, in a speeoh at 
liverpool, opinions analogous to those expressed by Mr. 
HorsfaU, but he has iiow reoanted, and declares that the Very 
conrse whioh he had advooated in November 1856 woiild be 
an aot of politioal suicide, thus lajing himself open to the 
bitter taunts of Mr. Disraeli. Ay or no, however, this is not 
a question which e€tn be decided by authoritj, and there was 
nothing in the speeoh of the Prime Minister to throw anj 
light upon the oauses of his ohange of opinion, with the 
exception of the point whioh he suggested about the difficultj 
of allowing the sailors of an enemj's mercantile marine to 
pass under the ejes of jour hostile squadron to reoruit the 
enemj's navy. And this is open to the obvious retort that, 
if these sailors are aUowed to navigate their vessels as usual, 
they will not be available f or purposes of war. I may notiee 
another suggestion of Lord Falmerston's, about the incon- 
venienoe whioh would result if we were unable to apply the 
threat of destroying its oommerce in disputes with a smaU 
and remete, but ill-disposed, oommunity, against which we 
oould not operate in any other way. These and other points 
enf oroed by other speakers are worthy of consideration ; but 
on the whole, as I said before, I think the innovators have 
the best of the discussion. 

Several writers before and sinoe the debate have gone 
f arther than any one ventiLred to go in the House, and have 
attacked the right of blockade. The most remarkable of 
these is Mr. Cobden, who, in a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Manehester Chamber of Commerce, discusses this 
amongst other questions. He points out that no other 
oountry contains half so many people as our own who are 
dependent upon foreign lands for the neoessaries of life, or 
f or the raw materials on whioh their labour is exeroised ; that 
of nearly ali artioles of food or produce which require manu- 
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faoture oarried over the sea, more than one half is destineđ 
I or these ifllands ; and he maintams that eTery interraption 
of oommerce bj the eieroise of onr right of blockade mll 
henoeforth infliot greater injnrj on lu than perhaps even on 
onr enemj. But this is not ali. This verj right of blockade 
is, he thinks, of Uttle effioaoj in Tery manj oases. Our 
blockade of the Baltic porta, for example, in the Eussian war, 
had the effect not of preTonting the Bnssians sending ua 
their tallow, but merelj of diverting the course of the trade. 
In 1853 we received onlj £150 worth of tallow from Pruada; 
but in 1855y when the blockade had lasted long enough to 
enable the necessarj changes in commercial relations to be 
made, we received from Prussia, acting as the go-between for 
Bussia, the enormous amount of £1,837,300 worth, and 
other Bussian ex{)orts reached us in similar wa78. Again, 
Mr. Cobden directs our attention to the f act that we have 
Terj frequentl7 been obliged, in the interest of our own 
manuf aoturers and merchants, to connive at the violation of 
our own blockades. Bo then we find ourselTes in this posi- 
tion — 'We refuse to entertain any proposals for the abolition 
of the right of blockading commercial ports, and by doing so, 
we preclude ourselves from protesting against the intemip- 
tion by the American dispute of one of our most important 
industries. 'We do this with a view of keeping in our own 
hands a power which in many cases we shall not think of 
usmg, wbich in manj other cases we could not use if we 
would — thanks to the great extension of the railway sjstem — 
and which, finallj, if we did use it^ would not unfreguentlj 
damage ourselves even more than our enemy. I hope, when 
the subject of maritime law comes again before the House of 
Commons — ^and oome again it must and will before long — 
that the debate will indude this question of blockade, at 
which every speaker in the late discussion not unnaturallj 
shied. I again repeat, however, that I f eel most stronglj the 
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foroe of the reoommendationB wliich have been plentifullj 
uttered, not to be too basty in coming to a condusioii upon 
thifi great que6tion, wliich must be kept far away from tbe 
spbere of partj politics, and not too rasblj deoided either 
aocording to the apparent interest of this or that nation, or to 
notions of what is right and just in tbe abstract. To tbose 
wbo care to look fartber into tbe subject, I would reoommend 
a most convenient little maniial on tbe Late of War and 
Neutrality^ by Mr. Maoqueen, publisbed by tbose indefati- 
gable friends of popular enligbtenment — tbe Messrs. Cbam- 
bers of Edinbnrgb. [^At Elgin, September 23rđ, 1862.] 

DEFECTS IN THE DECLAEATION OF PARIŠ, 1877. 

It is impossible to argue tbis question properlj witboiit 
^idening tbe area of disenssion and Bbowing tbat, altbougb 
it is absolutelj neoessarj to adbere to tbe Deolaration of 
Pariš, nevertbeless tbe position in wbicb tbe Deolaration 
of Pariš left maritime intemational law is an extremely 
unsatisfactorj one in regard to tbree points — ^first, mari- 
time capture ; next, commercial blockade ; and lastlj, tbe 
rigbt of searcb. Tbe present position as regards England 
is tbat we bave muob tbe largest mercantile marine afloat. 
'We bave a mercantile marine so large tbat we cannot 
even attempt to def end it witbout scattenng onr Navy ali 
over tbe world ; and, in tbe opinion of many people, we 
oannot def end it successfullj, bowever mucb we scatter onr 
Navj. Tbat being so, and commerce being a timid tbing, 
it is but too likely tbat if we are ever engaged in war, tbe 
oargoes, wbicb we sbould otberwise carry, will seek protection 
under neutral flags, wbile, if tbe war be long and serions, 
onr sbips will pass into tbe bands of neutrals, our sailors 
will follow tbem, and tberebj not only will our commerce 
be injured, but our Navy will be starved by tbe starvatiou 
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of its best training school, our oommercial marine. Then 
as to the right of blockađe. The reoent immense develop- 
ment of railway enterprise has mađe oommeroial blockađe a 
far lesa effeotive weapon in the hands of sL Maritime Power 
than it used to be. If honorable members will look round 
the map of Europe, they will see how few oountries we could 
efficientlj blookade. If , for example, we were ever at war 
with Pranoe— which heaven forbid — ^we oould seal up her 
Navj and, posedblj, ali her meroantile ports. But how 
little oould we effeot bj it P Her goods could pass in ahnost 
ali directions bj land through Antwerp and other ports, and 
the blockađe would not have the slightest result on the issue 
of the war. Then, again, as Mr. Cobden long ago pointed 
out, the enormous majoritj of artides of commerce that pass 
over the sea, are destined for these shores, to f eed and other- 
wise contribute to the well-being of our people, or to be 
worked up by their labour and sent out to ali parts of the 
earth. How manj blookades could we enforoe without 
doing ourselves more harm than good P The third point in 
which the state of maritime law is unsatisf actorj is the right 
of search for contraband of war. It is the interest of ali 
commerdal nations, and most of the greatest commercial 
nations, to have contraband of war very strictlj defined and 
as much limited as possible, while it is equally our interest to 
have the right of search for contraband of war as much 
limited as may be. Mr. Cobden proposed that contraband 
of war should be restricted, as the United States đesired, 
to arms and ammunition, and that as an article was onljr 
rendered contraband of war by its hostile đestination, the 
right of search on the high seas should be abolished, and the 
onlj admissible evidence of hostile đestination should be the 
presence of the ships carrjing contraband of war in the 
waters of a belligerent State. Ali these points of maritime 
law, I trust, will be fully discussed to-night, as the first of the 
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tliree was in 1862, and I hope honorable members will state 
ali that is to be said f or and against innoTation as f oroibly 
as was done in the estremelj interesting debate upon Mr. 
Horsfall's motion about maritime capture. I then thought, 
and still tbink, the innovators had far the best of the argu- 
ment. It wa8 said if we gave up the right of maritime 
capture and the right of blockade of merely oommereial 
ports and limited the right of search, our Navy would be of 
no use. Is that so P Can we eall a Navy of no use that 
prevents a single armed vessel of an enemy ooming but of 
port without being sent to the bottom ; that makes England 
one vast unassailable f ortress ; that makes Malta and Gib- 
raltar, and everj one of our points of vantage throughout 
the world, perfectlj secure ; that makes the invasion of any 
one of our Colonies except the Dominion of Canada nearly 
impossible ; that enables us to send in perfeot seourity ali our 
disposable troops to sucoour an ally ; that enables us, if the 
neoessity ever arises, to make our oommunioations mth India 
perfeotly secure, by sending troops from England to Alex- 
andria, and from Bombay or Kurrachee to Suez P Honorable 
gentlemen who ask more from their Navy than this are 
rather hard to please, and our present naval offioers woulđ 
yery much pref er that class of duties to a class of duties 
.which, as performed in the last war, had many features in 
common with piracy. Next we are assured that by confining 
our Navy to warlike purposes, we shidl weaken ourselves as 
against the great European Monarchies. Suppose we go to 
war with a great military Monarohy, what, if our oommerce 
is safe from ali attack, can the great military Monarohy do P 
Tjy to invade us P The Navy, no longer detaohed to chase 
fishing boats and other small deer, would give a very good 
account of the new Armada ; on the other hand, the Nayy 
would enable us if we had men enough of our own or our 
allies to invade any one else. It is said that it is more 
humane to take the propertj of your enemy at sea than io 
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■hoot at Us bođj there. Toaaie perfecUj justafied in bodi, 
prcmđed đoing dther tenđs to end the war qiiickl7 anđ 
ntufactorilj to jckjl The inffiction of miseij đming war is 
ineritable ; what is objecied to is the infliction of miseij in 
iraste. The oaptme of enemj^s p r u p e r ty at sea has noTer 
had 00 powerfiil an efFect in faringing watB to a oonclugion as 
18 sometimee attribated to it, anđ in fatuie it will haTe leas. 
To waflte time in catting np oommeioe wonld onij wa8te the 
strength of the strong er and increaae the bili that woi]ld 
bare to be paid by the weaker partj. Oar own oomineroe is 
the onlj oommeroe whiQh it oonld be warth while to cut up 
if there were no Đeolaration of Pariš. The ]>06ition of other 
nationa ia sofficientlj awkward to make them doae urith anj 
propoeal on oor part to oany the refonn of 1856 forther ; 
and America, the Power most oanoemed, woiild leadilj do 
80. The speoial reasons for bringing the matter forwaid 
now are three — ^first, that the risks involved in the present 
state of things are continnallj increasing with the ertension 
of our oonmieroe, whioh is immensely greater nQw than it 
was even in 1862 ; seoondlj, that the whole bearing of the 
Đeolaration of Pariš, who8e oonsideration has been f oroed 
npon ns by the honorable member forWest Cmnberiand, 
cannot be properly understood without disoussing the que8- 
tion of the state of maritime Iaw as a whole ; and, thirdlj, 
that we are now in a qiiite exceptionaIly favorable position 
for disoossing the qu66tion, because that large portion of it 
which relates to maritime capture wa8 oonsidered at gieat 
length in this place jnst fifteen jears ago. One of the most 
interesting speeches to which I ever listened within these 
walls was a speech whioh wa8 made bj the right honorable 
gentleman now the leader of this House. I agreed with the 
views of the right honorable gentleman then, and I agree 
entirely with them still, and what I want to elidt now is 
whether the right honorable gentleman has f ound in' the last 
fifteen jears anj answer to his own arguments, or^ if not. 
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wlietlier he is prepared to abide by the wise and statesman- 
like ooncluflions at wliioh he then arrived. After setting out 
ali the difficTilties of our position with great cleamess, the 
light honorable gentleman said : 

" Now, I want to know what Her Majestj's Govemment 
intend to do P Are they of opinion that we can saf ely resfc 
where we are ? '' 

That is exaotly what I want to ask the right honorable 
gentleman to-night. He then went on to 8ay : 

" But what are we to do now P Are we to go forward, 
backward, or in what direction P Is the noble lord prepared 
to leave the matter to the chapter of acddents, or to 8ay that 
when war comes is the time when the whole question is to be 
determined P " 

That, again, is preci8ely what I desire to leam now. I 
will quote this other passage in the right honorable gentle- 
man's speech : 

" Now, let us take a lesson from history. What ocourred 
in the Seven Tears' War P In that war England distin- 
guished herself most gloriou8ly, and her Navy was particu- 
larly suooessful. Smollett, writing of the war of 1760, related 
how this country had 120 ships of the line, ezdusive of fire 
and other ships, and that, notwithstanding this immense 
armament, and that the enemy had not a ship of the Une at 
sea, yet the enemy were so on the alert with their small 
ships that they took 2,549 of our merchant ships, as against 
our capture of 944 of their vessels, including 442 privateers.'^ 

Has the right honorable gentleman in 1877 any reply to 
his illustration of 1862 P Of course, the situation of 1877 is 
not the situation of 100 y6ars ago. Ali war ships are now 
steamships, and we have got hold of such an immense 
amount of ooast-Une and of so many commanding points on 
this t^7aqueous globe that there are many oountries which 
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woalđ find it a điffioolt matter to prej upon the oomineroe (A 
Oreat Britain in almoat inj sea. This, how6Y6ry would 
oertainlj not be the case vith ali Pow6n and in ali seas. 
Is the right honcrable gentleman, then, perf eotly satisfied 
with the piesent state of thingB, or is he still, as I oonf ess 
I still am, in the unoomfortable frame of mind wIiiGh was so 
well refleoted in his veij interesting speeoh of March 17, 
1862 P The right honorable gentleman asked his honorable 
friend to withđraw the motion and not press it to a đivision. 
NoWy what the right honorable gentleman adTised Mr. 
Horstall to do is preoisely what I would do if the f orms of 
the Hottse enable me to move my amendment. The subjeot 
oaUs for the oareful attention of Her Majestj's Gbvemment. 
I know theie are those who will nse the tu quoque aigument 
and ask whether my friends, when they were in po^er, 
attended to this question. I do not think, ho^ever, that is 
the right honorable gentleman's idea of the proper way to 
oanj on business. The last thing I wish is to embarrass the 
Government vith ref erenoe to so serious a question. I wish 
to leave the matter entirely in the hands of the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, in the hope that if , as is extremely 
likely before the Eastem imbroglio is settled, there may 
have to be another European oongress, an opportmiity may 
be taken, after f idl and deliberate consideration^ to oarrj 
further the ref orms whioh W6re inangurated by the Đeolara« 
tion of Pariš in 1856. There are not a few things in whioh 
the rule '^ alora camme alors " is the best, but it is so easy a 
rule to follow that it is apt to be a dangerous one, and 
O-ovemments harassed and worried by the oonstant neoe6sity 
of arranging what is to be done during the passing week 
are too apt to adopt what I may call the idyllio treatment of 
great questions, assuring inquirers that everything is going 
on delightfuUj imtil they are at last brought face to face 
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with a tremendouB ezigenoj. I will oonolude with a passage 
from Mr. Oobden's letter to Mr. Ashvorth, to wliich I have 
alreađj alludeđ : 

^' It is at the option of tlie English Government at anj 
time to enter npon negotiations with the other Ghreat Power8 
for the roTifiion of the Maritime Code, and I speak advisedlj 
in ezpressing my belief that it depends on us alone whether 
the above reforms are to be carried into effect. I will onlj 
add that I regard these ohanges as the neoessarj coroUarj of 
the repeal of the Navigation LawSy the abolition of the Com 
Laws, and the abaudonment of our oolonial monopolj. 'We 
have thrown away the sceptre of f oroe to confide in the 
principle of freedom, unoovenanted, unoonditional freedom. 
TJnder this new rigime our national f ortunes have prospered 
bejond ali preoedent. Dunng the last f ourteen jears the 
inorease in our conmieroe has exoeeded its entire growth during 
the previous 1,000 years of reliance on foroe, ounning, and 
monopolj. This should enoourage us to go f orward in the 
full faith that every fresh impediment removed from the 
path of oommeroe, whether bj sea or land, and whether in 
peaoe or war, will augment our prosperitj while at the same 
time it will promete the general interests of humanitj." 

[^Home of Commom^ 1877.] 

MARITIME LAW, 1878. 
But, tuming from what I may call the defensive to the 
off ensive argument, the opponents of the honorable Baronet * 
may Bay that, whatever may be the difficulties of def ending 
our oommerce, we are so tremendously strong at sea, and so 
0Qmparatiy6ly weak on land, that it would be madness to 
cripple our right arm by giving up the power of oapturing 
the merohant vessels of the enemy. And those who urge 
that we should give up that right have almost been called 

* Sir John Lubbock. 
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impatriotic for so doing. If that is bo, cadit guaestio. W6 
are oertainlj not the proper people to urge the change. 

If I thought that the result of giving up this light ol 
maritime oapture woi2ld be to oripple the strength of England, 
I ahould not be here this night to advooate suoh a oourse ; 
but the oase whioh is preBsed by the honorable Member 
for Maidstone is that, far from weakening us, the suggested 
ohange will greatly strengthen England hj enabling her to 
applj her strength with far greater eff ect than she has ever 
done bef ore. 

The tendenoj of modem warfare is to strike at the heart 
of an enemy — ^to produoe great results bj great efforts. 
A power whioh resorts to the trifling kind of warf are which 
used to be 80 oonunon, taking this or that little dependenoj 
whioh is often not worth the trouble of keeping when it 
has got it, will in future war8 be the beaten Power, and, at 
the end of the oontest, will have to pay a verj heavj bili to 
the viotor for its small suooesses. 

If the honorable Member for Maidstone has his wayy our 
Navy in future war8 will be kept for purposes which can 
reallj have a great effeot on the flnal issue for making 
England and ali our points of vantage throughout the world 
hopelesslj unassailable, and for enabling us to strike out 
whereyer our enemy is most vulnerable. 

If a navy does that, it does a great deal. Suppose, for 
instance, we ever have to fight in Egypt. Whether shall 
we be stronger if our Navj be engaged in keeping up 
the Communications of our troops there with England and 
India — ^the two great reservoirs of our Militarj strength — or 
in pettj and guasi-jiceAioal captures up and đoTvn the seas, or 
in the harđlj more glorious duty of acting sheep-dog to our 
own commeroeP This question does not appear to me to 
admit of a moment's discussion. 

Then we are reminded that sailors will not like to lose their 
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prize-inoney. N"ow, prize-money is not a very đignified 
inducement at the best, and in future wars may well aot' 
against, rather than f or tbe interest of a great Maritiine 
Power. Wars are now decided^ as I have alreadj said, by 
operations on a great scale, wMle tbe tendenoj of prize- 
monej is to tempt dasbing seamen awa7 from tbe great 
vessels wbicb figure in great enterprizes to smaller vessels 
wbicb wage a petty warfare produotive of little but " misery 
in waste." 

Tben it is said tbat it would be monstrous if the mercan- 
tile ships of an enemy migbt oome into Portsmouth without 
obanoe of capture wben we are at war. 

Tbat, bowever, raises an altogetber different question, and 
bas notbing to do witb my bonorable friend's motion. 

Of course, tbe mercantile sbips of tbe enemy wouId not 
oome into Portsmoutb unless to bring sometbing tbat Ports- 
moutb wanted, and would not be allowed to do so unless tbe 
existing probibitions against trading witb an enemy bad 
been f or some good reason relaxed. 

Tben we are told tbat tbe botter tbe war9 tbe sooner tbe 
peaoe, and tbat, if we aIlow tbe mercbant of an enemy to 
send bis goods about as if tbere were no war, wars will be 
lengtbened intolerably; but tbe same argument will bold 
good against every mitigation of f erocity wbiob distinguisbes 
modem from andent war. 

'We sbould now tbink it Yery sbooking if, wben tbe 
Oermans entered Cbampagne, tbey bad made it tbeir business 
to out down every vine in tbe oountry. To a Greek it 
would bave appeared tbe most natural tbing in the world. 
It is now tbougbt to be wrong to murder prisoners, and 
we made very just reflections on tbe doings of tbe unspeaka- 
ble Turk in tbat bebalf ; yet a man, wbom an eminent 
dignitary of tbe Englisb Gburcb, wbo is better known, I 
tbink, in tbis House than any other dignitary of tbe Cburob — 
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I mean the Dean of EI7 — called the gieatest name in historj, — 
Bpoke in the ooolest manner of murdering piisoners. Et 
omnes necamt he said 8omewherey as if he were epeaking of 
the most indifferent aotion. 

Then the argument which is sometimes used on mj side — 
not, I think, a verj strong one-— that, namelj, we should 
cease to destroj or seize private propertj at sea because we 
abstain, to a great extent, from interfering with it on land, 
is met by the bold assertion that we do interf ere with it as 
muoh on land as on sea ; but that oertainlj is not so. 

The practioe of recent wars is an immense improTement 
upon that of the wars even at the beginning of this centurj. 
Of oourse requisitions are made and must be made. No one 
would object to their being made at sea in similar oircum- 
stanoes, but the tendencj is alwa7S more and more to protect 
private propertj on land. I mjself know a house in Franee 
on the scale of a great English countrj-house, fiUed with 
pictures and books and treasures of ali sorts, whioh laj right 
in the storm traok of the O-erman invasion in 1870. Well, 
thousands and thousands of GFermans passed through it and 
were aocommodated there, but the amount of propertj 
carried off was quite infinitesimal. If that great oh&teau had 
been a ship, it would have been liable to be oarried off bj 
the victor bodilj with ali its contents. 

But some people say — " Well, we do not care so much 
about the right of maritime capture, but we do care a good 
deal about the right of commercial blookade." 

Mj honorable and leamed friend the Member f or Oxf ord 
has referred to that subjeot. Now, here, too, I am perfeotlj 
open to conviction, and I should like mj honorable and 
leamed friend to point out any one country with which 
we are ever likely to be at war whioh we oould suooessfuUy 
blockade. The whole position of affairs has been altered 
by railways, and it is now next to impossible to enforoe 
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commeroial blookađes ; and, if we did enf oroe them, we should 
do as muoh hann to ourselves as to our f oe. 

I iised to think tbat the strongest point in f avour of the 
old law wa8 made (if I recoUeot aright, by Lord Pabnerston) 
wben be pointed out tbat blookade was a convenient metbod 
of bringing to good bebaviour small oommunities, wbiob 
migbt give trouble as some of tbe Soutb Amerioaii states bad 
done in time past. ' 

I bave now, howeyer, come to tbe oonoliision tbat more 
direct metbods would be better for ali concemed. 

I need bardlj remark tbat notbing I bave to saj against 
commeroial blookađes bas anytbing wbateveT to do witb 
blookade as a naval operation directed against f ortified places 
or tbe armed sbips of an enemy, or as f orming in anj way part 
of an operation of war properly so oalled. I speak merely 
of blookađes intended to distress tbe eommeroe of an enemj, 
ivbiob blookađes I believe woiild usuallj be in onr oase a 
weapon of wbicb tbe bandle would cut as badly as tbe point. 

Tbe bonorable and leamed Member for Oxf ord bas argued 
tbat it would be absurd to abolisb contraband of war, but 
tbe bonorable Member for Maidstone bas never dreamt of doing 
tbat. Ali tbat tbe bonorable member wisbes is tbat a oonntrj 
situated like England sbould do its utmost to minimize tbe 
list of artioles wjtdcb sbould be oonsidered contraband of war. 

Tbere are two sobools of tbougbt — one wbicb wisbes to 
minimize, and tbe otber to maximize, contraband of war ; 
and I tbink it is the interest of England to minimize tbe 
nirniber of articles and tbe places in wbicb tbe rigbt of 
seareb can be exercised. As to tbe f ear of mercbant steamers 
carrjing one or two long guns being sent out for an attack 
on Australia, I am considerably mistaken if our AustraKan 
Colonies would not give an extremely good account of any 
vessels going on suiob an expedition. 

Tben it is said tbat Bbip-owners, if protected, will desire 
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war to get war freights. I think better of them, but even if 
tliej do, even if ali the 8liip-ownerB in the countij Bhoulđ 
vish the countrj to go to war, their influenoe would be 
verj small, for we shall not have another wax mdess the 
vast majoritj of the people wish for it. 

It is said that it is idle to enter into anj suoh pact as 
the honorable Member for Maidstone proposes, because a state 
of war puts an end to ali treaties between the belligerents ; 
but that ceitamlj would not be the oase with regard' to a 
treatj whiGh erpresslj oontemplated the attitude whioh is to 
be taken up by nations to each other during a waT. Onoe 
abolish the right of capturing merchant vessels at sea, and no 
Prize Court in a civilized eountrj would have Judges so 
inf amous as to maintain the legality of a eapture made in 
defianoe of engagements which thej would hold sacred. 

No Power can say with confidence that if Ghreat Britain 
wa8 at war, it would assuredlj be neutral. Of ali nations in 
Europe we are the one most likelj to pass the greatest 
number of jears out of the next half century in a state of 
neutrality, and no wise Power oould wish the oontinuance of 
practioes which might at any time tum out grievouslj 
inoonvenient to itself on the chanoe of picking up some of 
the fragments of British Commeroe which would be broken 
up by war. 

But we need not speculate when we can appeal to f acts. 
America, the Power most likely to fight us at sea, and most 
likely to gain by being neutral while we were fighting, 
would be, I imderstand, quite willing to close with the 
proposal now made — at least as to maritime eapture. 

I urge these points at this particular time because it is 
hoped and believed that there is soon to be a great European 
Meeting. 

"VVe shall go into that European Meeting under very 
peouliar circumstances. I do not think that the most self- 
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satisfied Briton thinks we shall go into that Meeting under 
very glorious or satisfaotorj auspices. I do not saj to wliich 
of tbe two great parties that divide politics in this oountrj 
the greatest blame f or that state of things attaches, but it 
must in f aimess be to a considerable extent shared by both. 

Everything in our eastem polioj ^hioh, up to 1875, was 
blessed bj ali the greatest of our statesmen, has been oursed by 
events, and everjthing that had been oursed by ali the greatest 
statesmen of this oountry up to 1875 has been blessed by 
events. 

That eannot be an agreeable position f or the Oovemment, 
but they have the opportunitj of reoovering a great deal of 
reputation and writing a glorious page in historj. 

I should likethem to aooept the Yiews whioh the honorable 
Member f or ^Maidstone and others have advanced, and if not 
offioiallj, at least officiouslj, to discuss them with the other 
Powers of Europe at Berlin. 

If they were to do that, it is more than probable that 
results woulđ ensue whioh would be a great deal more important 
than even the relaxation of our maritime laws, f or whioh I 
am most anxious. I believe it is quite within the pow6r of 
diplomaoy and goodwill at this moment to initiate a proposal 
f or the partial and considerable deorease of great armaments 
In the whole range of Statesmanship there is no object to 
vhich it oould be more desirable to devote attention, and if 
the Gbvemment takes up these views in a f air špirit, it vili 
be in their power to initiate one of the greatest reforms 
whioh can be effected bj the nations of Europe. 

[^House of Commom^ March 22nđ^ 1878.] 

BOANEEGES UBERALISM. 
To talk of re-aotions in the politics of this island is, I 
would fain hope, an anachronism. Our progress towards 
the complete adoption of ali the views of thoughtful and 
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philoBopliic, as đistingoisheđ froni mere Boanerges-Kberalism, 
ifl, I trust, unoeafiiiig. If we appear to be retrograđing, I 
think, at worst, we are only advanoing in a spiral instecul of 
a straight line. Tnie liberaliam may, I Tenture to believe, 
take for itself that proud Spaniah motto — "Time and I, 
gentlemen, againat any two." 

lAt Elgin, Octoher Ut, 1860.] 



THE LIBERAL PARTT. 

Wealth, wisely used, infers enlightenment, and what does 
the Liberal partj exifit for, nnless it be to incorporate with 
our institutions and onr lile the results of enlightenment ? 
The men of thonght, the Lockes, the Adam Smiths, the 
Benthams, the Austins, the John Stuart Mills, think out 
great questions. Praotioal politioians of the Liberal Sohool 
f ollow in their wake. It is their art to obtain as speedilj as 
possible from the oountrj that momentum whioh is neoessarj 
to overoome the resistance of prejudioe, of^interest or of 
apathj; and amongst the manj advantages whioh aoorue 
from suoh a meeting as ours to-day, I know none greater 
than that it enables one whose duty it is to oocupy himself 
almost exoluBively with the thoiight, "In ivhat directions 
can progress most readily be madeP" to leam for what 
purposes he can get the greatest amonnt of support. 

For it is only when a large body of publio opinion, extend- 

ing throngh many difPerent strata of society, moves together, 

that reforms in this oountry oan be obtained at ali. This 

makes onr progress slow but sure, for those premature 

ohanges are avoided whioh lead to reaotion — ^premature 

ohanges like those which made one of the most remarkable 

rulers of modem times say that his own epitaph would be — 

"Here lies Joseph II, who failed in everything that he 

nndertook." 

[At Elgin, Octoher 27 th, 1864.] 
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LIBERAL PHILOSOPHERS AND LIBERAL POLITICIANS. 

The work of the politioal philosopher and of the praotical 

politician is very different, and, wliile the latter may be 

deservedlj blamed for not making himself acquainted with 

ali that the most advanoed politioal thinkers have to teach, 

he deserves not only toleration but approbation if he says — 

" I wl11 do ali that I oan in the cireumstanoes in whieh I 

find mjself ; I wl11 attempt to carry out in legislation the 

conclusions which are generally aocepted by Liberal politioal 

philosophers, and where I see a good opportxinity of advancing 

Liberal measures by speech or action in Parliament, even 

although there is no immediate ehanoe of oarrying them, 

I will not fail to do so, but I will not prejudioe a good cause 

by attempting impossibilities." 

lAt Peterhead, July 1865.] 

TWO KINDS OF LIBERALS. 

There are, as 8oniebody said, two kinds of Liberals — 
Liberals before the f aot and Liberals after the fact. The 
f ormer are the true Liberals, the latter are Tories in disguise. 
There are few Gonservatives now who do not admit that ali 
the great changes from 1832 to 1860 were perfeotly right ; 
but who.oares for their approval nowP What did they do 
when their approval would have been of some oonsequenoe P 
They opposed every one of those measures. How do they 
štand affeoted to ali those Liberal measures whioh are before 
the oountry, but are not yet law P How did they treat in 
the last Farliam^ the oommerdal treaty with Erance, the 
Cl6rgy Belief Bili, Mr. Bouverie's Bili for op^ning feUow- 
ilhip% Hr. Bai^es's Bili for loweriag the Borough iEVancihise, 
Mr. Hadfield's QuaUfioatiQ» for Offiees BUl, Sir John 
Trelawny's Bili ioi the Abolition of Ohuroh Eates, or the 
OxfOTd Tests Abolition Bili ? ^As above.] 
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THE INNS OF COURT. 

Of what use, howeyer, are oominiBsions, if ministers, who 

have long sinoe obtained the objeot of their ambition, and 

onlj want a quiet life, leave their reports unopened on the 

fihelf P This appears to bave been the f ate of the commission 

which in 1854 ingnired into the Inns of Goiirt, those great 

and wealthy oorporations which guard the acoess to the most 

influential of English profesdons. I bronght that subject 

before the House last session, aoting in conoert with some of 

the mofit respected members of those bođies, and I mean to 

retum to it next year, in the hope, not only to cany out the 

Tiews of the Bojal Gommission of 1854 and of a Seleot 

Gommittee whioh preoeded it, but still more with the hope 

of indireotly contributing to the oodification of onr law, by 

raising up a race of lawyer8 who may be inclined to make 

and able to work a oode. 

[_At Elgin, October 27M, 1864.] 



CODIFICATION, 1864. 

I cannot nnderstand why more zeal in this oause bas not 
been 8hown by reoent Liberal Administrations. Eyery one 
know8 that the present Lord Chanoellor is really a law 
ref ormer, and that he is doing something in the direotion to 
which I allude. Witness bis speeoh of June last year. But, 
in order to break down the opposition of interest and of 
prejudioe, there is need for energy like that whioh was shown 
under the auspioes of Justinian in old, and of the French 
Gonvention, or of Napoleon, in modem times. That energy 
the present Lord Ghanoellor bas it in him to show, but the 
apathy of bis ooUeagues, and of the publio mind, leave him 
without proper support. When we look at the Maoaulay 
Gode and the labours of the Inđian Law Gommission, it 
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woiLld reallj seem that our eastem dominions are in this 

most important matter to take preoedenoe of the mother 

coiintij. 

[-4« above.'] 

IRBLAND IN 1866. 

There is still muoh in the oonđition of the sister island 
which is very sad and veiy disheartenihg — Protestant 
violence, and Catholio violenoe, both deeply to be deplored — 
vain dreams and orazy disaffection, with much phjsioal 
suffering. These evils are, in a great measure, the result of 
the iinwisdom of the English GoTemment at a time when 
Sootchmen had no part in the Government of Ireland ; but 
although the ohances of histoij saved us, to a great eztent, 
from inflicting the wrong, they have given us the opportunitj 
of undoing it, and Sootch members have not been in the past, 
and will not be in the future, slow in trying to raise that 
unhappy portion of the empire to the level of the active and 
prosperous portion of it whioh they inhabit. 

\_At Peterhead, July 1866.] 

lEELAND IN 1867. 

I advocate a oheaper syBtem of land-transf er, enoourage* 
ment to leases, and an e<][uitable oompensation f or tenants' 
improvements. Nor, if these mild meaflures failed to settle 
the land-question and paoify the ooimtry, should I »hrinlr 
from more sweeping changes. Đon't fancy Fenianism is 
killed. It is hardly even sootohed. The danger is pressing. 
Have an Irish session as soon as you can — as Mr. Bright 
long ago proposed. Concede to the uttermost every just 
demand, but keep the peaoe of the ooimtry, and orush any 
overt attempt at resistance with ruthless severity. 

lAt Elgin, 1867.] 
x2 
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ntELAND IN THE WINTEB OF 1867. 

Ton bave ali probablj Been an' aooount in the newspaper8 
of a letter hj an Amerioan Fenian in one of the magazines. 
That letter ia filled vith absordities ; but sappoee it to be 
trae, sappoee that the Irish people bad deteimined at anj 
prioe to break ofi the oooneotion with Englanđ anđ JSootlanđ, 
wbat flhonld we saj P We shonld saj — '* You shall bave the 
best govemment that we can give 70a ; we shall not leave 
yoa the gbort of a grievance, but we must beg you to 
understand that separation is not to be thought of/' — and, if 
it were attempted, we should put it down in eveij oomer of 
the island, not, I hope, ivith more severitj than was neoes- 
sarj, but put it down we should at anj oost. 

lAt Peterhead, Decemher I9thy 1867.] 

HOME RULE, JANUART 1874. 

If tbere is one thing about which Great Kritain bas made up 
its mind distinctlj^ it is this, that Ireland ccmnot be aIlowed 
to do anything whicb may tend to weaken the United 
Eingdom. liberals, I take it, throughout the oountrj are 
well oontent that Ireland sbould be govemed aooording to 
Irish ideas; and Liberal statesmen will be supported in 
jielding to any demand that will not distinotly tend to do 
harm to Ireland herself , or to weaken the oollective force of 
these ifllanđs ; but there, I think, publio opinion ^ill draw 
the line, and forbid any coquetting with *^divisive courses*' 
whioh may lead to the min of the weaker, and the weakening 
of the stronger partner in the existing union. Do eveiy- 
thing, I think publio opinion in England and Sootland will 
say, whioh justioe, and the most unprejuđioed large-hearteđ 
consideration of Irish wantsmay reqTiire, but, when you bave 
reaehed that point, stop, and take to the last argument of kings. 
There is no difficulty whatever in goveming Ireland — ^the 
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onlj difficulty is in goTeming Irelaud welL The moment it 
beoomes a question of the bajonet, ali is eafij euough. ^' Not 
a state of siege/' said the greatest statesman of our times, as 
his Uf e was ebbing fast away9 ^^ not a state of edege — anj 
bodj can govem with a state of siege/' The mistake of our 
ancestors wa8 that thej took to the last argument of kingt 
before thej had tried meroj or justice either, while the 
liberal partj will never have reoourse to f oroe tili thej have 
exhausted ali other means. 

[^At Elgirif January 1874.] 

IRELAND, 1880. 

The moment there has, at any period of our historj, been 
anjthing like an attempt to rise in insurreotion in Ireland, f orce 
has always met, and always will, I hope, meet f oroe, and order 
has been easily restored; but you cannot imprison a feeling, 
whether you do or do not suspend the Habeas Corpua. If you 
are merely fighting a conspiraoy, like the Fenian oonspiraey, 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus may štand you in veiy good 
stead. You pounoe on the leaders, and the organization is dis- 
organized, but here you have a f urther element of diffioulty. 
The Government has done its simple duty in prosecuting the 
persons who have used inflammatoiy and dangerous language 
at the land meetings ; but if ali these persons oould be sent 
to prison to-morrow, and the Habeas Corpm were suspended 
into the bargain, the great rent strike would, I fear, go on, 
and would have to be met by other and less easy remedies. 
Of course, if the Tory party does half the agitator's work, by 
thwarting the reforms prdposed by the Liberals, it may have 
to oome to the bullet and the bayonet in the end. The 
oalmest and wisest man in the oountry knows that, just as 
well as the madmen who are shrieking f or what, if it means 
anything at ali, and is not to be understood as a mere 
inooherent expression of rage, means a treatment of the 
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đistarbeđ đistrioU of Irelanđ like that which wa8 meteđ out 
to the We8t of Sootland bj tiie Highlond Host or to the 
Frenbh Protestants bj Louis XrV. The object of ali good 
and patriotio men diiring the nezt f ew monthfi should be to try 
whether we oannot prevent it ooming to the bullet and the 
bajonet. It is bo natural to think that a little blood-letting 
would put ali to rightfl — to see a Promised Land bejond 
the Bed Sea ; but unhappilj f ortj jears' wanđering in the 
vildemess is muoh oftener the result of orossing the Bed Sea 
than an amyal even after that long period in the Promised 
Land. [^At PeUrhead, December 1880.] 

LORD PALMERSTON AND ME. COBDEN. 

Towards the end of the session there were several sharp 
passages of arms between Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gobden, 
and on the Ist of Aug^ist, in a veij thin house, thej engaged 
in a regular single oombat. There thej stood unreoondled 
and irreooncilable, the representatives of two widely difierent 
epoohs, and of two widely different types of English life. 
The one trained in the elegant but superficial culture which 
wa8 usual amongst the joung men of his position in life at 
the beginning of this oentury, full of pluek, full of intelli- 
genoe, but disinelined, alike bj the oharacter of his mind and 
bj the habits of offidal life, from indulging in politioal 
speculation, or pursuing long trains of thooght ; jet yielding 
to no man in application, in the guiokness of his judgment, 
in knowledge of a statesman's business, and in the power of 
enlisting the support of what has been so truly oalled " that 
floating mass which in ali oountries and in ali times has 
always decided ali question8. The other derived from nature 
finer powers of mind, but many year8 passed away bef ore he 
could emplpy his great abilities in a field sufficiently wide 
f or them, and he has never had the offioial training whiQh 
is perhaps absolutely neoessary to tum even the ablest 
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politidan into a statesman. There he stood, an admirable 
representative of tbe best seotion cxf the olass to whiQh he 
belongs, full of large and philantliropio hopes, and full of 
oonfidenoe in his power to realize them, yet wanting in 
pliabilitj of mind, and defioient in that earlj and sjstematio 
cultnre which prevents a man beooming the slave of one idea.* 

lAt Elgin, S^tember 23rđy 1862.] 

LORD PALMERSTON. 
It had long been f oreseen that Lord Pahnerston's soeptre was 
passing to other hands, and in October 1865 he died without 
giving his ring to Perđiocas, f or Perdiooas,t if oommon report 
speaks the tnith, had gbne bef ore his chief . It is too earlj, 
even now, to pass a quite dispassionate judgment upon Lord 
Pahuerston; but I snspect that his fame will rest in the 
future ahnost altogether on what he did duiing the middle 
portion of his lif e, when he was Foreign Minister, not upon 
anjthing that he did or left undone when he wa8 Prime 
Minister. His best title to the good-WLll of posteritj will 
be the hatred which he inspired amongst ali the worst men 
in ali the worst Courts of Europe — ^a hatred whioh wa» 
summed up in the rhyme ourrent about him during the 
reaction that folIowed 1848 in the most b^ghted portion 

of Austria : — 

II the devil has a son, 
Sure it U Lord Palmerston. 

He lived long enough to see the faU of almost everj one 
on the Continent of Europe whom, during his best days, he 
had most opposed, f or during his best days he read very 

* These word8 do not eipress my more matured opinion ahout Mr» 
Cobden ; but I leamed to appreciate that remarkable man more ju8tly than T 
did in 1862 at a Bomewhat later period— thanks chiefl^ to the oonversatioB 
and WTitings of his most distingnished disciple—Sir Louis Mallet. 

lApril 1871 J 

t Lord Herbert of Lea. 
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Bhrewdl7 those ridđles of the times of wluoh I spoke a few 
moments ago. It might almost be said of him^ as Lamartine 
said of Voltaire, ^^ He had the time to oombat against time, 
and when he fell, he was the conqueior." 

lElgin, Deeemher IMh, 1872.] 

MR. J. S. MILL'S CANDIDATURE POR WE8TMINSTER. 

Ali these varjing and contraeted merits the electors of 
Westminster can well oompare for themselves without 
asking the opinion of outfiiders. I shall oonfine mjself, 
theref ore, to one point, on whioh I may claim to have some 
knowledge, and that is the advantage likelj to acorue to the 
Liberal partj from having Mr. Mili in the Honse of 
Gommons. 

I am not sanguine enough to beliere that, if Mr. Mili sat 
through the whole of the next Parliament, we should find, 
when the general election čame ronnd, that anj useful laws 
would have been passed, whioh otherwise would not have been 
passed, or manj mistakes avoided which, without his help, 
would have been mađe. Legislation, however, is far from 
being the only duty of the Legislature. The Honse of Gom- 
mons especiallj has another great f imotion to fulfil. It is the 
chief agency by whioh publio opinion is educated tiU it, in 
its tnm, beootaes strong enough to command Parliament to 
legislate. There is, I think, no one who has done more than 
Mr. Mili to extend sound ideas amongst that not veiy 
numerous class, which has suffident leisure to read large 
works upon Government and upon the piinoiples « whioh 
determine the happiness or misery of States. There is a 
tolerably large group of men in the House of Gommons at 
this moment who, if they were obliged to eall themselves 
the disciples of any particular master, would perhaps rather 
call themselves the disciples of Mr. MiU than of any other 
living teaoher. As it is in the House of Gommons, so it is 
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in most societies where men assemble who have time for 
abstract stuđieB. So it is at the IJniversities of Oxf ord and 
Cambiiđge, more especiallj, I am happj to saj, in the 
f ormer — ^where there is now a singularlj aotive and devoted, 
although still not veij lorge, Liberal partj. So it is in tbe 
Press. So it is whereyer, throughout ali wide England, men 
of thonght and high oulture are gathered together. The 
ideas, howeyer, of Mr. Mili, whioh are so well fitted to 
promete the happiness of the greatest possible number that 
I cannot quote from him a more charaotenstio maxim than 
tbis — '^ Qoyem as if yoa had nniversal sufirage until the day 
come when the people are ripe for nniversal sufiErage/' have 
not yet ertended so "widely , or got so thoroughly into the blood 
of the conntiy, as I oould wish to see them. If , however, 
Mr. Mili is retnmed to Parliament, and oan speak in the 
Honse of Commons those thoughts whidi he has hitherto 
written, he wiU at onee be able to act upon masses of his 
f ellow-oonntrymen, who at present do not even know his 
name. For one man who studies Mr. Mill's books, a 
hundred will read his speeches, and remember that eaoh of 
the speeohes of so eminent a person, even if he only speaks 
eight or ten times in a session, will be in itself a politictd 
event, discnssed in every newspaper and oommented on in 
every oompany from which such topios are not altogether 
excluded. Soon you will hear opinions whioh are at present 
held only by a minority, coming baok from ali quarters of 
the country, as the opinions of majorities in this or that 
locality ; and two or three Parliaments henoe, you will have 
measures passed which even those of ns who most ardently 
desire them think of only as pleasant dreams. 

But let me oome to partioulars. Supposing some one were 
to ask, what good measnres do you think would be 
matprially advanoed by Mr. Mill's retnm to Parliament P 
I will state a few by way of a sample. First, then, we have 
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the question of ihe exten8ion of the saffrage. "^Tho ooulđ 
have answered the speeoh of Mr. Lowe whioh so skdlfullj 
marshalled ali the objeotions whiQh philosophical, but timid, 
politieiaiis oould take to that measure with more authoiitj 
than the author of the treatifie on Bepresentative G-ovem- 
ment P The questioii of the eztension of the suifrage is the 
most imminent of our great intemal guestionfi. The next 
whioh I shall name is the most dangerotts of our great 
intemal questions. I mean the question of the Insh Estab- 
lishment. I do not remember having read anjthing of 
Mr. Mill's upon that subjeot, but I know his opinions on it, 
and I oannot imagine anj one better qualified to lead the 
attaok on the terrible abuse whiQh has done so much to 
diminish our hold on Ireland, and with it the general 
prosperitj of the empire. Then take the whole subject of 
our f oreign polioj. To that Mr. Mili has given veij great 
attention, and there is nothing on which the House of 
Gommons stands more in need of an authoritative guide — of 
a man who will boldlj take his štand upon a principle, and 
who has at the same time a oompetent knowledge of the 
actual state of Europe, understanding what is possible and 
what impossible. Then there is India, the affairs of whioh 
have oocupied, I suppose, more of Mr. Mill's time than ali 
his great works put together. For remember that theee 
works, important as thej are, have been, tili reoentlji onlj the 
produots of his leisure, and not of his working houri. Who 
is better fitted to guide publio opinion on ali that r^lates to 
our gigantic interests in the East than the son of the 
historian of British India, who, after having passed more 
than thiitj jears in the India-house, has now for seven jears 
been looking at our Indian polioy from the point of view of 
an independent speotator. Take another subjeot — ^the abosee 
and blunders of our charitable endowments. No man who 
listened to Mr. Gladstone's noble speeoh on the taxation of 
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charities in the session of 1863 oould doubt that he at least 
is prepared for sweeping reforma in this dark oomer of our 
Booial organisation. No one, howeyer, who wa8 witne88 to 
the indignant uprising of honest prejudioe whiGh seoonded 
the efforts of frightened interests in opposing Mr. GHad- 
stone's view8 can doubt that, before any very great and 
salutary change can be made in this matter, public opinion 
must go through a long prooess of enlightenment. Who, 
then, could help on that enlightenment more quiokl7 than 
the author of the lucid and admirable paper, WTitten thirty- 
two jears ago, whioh stands at the head of Mr. MiU's two 
volumes of Discussiom and Dissertations — ^that, viz., " On the 
right and wrong of State Interf erenoe with Corporation and 
Churoh property." 

I might go on to speak of the important help whioh 
Mr. Mili could not f ail to give to public sohool ref orm, whioh 
bears so directly on the preparation for the duties of law- 
making of the classes who have sufficient leisure to make 
law-making their profession. I might show how his views 
about women, premature as they may be in some respects 
with reference to our present state of dvilisation, would make 
him a useful advocate of the extension to women of some of 
the benefits of those great educational foimdations from 
which they have been hitherto so little the gainers. I might 
teli how he has been the enlightened advocate of codification 
in India, and how greatly his speeches would be likely to 
advance the same good oause in England. I might remind 
you (if I did not know that some who will f ollow me will 
speak to this) how mueh attention he has given to the 
relations of capital and labor, to the working of the prinoiple 
of oo-operation, to every subject which falls within the most 
extended definition of the tenn " Political Economy." 

The few instanoes I have cited are, however, enough to 
illtistrate my meaning, and now I have only to add that, 
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ivhether Mr. Mili aucceedi or faikj tke fact of his having been 
brought fartmrd wUl at leaat be of this advantage to the Liberal 
partgj that it mll attract increased aitention to his ttorka. 

[^In JFestminster^ June 1865.] 

MB. J. S. MILL IN PARTJAMKNT. 
Some of you maj reoolleot tliat I spoke last jear on the 
hustings of Mr. MUrs eleotion as an event of no orđinarj 
importanoe. I do not think mj prediotions bave been falsi- 
fieđ ; but mj đeep ađmiration f or Mr. Mili cannot prevent 
mj sajing, naj rather enoourages me to say, that I think the 
Bpeeohes whioh he delivered towards the midđle of the session, 
beginning with that ađmirable ene on the Franchise Bili, 
were so good as to make it infinitelj desirable that he should 
oonfine himself to speaking great essajs on great subjects. 
For the ordinarj carte and tieroe of the house he bas no 
particular gifts. Hercules himself, dub, lion's skin, and ali, 
would bave stood Uttle obanoe with the fenoing-masters 
Grisier or Bertrand. [At Elgin, Octoher 9th, 1866.] 

GREAT BRITAIN IN THE EARLr SUMMER OF 1866. 
Happj the oountrjr which, at so solemn a moment, is able 
to watcb with interest the enoounters of ehampions whose 
respeotive war-cries are a seven and an eight pound franchise ! 
Over half the f airest dties in Europe the thunder-olouds seem 
olosing as we write, and for some time to oome we must be 
oontent to find our best oomf ort in the old German disticb — 

Herrscht đer Teuf el heut' auf Erden, 
Morgon wird Gott Meister werden. 

\_Preface to Studies in European Politicsj June dth^ 1866.] 

1866 AND 1867. 
The year 1867 bas been very unlike its immediate prede- 
oessor. The latter will be had in evejrlasting remembranoe 
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as one of the tuming-pointfl of human histoij. When ali its 
other stimng events have faded from the popular reoolleotion, 
its memorj will still be kept green by that one tremendons 
đay on which, strangelj disguised indeed, and with war-cries 
not their ow£Ly the f orces of progresa and obstraotion met to 
try one oonclusion more, under the walls of a petty Bohemian 
fortress. Koniggratz has set its mark, for ali time, on 1866. 
1867 has been bnsj and orowded. It has had its fair share 
of important and striking events, but unless something yery 
unexpected ocours in the few days that remain to it, it mll 
štand to its forerunner in the same relations as the year 1067 
did to the year whioh saw the Norman Conquest. 

lAt Peterhead, December 19th, 1867.] 

THE ADULLAMITES, 1866. 

The tenants of the Cave, of whom so much has been said, 

may be divided into three seotions — ^first, those who hated 

any real ref orm altggether ; second, those who, from reasons 

connected with their own seats, and the like, did not want 

the O-ovemment biU ; and, third, those who, with no strong 

political bias one way or another, were dragged in and 

beoame a prey to the genuine hyenas of the Cave. Of the 

first I need say nothing. Their motives are intelligible 

enough. They were our enemies in the last, and they will be 

our enemies in future struggles, but their number is not very 

great. Of the seoond and third I have still hopes, in spite of 

explanations which ezplain little, such as those which čame 

from the other side of the Firth,* and with regard to whioh 

one might be inolined to say — 

<* These are the after-thouglits tliat reason feigns 
To jiistify eioesB, and paj the debts 
Inoarred hy paasion^B prođigalitj." 

♦ The reference was to a speech jnst mađe to his constituents by the then 
Member for the Wick Burghs. 
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With regaid to this Ađullamite seoeBsion, theie is another 
thing to whioh suffident attention has not been paid. People 
have treated it too muoh as if it hađ been purelj a matter of 
politios, and not, to some extent, also a matter of fashion. In 
a neighbonring oountrj the saloM were for manj a day a 
great politioal foroe. We bave no sahM in London, the 
more's the pitj ; but it is not to be sapposed that, even under 
oiir graj akies and in the oi1y of Exigeno7, as some one well 
named the work-a-da7 metropolis of England, somal influenoes 
are not to be taken aooount of . Well, the sooial influenoes 
were not propitions to BefomL The '* partj of the Soses and 
the Nightingales " was T617 deoidedlj against us. And if 
the *^ partj of the Boses and the Nightingales " was adverse, 
what had we to expeot from our " gdden youth ? " I am 
quite sure that, if jou ezoept the small knot of men whom I 
oall the genuine hjenas of the Cave, there are verj f ew of 
those who voted against the late Government on the two 
decisive oooasions of last session who are reallj and on convio- 
tion opposed to any further oonoessions to the špirit of demo- 
oraej. Ali that is wanted for those gentlemen whom I put 
in the seoond and third olasses, and consider as the prey of 
the genuine hyenas, is to see that the oountry and their 
oonstituents are thoroughly in eamest ; that what is deeired is 
a distinot step, not a yeiy long step, but a distinct step towarđs 
a more demooratio f orm of govemment ; not a tinkering up of 
the existing state of things with a f ew well-neutraliBed demo- 
oratio elements, but a change whioh, while it weakenB the 
party of resistanoe, shall make England on the whole a better 
place for the artisan, by giving him the increased seU-respeot 
whioh comes from a sense of exeroising a reasonable amount 
of politioal power, as well as being able to bring the peculiar 
ideaa of his olass bef ore the attention of Parliament more 
^*^^^®<5tly than bas hitherto been possible. I am glad to observe 

at both Lord Bussell and Mr. GHadstone seem anxious to 
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make a golden bridge f or suoh of the seoeders as are rather 
victims than enemies. [-4/ Elgin^ Octoher 9thy 1866.] 

THE EEFORM BILL OF 1866. 

Earl Eussell. 
It should not be forgotten tbat 1866 was the first jear of a 
Parliament, surelj the most unpropitious moment for the 
passing of a measure whiGh, in its effeots in the bodj that 
passes it, reminds one of the f amous simile of the historian 
who, after describing Alva's entiy into Bmssels, says — " The 
citj, after it had receired the Spanish general within its gates, 
was like a man who has taken poison, and who awaits in 
shuddering expeotanc7 the manif estation of its deadlj work- 
ing." The only objeotion to this scheme* whioh is likely to 
be bronght forward is that some people might have raised 
the cry that the Government was trifling with the question. 
I believe the number of persons who would have done so 
would have been quite insigmfioant. To have done so would 
have been to aocuse both Lord Bnssell and Mr. Gladstone not 
only of supreme stupidity, but of the most impudent hypo- 
crisy, and f ew, I f ancy, were prepared to do that. When the 
Government had taken its resolution, something might have 
been effected to prevent mischief by a f air exchange of views 
between the heads of the party and their f ollowers ; but Lord 
Bussell has never, with ali his expeiience, leamt that a party 
is^ot amaohine, but abody of men. The lines in whioh Lord 
Lytton desoribed himtwenty years ago are still true. These 
lines are famiUar enough ; not so are five of Lord Eussell's 
own, written when he was sowing his intelleotual wild oats in 
tragedies and romanoes, and diaries of the Wandenng Jew — 

« My businessi not my bosom, they shall 'know ; 
Hence be iiiy heart, like ocean, common road 
For ali, but only for the dead abode ; 
Man shall not sound the deep o'er which he steers, 
And none shaU coiint its treasures or its tears." 

* The postponement of the Reform Bili tili 1867. 
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These lines, whioh are suppoaed to hare been vritten bj the 
hero of the novel * whioh he gave to the world in 1824, bef ore 
the Bun began to shine on his siđe of the political heđge, may 
be highlj proper sentiments f or a joung gentleman who has 
just seen his ladj-love expire at his feet, but perhaps they 
are not altogether so suitable f or the leader of a part7. 

\_At Elgin, October 9th, 1866.] 

LORD ARTHUR RUSSELL. 

A verj silent member, who is, nevertheless, one of the most 

judicious and high-minded politioians, as well as one of the 

most aooomplished men, who sits in our or anj other ParUa- 

ment. [On the Hustings at Elgin^ November 16^A, 1868.] 

MR. ĐISRAELI IN 1867. 
The first of the points on whioh I wish to tonch is the 
suooess of Mr. Đisraeli. Now, this sueoess is leading two 
different sets of people to be yeiy unjust in dissimilar wa7S. 
One of these, flxing its ejes ezdusivelj on the moral aspect 
of the goTemmental doings of last session, thinks it oannot 
speak in terms snffioientlj severe of the leader of the House, 
while another, looking onlj at the power of Faxliamentary 
management whioh he displajed, oannot soffioientlj laud his 
statesmanship. The kej to Mr. Disraeli's oonduct is this — 
he is an Englishman beoause he mlly not beoause he must 
TT^ft outer life is identified i¥ith ours, but his inner life 
belongs to another race and another historj. Ali English 
politics are to him onlj a game. Lord Đerbj, Mr. Bright, 
and the rest of them are to the real Đisraeli mere pieoes on 
the ohess-boaxd — ^ksights or bishops, oastles or pawns. His 
object is to win. 'Wh6n he first osme before the publio he 
had not yet suooeeded in keeping his outer and his inner life 
separate, and hence the real man wa8 oonstantlj coming out 

* The Nun of Arrouca. 
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to the amusement of ali aronnd, not bo muoh beoause what 
he said or did was absurd in itself , as it must be admitted it 
sometinies wa8, but beoause it wa8 out of harmonj with time 
and plaoe. Towards a man who eonsiders ali our political 
oonflicts as a kind of grave jest, who believes that aU our 
biUs, whether " passed or stopped, leave England muoh the 
same," and who spoke on the 13th Maj, by a happy slip of 
the tongue, of Her Majestj's O-ovemment as " Her Majestj's 
Companj," it is quite impossible to feel the moral aversion 
that one does feel towards oertain persons who beUeve that 
thej have leapt in the dark, and done on mere partj grounds 
a dangerous if not a f atal thing • « « fj^^ part j 
of resistanoe oannot have a better leader than Mr. Đisraeli. 
It is not a verj dignified speotade ; but, after ali, is there 
anjthing particularlj dignified in the two other speoies of 
leader whioh the party is apt to have — the one tjpified by 
the family whioh leams nothing and f orgets nothing — ^whioh 
sees the whole world ohange around it mthout giving up one 
iota of its politioal oreed — ^the other so weU known to our 
own historj — a man holding f alse position after false position 
alwa78 in good faith, alwayB retreatmg just when it is too late 
to do so with credit — always obstruotive, while obstruotion 
oan do misohief P 

'< Tili old age and ezperience, hand in hand» 
Lead him to death, and make him imderstand, 
Wlien he has toiled so idly and so long, 
That ali his life he has been in the wrong." 

" Entre fripon et fripon^'* as the Frenoh say — ^As between 
one equiYooal eharaoter and another. I, gentlemen, am on the 
side of the def ender of the angels. 

But those who sing pseans in honour of the statesmanship 
displajed in reoent transaotions, seem to me as far wroiig as 
those who perorate about Mr. DisraeU's immoralitj. Tact 
is good, and management is good, but they do not make a 
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statesman. No man seems to me in these dajs, and in this 
oountry, to deserve the name of a statesman, who is not in ali 
lespeots abreast of the best thonght of his time, and wlio 
does not steadilj aod with reguisite abililj work on to make 
the aotualities of national lif e ooirespond with his ideal 
standard. Politios are, alas ! not a game, though thej some- 
times look rerj like one ; and he who treats them as a game 
maj indeed be brilliant and suooessful, but he vrites his 
name in water. If that is to be the fate of Mr. Disraeli, as 
I think it 'will be, there is ali the more reason wh7 in this 
honr of his sacoess — a suooess of which we, his enemies, will 
reap the froit — ^we should trj, so f ar as we oan, to S7mi>a- 
tiiise with the hononrs whioh are about to be paid to bim in 
the Scottish oapitaL We should trj to remember his long 
years of struggle — ^the astonishing want of penetration of Sir 
Bobert Peel * — a want of penetration which the terrible night 
of the 15th June 1846 hardlj pimished too severelj — for a 
nation does not make a man Prime Minister with lioense to 
blunder. We should try to remember his extraordinary 
Parliamentarj power, his versatilitj, and the numerous small 
but real brilliants which are to be found amidst the paste 
diamonds and glass sapphires of his ^ritings. Above ali 
we should remember that, in so f ar as he has anj politioal 
belief s at ali, thej are muoh more nearlj ours than those of 
the gentlemen who are peouliarlj anxious to do him honour. 
For, O ye powers of delusion ! what do those good souls 
imagine that he either has conserved, or oares one half 
f arthing for oonserving P 

I vas speakingalittle while ago of thehumorous side of the 
great Paxliamentary ohess toumament of 1867. One sees 
tiie humour of it as long as one looks at the pieoes on the 

• I đid not know, wli6ii I mađe the flpeeoh from whićh this eztract is 
taken, that it iras not the want of penetration of Sir Bobert Peel, but the, 
hoBtility of the late Lord Derby, which excluđed Mr. Disraeli from the 
Administration of 1841. 
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boaxd and the countenanoe of Mr. Đisraeli. One sees its 
tragio side wh6n one oatohes a glimpse of the countenanoe of 
Mr. Gladstone. The Mephistophelio nonohalanee of the one, 
and the melanoholj eamestness of the other, would have 
made a fine study f or an artist. I wish my good old friend, 
Moritz Eetszoh, eonld oome back to his pleasant home among 
the Saxon vinejards, and give us a sketoh of the two. It 
would form a good pendant to one of the most famous of his 
works. lAt Elgin, 1867.] 

THE BEAC0N8FIELD POLICT IN 1878. 

Gentlemen, it is ali very well. Fireworks are pretty things, 
even bad fireworks like those which the Q-ovemment has 
given us ; but, please, remember they must be paid f or. Eveiy- 
single farthing that has been spent and will be spent is just 
so much deduetion from the oomf ort of your lives and the 
provision you oan make for your children. Lord Beacons- 
field puts into the mouth of one of his f avourite characters 
the f ollowing words : " What should I be without my debts P *' 
he would sometimes exclaim ; " dear companions of my life 
that never desert me ! Ali my knowledge of human nature 
is owing to them ! it is in managing my affairs that I have 
sounded the depths of the human heart, reoognised aU the 
eombinations of human oharacter, developed my own powers, 
and mastered the resouroes of others. What expedient in 
negotiation is unknown to me P What degree of enduranoe 
have I not oaloidated P What play of countenanoe have I not 
observed P Yes, among my oreditors, I have disoiplined that 
diplomatio ability that shaU some day conf oimd and control 
Cabinets." It is, gentlemen, to that sort of thing that we 
are now given up — ^to the happy-go-lucky finance and 
điplomaoy of Boheinia ! How long will a nation that respects 
itself allow its affairs to be managed by such hands in such 
a špirit P \^At Peterhead, September 6th, 1878.] 

Y 2 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD IN 1880. 
And ihat leads me to my seoond point, that the ohief who 
was their inf orming and goveming mind did not possess the 
kind of abiUtj wIiioh is waiited for a British Prime Minister 
in these dajs of ours. A British Prime Minister now, in 
order to be reallj able, must oonfoim to one of three tjpes. 
He must be a man of transoendent sooial position and exoep- 
tionallj oool judgment, in perfeot harmonj with the Yiews of 
his parly — like Lord Hartington — or he must be a man like 
Mr. Ghladstone, who, possessed of great direotive and enor- 
mous propulsive power^ is, so to speak, oaptain and engines in 
one, or he must be a man who lajs no olaim to propulsive 
power, but who has a dear head, the most intimate knowledge 
of the vessel and ali that relates to it, a good aoquaintanoe mth 
the sea she has to traverse, and the most ardent desire that 
she should make a suooessful vojage — such a man as the one 
statesman of the first rank whom Lord Beaoonsfield's Oabinet 
ever held, and whom, thank God, it holds no longer ! The 
present Prime Minister, howeyer, oonf orms to none of these 
three l^pes. Lord Beaoonsfield is a first-rate partj leader, a 
great master of the arts by whioh words are made to do the 
dutj of things, a most skilf ul deteotor of , and prejer upon, 
the weaknesses of human nature, but he is a statesman only 
in the oonventional sense in whioh anj man who holds high 
Ministerial office in a State is oalled bj oouirtesj a statesman. 
No man reallj deserves that high title who does not oon- 
stantlj, and with adequate power, attempt to make the reali- 
ties of things oorrespond with what he believes they ought 
to be. Now that. Lord Beaoonsfield has never done. The 
man has been. the suooessful player of a game for nearly ali 
his lif e. But politios are not a game ; they are very grim 
eamest, and a man who treats them as a game, howeYer 
suooessful he may be in attaining his personal objeots, is but 
'oo likely to land his country in a very bad sorape. And tho 
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fiorape is ali the more likelj to be a bad one, if in old age he 

remembers some đreams of bis jouth whioh he bas steadilj 

kept apart from bis working-day life tiU tbe sun is we8ter- 

ing. Đreams of tbat kbid bave given us Anglo-Turkisb 

Conventions and Proteotorates of Ajda Minor, and projeote for 

seizing a point upon tbe Sjrrian Coast, and managing Af gban- 

istan "by Persia and tbe Arabs." Of tbe two I oonfess I 

muob pref er tbe Mr. DisraeU one used to watcb in tbe House 

of Commons, treating ali our domestio politios as a kind of 

grave jest, and wbom I beard describe, by a bappy slip of 

tbe tongue on tbe 13tb May 1867, Her Ma]esty's Q-ovem- 

ment as ^'Her Majesty's Company," but, gentlemen, in 

neitber pbase oan I reoognise tbe present Prime Minister as 

tbe proper man to lead a great and serious people — ^a people 

wbiob knowB bow to appreoiate tbe infinite clevemess and 

amusing dexterity wbiob 3JJr. Disraeli bas Bbown and wbiob 

Lord Beaconsfield sbares, but bas for many montbs wearied 

of tbe entertainment, and is now longing for tbe general 

election, in order tbat it may be able to say louder tban it 

spoke even in 1868, "Put tbe puppets in tbe box, for tbe 

play is played out." 

[At Aberdeen, January 30fA, 1880.] 

DEMOCRAOT, 1867. 

I bave said tbat I tbink tbe immediate results of Bef orm 
bave ali along been over-estimated by botb parties ; but I bave 
no sbadow of a doubt tbat, as an ultimate result, partly (A 
tbis great eleotoral obange, still more of tbe obange going on 
in many minds, eveiy institution, wbicb bas only antiquity 
and Gustom to plead for it, will go by tbe board. Sooner or 
later, tbe interests of tbe majority will sweep away every 
vestige of mere bistorioal, as distinguisbed from pbilosopbical 
rigbt. To tbose wbo doubt it, bowever powerful or bigbly 
placed, I can only say wbat Jobn Huss said of tbe old 
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woman, " O holy simpKoitj ! " Let no <me be deceivecL We 
have taken a distinot step towarcUi demooraoj. £6 or £7 or 
houfiehold snfErage bills point to the same goal ; and there is 
not muoh to ohooee l)etwe6n them, althongli, perhaps, the first 
mentioned wa8 on the whQle the best. Demooraoj lies bef ore 
us on a not veij đistant horizon. Our dutj duzing the next 
thirtj jears will be to prepare f or it. 

There are manj who, pre-oooupied too exolaBiyely with 
some of the ooarser f eatures of American life, look on that 
undiscovered eoontrj towarđ0 whiQh thej are 8lowly but 
Burelj moving, with feelings of horror and đismay. " We 
see/* they saj, " a great spreading Moorland, mth a low, dark 
horizon. No shadow movee aoross its surfaoe. No light 
glimmers on it. It is the plain bef ore the vallej of the 
Bhadow of death/' I oannot share theee apprehensions. It 
seems to me far from improbable that the democratio 
England of the twentieth oentnrj will be, on the whole, a 
muoh better place both f or the rich and the poor to Htc in 
than the England of to-daj. Certain I am that the wisest 
oourse for ali is to aoc^t the inevitable, and to take care 
that ali our politioal and sodal arrangements shall be reyised 
during the next thirty jears. 

lAt Elgin, 1867.] 

DEMOCBACT, 1880. 

" The Gods have appointed it so ; no Pitt nor bodj of Ktts, 
or mortal creatures, can appoint it otherwise. Democracj, 
sure enoughy is here : the tramp of its million feet is on ali 
streets and thoroughfares, the sound of its bewildered 
thousandf old voice is heard in ali meetings and speakings, 
in ali thinkings and modes and aotivitios of men." 

These words of Mr. Caxlyle's, published about a genera- 
lu ago, were recognised as true bj manj at that time, and 
\ now find f ew gainsajers. There are still, as ali maj 
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see, powerful monarohical and powerful aristooratio influenoes 
in our societ^r, wIiioh maj oontinue to work f or long ages, 
but to a verj great extent the United Kingdom has beoome 
a orowned democraoj. 

To some politioal philosophers this fonns a subjeot of 
rejoiomg, to others of regret. The politiGian, as sudi, 
neither regrets nor rejoiees at it. His busiiiess is to use the 
f aots and f orees around him, as best he oan, to promete the 
happiness, first of the communitj of whioh he finds himself 
a member, and seoondlj of the worlđ. 

\^Foreign Polict/^ Mdcmillany 1880.] 

RESTATE THE REASONS OF YOUR EXISTENCE. 

Đnring the next generation, I am fullj persoaded that ali 
our institutions will be asked, so to speak, to restate the 
reasons of their existence, and be judged aooording to their 
oapacitj for furthermg the oommon weal. So averse are our 
oountijmen to ali change not manif estlj neoessarj that suoh 
of those institutions as have historioal right upon their side, 
will not find it diffioult to oonf orm to the exigencies of the 
new time; but woe unto those whioh are deteiminedlj 
obstructive I Woe unto those whose friends are rash enough 
to say, '^ Let them be as thej are, or let them not be at ali ! '' 

Suoh obstinate institutions will soon hear the ominous 
words " Too late 1 " — words now sounding in the ears of 
that Irish Establishment whiQh so fondlj imagined that its 
dangers were at an end with the f ailure of the Appropriation 
Clause. lElection Address, August 29th, 1868.] 

THE SLOWNESS OF THINGS. 

When the question of the Irish Churoh bas been put in 
the way of settlement, I trust that we maj see many other 
reforms set about. As to what the ohief of them should be. 
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I have exprefl8ed mj TiewB prettj fullj in the oouise of mj 

oanVaas, but I know onlj too well that, when the Parliament 

that iB now being elected has oome to aa enđ, the amount of 

work done 'will be far less than we at preisent f onđlj antid- 

pate. ^^ Slowl7y verj 8lowl7/' as the poet eaiđ, ^' goes the 

historj of the world ;" and only too mnoh to be remembered 

by ali Bef onners is the Spanish proverb, ^' HoweYeT earlj 

one gets up in the moming, the dawn oomes never the 

Booner." 

\^0n the Hmtings at Elgin^ November 16thy 1868.] 

LEVELUNG UP. 
Levelling up first oame into our politioal literature through 
a pamphlet of Mr. Aubrej de Yere's ; but the expresfiion wa8 
borrowed hj that gifted Irishman from a natire of the United 
States, with whom he wa8 talkingabout demooraojr in America. 
*^ You in Europe," said this gentleman, '^ misunderstand the 
špirit of our Amerioan institutions. You think that we want 
to level down ; but what we want to do is to level up." When 
we have levelled up in that sense, and not tili then, we shall 
see the true fruits of demooracj in its best aooeptation-^the 
rule, that is, of an intelligent and eduoated people bj itself . 
We shaU then go on from strength to strength, subduing one 
natural foroe after another to man's uses, tili, as has been 
admirablj saiđ, ^'the inequalities which prevail in human 
lif e, so f ar as they are the result of artifidal and not of 
natural oauses, will điTninish and disappear more and more, 
tili even the lowe6t classes in the sodal soale wiU be raised to 
a level of well-being hitherto unknown and unimagined." 

[At Elgin, October 21«^, 1868.] 

THE PILOT AND THE MINISTEE. 
The business of a politician in a popular Q-overtiment is to 
use as best as he maj the existing gales and currents of publio 
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thought, to oany him in the direotion in wliioh he would go. 

As Bolingbroke said long ago, ^^ The ooean wIiioh environs 

us is an emblem of our Gbvemment, and the pilot and the 

minister are in similar circumstanoes. It seldom happens 

that either of them oan steer a direct oourse, and thej both 

arrive at their port by means which frequently seem to oarry 

them from it." 

People are often iinjustlj called dootrinaires, because they 

have distinct ideas about politics, and have sjstems of policj 

in their heads, to which from time to time they give expres- 

sion ; but those are only ]ustly called dootrinaires who insist 

on acting in season and out of season upon the doctrines which 

they prof ess. 

lAt Elgin, December 20th, 1871.] 



WHY WE WANT PEACE. 

This country has a large and rapidly-growing population. 
A very considerable fraction of that population — say, speak- 
ing roughly,perhaps a million and a half — ^has at its oommand 
more of the raw material of happiness than any equally large 
fraotion of any other nation ever had; but the inmiense 
maiority of our people has really not vert/ mueh more oom- 
mand of the raw material of happiness — observe I put an 
aooent on the very — than they had a hundred years ago ; 
and although the fraotion I have alluded to has this excep- 
tional oommand of the raw material of happiness, it ta raw 
material, and the happiness is too often en]oyed in a stupid, 
unintelligent, semi-human sort of way. Now, we wish to 
alter this state of things ; we wish the majority of the nation 
to have the oommand of the raw material of happiness, and 
we ^ish the fraotion which has that already, to enjoy its 
happiness after a higher f ashion. 

llntroduction to Elgin Speeches^ April 1871.] 
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ENGLAND AS A HILITABT NATION. 

WIiat ezisting oommunitj oan point, I do not saj to eqiLal 
suooees in arms, but to saooees even faintlj oomparable with 
ouTsP And observe that this suooess lias not been won, like 
that of most other warlike oommimities, in or near our own 
dwelling-plaoe, but under everj imaginable oombination of 
diffioultj, alike in the Old Oontinent and in the New. Is 
there anj evidenoe that there bas been the slightest falling 
off in the aptitude of this oountrj f or militaij suooess ? We 
have had no small amount of difficult work f oroed upon us in 
the last twenty years. Have we anywhere Bhown ourselves 
inf erior to our f oref athers P And if not, wh7 should so many 
people be tormented with a desire to rush into quarrels whioh 
are none of ours, as if we, like some of our neighbours, were 
Hieparvenua of glorj, not jet quite oertain of our position in 
the world P [-4« aboveJ] 

OUR MIIilTART POLICT. 

We must have an adequate armj, and bj ali means let us 
take advantage of the present hot fit, as is, indeed, being 
ezoellentlj done, to make a middling armj into a first-rate 
one. A bad armj is nothing but a sohool of demoralisation. 
A middling armj is a sohool of very little good. A first-rate 
army, whether you ever want it f or war or not, may be made 
a sohool f or produoing, no doubt at enormous expense, but still 
f or produoing, a vast number of persons extremely available 
f or the general purposes of the nation. But when we have 
onoe made our army as good in quality as it oan be— the best 
army of its size in the world — ^I trust we shall take oare that 
its numbers in time of peaoe are as small as is oonsistent with 
the only purposes f or whioh we want an army — the garrison- 
ing of oertain f ortresses like Malta and Gibraltar — ^the main- 
tenanoe of our rule in India — ^the support of the civil power 
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in Irelanđ alwayBy and now and then f or an hour or two at 

bome — ^ihe verj improbaUe oontiiigenoj of having to send a 

small f OFoe abroad, and tbe more improbable oontingencj of 

baving to repel some attaok on our sbores, if tbe onoe glorions, 

and, as I still believe, inoomparable navy of England tums 

out to be wortble8S. 

lAt Elgin, December 20th, 1871.] 



ENGLAND AS A MILITARY POWER. 

At tbe oommenoement of everj war into wbicb we are 
dragged — and I am not seaiguine enougb to bope, boweyer 
muob I maj wisb, tbat we sball not be dragged into wars — ali 
tbe^world will be astonnded at tbe tum f or war đisplajed by 
tbe inbabitants of tbis Island, wbo, law-abidmg and qmet as 
tbey are on tbe surface, are yet, nnder tbe surfaoe, tbe fieroest 
and most determined popnlation in Europe. It is strange 
tbat foreign statesmen and soldiers, in tbese days of rapid 
oommunioation, eannot imderstand tbat; and ivill bave to 
be disillnsionized at tbe oommenoement of eYery struggle, as 
Canrobert was at tbe oommenoement of tbe Crimean oam- 
paign. Tbat distinguisbed offioer was standing at Gullipoli, 
along witb tbe gentleman wbo told me tbis story, as first tbe 
Frenob, and tben tbe Britisb, marcbed by. Anotber Frenob 
General said, as tbe Britisb passed, ^' Gh>od beavens ! wbat fine 
troops tbese areP" "Tes" said Canrobert tbougbtfully, 
" Noto I begin to imderstand tbe Peninsular War." 

\^At Elgin, December lO^A, 1872.] 

A MIDDLE PARTY. 

Sometbing basbeen said of late about a middle party ; but 
wbat does a middle paity mean in Englisb politios P Tbey 
are not mde enougb f or a middle party, and tbose wbo speak 
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of one oan have veij litUe idea of the amotmt of đivergence 
whioh ezists l)etw6en the estremes of political paitj, in ooirn- 
triee where a midđle partj oan reallj be a power. We have 
in England, no doubt, sons of St. Louis and sons of Voltaire — 
to uae the phiase made f amous in Fianoe bj a great orator — 
but neither the sons of St. Louis nor the sons of Voltaire afe 
in this eountrj a politicsal party. 

The distinction between the Liberals and Conservatives here 
is this — ^The latter are inolined to keep up every institution 
whioh has got a bare historioal right to exist; while the 
f ormer are oonstcuitlj trjing to bring our institutions, without 
anj abrupt breach with the past, into hannonj with right 
reason and the exigenoies of a rapidlj changing sooietj. 
That is a verj deep and fundamental distinction, but it is not 
one whiQh admits of anj middle partj . The truth is, we have 
not amongst men of position or abilitj suffioient to have any 
weight mth the people of this oountrj, those heaven-storming 
theorists who are so well known in some other lands, any more 
than we have people who would saj, ^^ Oh jes ! the charter 
wa8 given of oourse, but it never orossed our minds that the 
King wasn't to do what he liked in spite of it." 

I latelj read a verj good passage bearing on this subject 
in an artide in the Fortnightly Review whiQh I will quote 
to you: 

'^ Is there a partj in this island, amidst a hubbub of free 
speech, whioh in this daj advances a programme remotelj 
akin to political revolution P Bevolution is a readj phrase on 
the tongues and the pens of Gonservative rhetoricians. But 
when squeezed into common sense, it means only that which 
Conservatives do not like or reluctance to acoept the Gonser- 
vative Eljsium. In its plain sense, revolution is an idea as 
alien to the political aspirations of our people as the word is 
alien to their language. &o where you will, amongst work- 
men in town or countrj, in trades' unions, in clubs and 
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' masa meetings/ and their talk is about bills and petitions, 
and the seotions of an Aot, oommiflsions of mquii7y and depu- 
tations to ministers. Thej are saturated with the Farliamen- 
tarj dje, and an indignation meeting of oostermongersivillbe 
stickiers f or ali the f ormulse in Hansard, and ivill oall ' order ' 
and * štand by the chair.' " 

The idea of a middle partj becomes not less, but more 
strange when we look at it from the inside of the House of 
Oonimonfi. I suppose Mr. Whitbread is the kind of man of 
whom people think, when they talk of a union being f ormed 
between a portion of the Conservatives and a seotion of the 
liberal party, to prevent us going too f ast down the steep of 
Democraoy. Mr. 'Whitbread would be admitted, I presume, 
by ali who know him, to be one of the wiBest men in English 
politioal lif e — ^inf erior to no one who eould be mentioned, in 
that just balance of mind, that aptness to be right, which is 
the highest attribute of a statesman. He would be a great 
gain to anj party, but the bare idea of his breaking away 
from the assodations of his lif e« and beooming a member of a 
middle pttxty , is to me very amusing ; and what is true of 
Mr. Whitbread is equally true of aU the important persons on 
our side who would naturaUy ooour to the mind of people who 
dream about a middle party. There have been times in 
English history when middle parties had room at least to 
exist. Suoh a time wa8 that which immediately preoeded the 
breaking out of the great Civil War ; but the diffioulties of a 
middle party were weU grasped by him who, ref erring to that 
period, vrote the lines : 

'* Nor less alone nor lesa a dreamer there, 
Wan Falkland looks throngh space with gloomy stare, 
Pondering that guestion, which no wise man's voice 
Ever solved yet to giiide the brava inazi'B choice." 

But middle parties are only too apt unfortunately to have 
the f ate of Falkland and to die as he did, vainly mu[rmuring 
" Feaoe, peaoe." [At Elgin^ January 1874.] 
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« EXPEDIT-- LABOBEMUa" 
A wi0e man, at one o{ the tuming points of the worlđ'B 
hifltoij, suinmed up bis Tiew of the aituation in the sad 

woxd8 — 

"Nn. ExpBDiT — ^Labobsmvs." 
'< It iB ali in vain — still let ub laboor on." 

We live in a happier time, and may amend the sajing. 

lAt Elgtn, December lOth, 1872.] 

PROGKBSS. 

I agree, as I generallj find rnjself doing, with muoh that 
Lord Đerbj said in his Beotorial address, but there wa8 a 
remark in it to which I think some exoeption mnst be taken. 
He spoke with disapproval of ** sanguine men, who predicted 
a future of unlimited progress, beoause progress bas been the 
rule in Europe for the last 500 years." Now, surelj there 
are no men so foolish as to base suoh a oonclusion on such 
premises. 

The people who believe in a future of what may be f airly 
oalled unlimited progress, base their hopes upon a Yiew of 
human historj as a whole. Thej would be the last to denj 
that there have been enđless ups and downB in human pro- 
gress, that this or that kind of exoeILenoe has seemed now 
and again to die out of the world altogether. They think, 
howeYer, that the vast diffusion of knowledge in our daj s has 
oreated so manj different oentres of light and intelligence 
that we are now no longer at the meroj of suoh catastrophes 
as that whioh overwhelm the civilization of Greoce, which 
wa8 dispersed onlj over a f ew spots, in a verj limited area, 
and confined even in these spots to small eommunities ruling 
over slaves, and thej think, further, that even so frightful a 
oalamitj as the almost total disappearanoe from the world, of 
the art of Gfreece sinks into insignificanoe if one looks at 
human histoij as it oan now be traoed in our collections 
from the dajs when the highest efforts of art were the 
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Boratohings on the bones of animaLs slaughtered f or their 
f ood, whiGh were made bj the oaYe-dwell6r8 in various parts 
of Europe. 

Thej are sure that it is demonstrable that progresa has 
hitherto been the law of the eominiinitj, and thej think, 
although he was perfeotlj right who said that humanitj 
advanoed not in a direot, but in a spiral line, the tendenoj of 
the events of the last few oenturies has been to make it 
advanoe ever more and more in a direot, ever less and less in 
a spiral one. 

Thej think this, and thej think further, that a statesman 
who does not aooept this philosophj loses one of the greatest 
supports he oan have in working for the good of his oountrj 
and mankind, and is far more likelj than another who takes 
a more hopeful yiew, to lose heart in diffioult times, and to 
fali into that seeptioal mood whiGh has been too often the 
mood of the ablest Tories : — " There is nothing new and there 
is nothing true, and it don't signifjr." 

You, gentlemen, and liberals generallj, think that there 
is a good deal newy and a great deal of it true, and that 
working out what is true in praotioe signifies a great deal. 

[Ai Elgin, Febrmry 5th, 1876.] 

THE REAL DEPOSITARIES OF POWER IN ENGLAND. 

Ali these things affeot onlj the opinions of persons who 
oare about politios, while the oourse of this nation is reallj 
determined in ali great matters hj those who do not care 
about polities. Onlj when the huge inert mass whioh goes 
about its dailj avooations, oaring for none of these things, is 
reallj reaohed, are Gbvemments ohanged, or decisive things 
of anj kind done, in this steadj-going oountrj. It is, I 
suppose, beoause thej are thoroughlj oonvinoed of that — 
thoroughlj oonvinoed that here thought is as far as possible 
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from ufluing, as has been said of it in other laads, armed 
cap-a-pie like Minerva irom the brain of Jupiter, that some 
veij sensible persona are well oontent to be denounoed aa 
dootrinaireB, dreamers, disoiples of Oeist, and what not. 
Thej know verj well that the enthusiasin of the horses whiok 
drag the ohariot of the State will bear a great amoiint of 
enoouragement, and so thej give that enoouragement witk 
the utmost oonfidenoe that by so doing, thej are not at ali 
lakelj to upset the vehiole, but onlj to urge the team inta 
respeotable trot. It maj be true enough, as a Gtezman 
philoeopher said five-ajid-f orij jears ago, and as manj 
have repeated sinoe, that the worlđ is improved, not hy 
r^olution, but bj erolution, jet the ezertions of people who 
want to move even too f ast are a neoessarj pait of that 
evolution, and if there were not such people we shonld have 
been stali in the Stone Age. What do I saj — we should 
have been in the rudest part of the Stone Age, f or even the 
better kind of flint arTow-heads whiQh we see in our Museuma 
of antiquities would have appeared a startling innovation to 
the primeval savages who first ohipped fiints at alL 

lAt Elgin, Ibbrmry 6thy 1876.] 

ENDOWMENT OF SCIENTIFIC BESEARCH. 

There was another matter as to whioh I was glad to see 
that Lord Đerbj spoke stronglj — ^the importanoe, namelj, of 
doing more than we are doing to eneourage original sdentifio 
researoh. This seems to me desirable, not onlj f or the honor 
of the nation, but even f or its material advantage. A veij 
large portion of our wealth and prosperiij is, as we ali know, 
dependent on our manuf aoturing industrj. Our monuf ao- 
turing industrj is the daughter of invention, and invention 
is the daughter of disooverj, herself the daughter of arigincd 
scientifio reseorch. ^' Manj persons," says Mr. George Gore 
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in a paper.wluQh I should like to see lead bj ali members of 
Parliament, '^ look upon soientifio researoh either as a liobbj, 
or as a refined intelleotiial pursuit, and do not Triew it as an 
important or easentisl element of national greatness and 
progress. Persons in general in this ooimtrj also oonsider 
8uoh researob as nnpraotical, but this is simplj in oonse- 
quenoe of their ignoranoe of the subjeot. Soientifio difiooverers 
maj be oonsidered the most praotical men in exi8tenoe, 
because their labours give rise to greater and more nmneroiis 
praotical resnlts than those of anj other persons. A man 
who oultivates plants f or the pnrpose of obtaining the seed is 
quite as praotioal a person as he who oonverts that seed into 
vegetables fit for human oonsumption." 

Are we, then, doing as muoh as is reasonable in the wa7 
of original soientifio researoh P I f ear not. Mr. Haroourt, 
the President of the Ohemioal Section of the British Assooia- 
tion, pointed out last jear at Bristol that original researohes 
in bis department were now muoh more often made in 
Germanj than in England, and a similar assertion is made 
\nth respeot to other branches of soienoe. .It maj be said 
that it is no matter by whom the disooveries are made, 
provided our people f ollow up those disooveries by invention 
and the applioation of invention to the purposes of lif e ; but 
that is not true. Invention will always fiourish best near the 
house of her parent Đisooverj, and if we go on allowing 
another nation to outstrip us in researoh, we shall soon find 
ourselves outstripped in monej-maldng, and the power that 
oomes of it. 

^' Alreadj/' sajs Mr. Qore, '^ our manufacturers and others 
in aU directions are asking for improvements on their 
maohines and prooesses ; emplojers of steam engines want to 
obtain more power from the ooals ; makers of washing-Boda 
wi8h to reoover their lost sulphur ; oopper-smelters want to 
utilize the " oopper smoke ;" glass-makers wish to prevent bad 
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odUmr in thefar glus ; ircm podđlen waiEt to eooiumke heat ; 
gas eompiueB Me đeMPom of dJniiniBiriiig the leakage 6t gaa ; 
mm flmelten wiih to sfddtheeffl effeots ol impmitieB in the 
iion ; mimufaetaneis in genenl wa&t to utilize their was(» 
prođuoto, and p reze nt theb poUntiiig tbe stieaniB and atmos- 
pheie ; and so on withoiit end. And inventon are oontiniiallj 
trjing to snpplj theae demanđa hj ezeroiaing their akill in 
eveij poBsible waj with the aid of the adentifie inf ormation 
oontained in books; but after piitting numn&ctiirers and 
themselves to great ezpenae thej verj £reqaentl7 ixl, not 
throagh want of akill, but throngli want of new knowledge 
attainable onljbj means of pure reBeardi. Juđgingfromthe 
vaat amonnt of inventive akill alreadj expended upon the 
flteam engine, and from the ooak oonaamed in it, it ia highlj 
probable that a machine f or oompletelj oonverting heat into 
mechanioal f oroe cannot be invented tmtil more scientifie 
knowledge is điseovered." 

We often hear that onr coal is being rapiđlj exhaiisted. 
Well, I dare ventnre to saj that, in the brains of the children 
bom in thia island in the last ten jearo, yori have a power 
capable of creating more wealth than woiiId paj f or ali the 
ooal they will seebnmeđ in their lifetime, if 70U will onlj set 
about developing it in the right wa7. And the way to develop 
it is twof old — ^first, to give eveij ohild witii a tum f or 
soience a f air opi)ortiuiit7 of getting a scientifio training. At 
least, don't bribe suoh children awa7 from sdence b7 devot- 
ing a disproportionate share of 70iir endowment8 to reward 
suooess in other studies ; seoond, make it possible f or those 
men to live comfortabl7 b7 scientifio researoh who come into 
the world with the kind of brain which is fitted f or sucoessful 
scientifio researoh. Đon't caloulate upon ali discoverers being 
like Farada7, whOy when urged to give himself to those 
applioations of soience which bring in mone7, said, as Mr. O^ore 
tells us — " I can't afford to beoome rich/' Eemember that 
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there oome into the world everj year perhaps 100 brains wIiioh 
oan applj scienoe usefullj w}ieii onoe it has been gamed from 
the etemal silenoe, for one brain that oan push soienee on 
by diseoverj — ^that oan gain it from the etemal silenoe. 

Here, then, as Lord Đerbj sajs, is another moBt useful 
field for endownienty and in this field far smaller Bimis 
produoe more valnable results than those whiQh are wanted 
put our education on a proper f ooting. 

\_At Elgin^ Februari/ 5thf 1876- 

SOME P0INT8 OF CONTRAST BETWEEN 1847 AND ISTS. 

Two or three vessels of onr present navy woiild sink ali 
the vessels of our navy as it was in 1847, while a few 
thousands of our present army, far more numerous, be it 
observed, than that of thirtj years ago, would hold their own 
against whole legions of their, aocording to our present notions, 
hardly armed predeoessors. Our manuf aotures have not only 
yery muoh inoreased in amount, but the sense of beauty has 
been extensiyely developed amongst our workmen. You 
will often hear it said that money goes less far than it used 
to do in this oountry, but that, except as to articles of whiGh 
the supply is very limited, such as the finest piotures and the 
rarest wines, is to a great extent a delusion, arising partly 
from one or two important items of house-keeping having 
beoome dearer, such as meat and servants' wages, but chiefly 
from the f act that we ali live more expensively than people 
did a generation ago. A thousand sovereigns ooming into 
any man's pocket, in the year 1876, will enable him to buy, 
if he knows how to employ them judiciously, many more of 
the pleasures and advantages of lif e than they would have 
done in the year 1847. Look round in every direction, and 
you will find that in ali ways England is a better and a 
pleasanter place to live in, for ali classes, than it was in 1847. 

z2 
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li the generation to wludh I belong and the generation to 
wbioh you belong do their duiy and are wiBe» the historiana 
of the lart fiye-and-twenty yean of this oentuij will have 
eren a more wonderful tale of proeperitj to telL 

lAddresa at Clifion CoUege, 1876.] 

KEEP YOUR VIEWS OF MEN AND THINGS EXT£NSrVE. 

Do jou, Buch of jou as maj devote jourselves to politics, 
take oare that no nanovness of this kind can be brought 
against you P Be English first of ali, and last of ali ; but 
be European — not to saj Oosmopolitan — ^into the bargain. 
AboTe ali things get betunes suoh a grasp of the great Ktera- 
iures of the modem world as may enable you, when you eome 
to deal with the poHtics of the modem world, to find yoTir 
bearings, where others grope as pitiably as the generation to 
whioh I belong Baw many English politicians do, in 1864, in 
1866, and in 1870. [-4« aftore.] 

THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 

It is the glory of our Constitution that it has had tiie 

power of aooommodating itself to the ohange of times, and 

has grown ever moie and more f avonrable to the liberty of 

the subjeot, while it kept intaot ali the graoeful phra8eology 

and habits of the olden day. In a remarkable poem oaUed 

** Growned and Đi8orowned," worthy to be quoted in this 

plaoe, whoee ohief oonneotion with the great stream of hi8tory 

was, I suppose, through the landing of the Ghevalier de St. 

George in our bay, a living 'Writer has desoribed Charles 

Edward looking on at the Goronation of Gtoorge III, and has 

made him say : 

«I must Bee yo\a Kay-game ritual ; flee you give the Oro^m and Globe ; 
I must see 7our German ma8quing in my edre's Đalmatio robe ; 
For ye keep otur sacred 8ymbols, Edwaid'B StafE and Edward'8 Crown ; 
Ye that build a throne for Btrangers, hurled yoiip native monarchs đoim.*' 
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We however, who look at the matter with other eyes, can see 
that in this is the greatest meiit of our constitutioĐ. It 
reverenoes the past wheneyer the past is good, or even harmless. 
but infoses a new špirit into the anoient f orms. The greatest 
living orator of the Latin raoes told his countrTmen : *' Do 
not let Tis đeceiTe ourselves with the puerile priđe that we 
have good law8. What is essential is that these laws should 
be oarrieđ into effect. That is why, to the Latin Constitu- 
tions correctlj written, oommented on by great oratons, built 
on metaphjrsioal prinoiples, with arohiteotural proportions 
and Ghreek f a9ade8, the oommon sense of humanitj prefers the 
Saxon oonstitutions, a monstrous and Qothio work of the 
Middle Age^ written in barbarons Latin, hidden awa7 in the 
comers of the Arohives, sometimes without anj known test, 
but whose rights are a living realit7, and extend their benefi- 
cent shade hj land and bj sea, wherever wayee the glorious 
flag of Old England." Gastelar hit the right maxk when he 
said our constitution was good, because the rights we enjoj 
nnder it are a living realitj ; but how oan you keep the rights 
whioh are granted bj a constitution, whioh nowhere exists 
in writing, a living realitjr exoept by oonstant watohfuln^ss P 
Helas that watchfulness, and your constitution will soon 
oease to be a good one — soon cease to accommodate itself to 
the constant changes of societj — soon beoome a straight 
waistcoat, instead of a coat of mail. 

lAt Peterhead, September 6th, 1878.] 

SOCIETT. 

People are in the habit of finding it strange that the 
majoritj of the electorate in our generation has so often been 
right, when what is called ^* Societj " has been wrong. 

But, after [ali, how should ^' Sooietj " have partioularlj 
sound opinions about pubUo affairs, or indeed any affairs 
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exoept ita own trifles P '' Sodeij '' ocmtaiiiB a oertaan niunber 
of penoDB who are as haid- worki2ig and as aUe to f orm sonnd, 
if not flonnder, juđgments than anj peracms in the oonntij, 
but thej ooDstitate but a small fraotion of ^'soeiet^/' and are 
indeed rather in it than of it. Their opimons are not what 
Ifr. Hutton means hj the opinions of *' Sodetj." What is 
^Sooielj" P *'Sooiety" is a ooUeotive namefor a lai^ number 
of men and women, suffioientlj well off to be iđle, who spend 
their time f or the most part in amuaing themselves and each 
other. What is there in their pursoits to cmltivate their 
intelligenoe more highlj, if as highlj as the intelligenoe of 
the artisan is oultivated \(j his hanđioraft P What is, so to 
speak, the lifeJiistoij of thesa people P For the first few 
jears of their existenoe thej aie, both bojs and girls,broiighi 
np, in theee latter dajrs, prett7 sensiblj ; then the bojs are 
sent to sohool, where thej are largelj oocupied in {»etending 
to obtam an inflnitesimal aeqnaintanoe with two andent 
langitages, and that scienoe whi<đi has least to do with the 
ordinarj duties of the eitizen. Nearlj the whole of the time 
which is not ooonpied in these but slig^tlj oultivating pursuits 
is given to out-of -door amusements ; the whole publio opinion 
of the little world in whidi thej live is against studj and in 
f avour of idleness, and the ardent desire of ali exoept a mere 
fraotion is to anive at that happj period when thej, too, will 
be masters of hounds, or have moors and rivers in Sootland 
nnless indeed thej are oontent with the humbler and nearer 
aspiration of getting great soores in the oricket field, or being 
heroes in the boats. Their sisters, meanwhile, are reoeiving 
an education far less oontemptible in its subjects, and 
immeasurablj less expo6ed to bad influenoes of manj kinds, 
but in which far too muoh attention is paid to mere accomplish* 
ment, and far too little to what strengthens and inf orms the* 
mind. Then, again, if thej have anj seriocts elements in 
their characters, these almost always bring them under the 
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influence of a ehuroh whioh has been, and is, almost invariablj 
wr0ng on ali politioal que6tLonfl. The joung people meet 
again — ^the men fresh from ihe UniveFsiirjr, or witii commis- 
sions in the more f aahionable regiments, the girls emanoipated 
from their sohool-room — after having, dnring the whole oourse 
of their ednoation, been esposed to influences almoet exclu- 
dvelj in f avour of oonserving ilie existing order of things, 
hostile^ that is, to what I hold to be the manifest destinj of 
man — ^progresa bj tiie amendment and altaration of the 
ezisting order of things, imder the conjoint influence of 
cultivated intelligence and of eztraordinarj men. 

When thej onoe more meet in their emanoipated state and 
become a pcnrtion of '^ socieij/' thej do little or nothing, as 
I have said, but amuse themselves and eaoh other. The 
wonder is, not that they are habituallj wrong about questions 
of politios, but iliat they are not as bad as oertain misleaders 
of the masses have someiimes represented them to be. 

[Nineteenth Oenturi/, May 1878.] 

PRESTIGK 

liberala generallj dislike the word prestige^ because it 
makes them think oiprestidigitation — sleight-of-hand, Beacons- 
fieldism, brag ; but estimation, prestige in a good sense, is an 
important national asset so to speak. He does yery unmselj 
who forgets that it is so. 

lAt Elgin, September 1879.] 

THE ELECTION OF 1874. 

Nothing wa8 further from the thoughts of the nation when 
it retumed the Parliament of 1874 than that that Parliament 
would be mainlj occupied with foreign affairs. The histoij 
of whatoocurred was given to perf eotion bj the man who said, 
>^ The parsons and the publicans have let in the sinners." 
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Pett j quertion8 and little spites poflsetfled the minđa of the 
men who were the aotive agenta of the diange, bnt it waB 
oanfled mnoh more hj liberal inaotion in some plaoes and 
eleotioneering blunders in others, than \}j those agenta. The 
most BuperstitioiiB inoumbent, the most asadnons fiequenter 
of the publio-house, might well have thought twioe about hia 
Tote, the most orotohet-mongeiing or apathetio liberal might 
have raifled his voioe for imited and vigorous aotion, if he 
could hare foreseen that events of the greatest magnitude 
were prepaiing, and that the question bef ore him was whether 
England wa8 to be giren up in dark and diffioult times 
to the guiđanoe of " aadaoity and pugnaGity nntempeied by 
sagadij." 

No one howeTerforesaw this, and themajoritj voted nnder 
the joint influence of '^ beer and fear " as intelligently as the 
man who did his best to ostraoise Aristides aimplj because he 
wa8 bored by hearing him ealled ^' the just/' while too many 
liberals pressed their crotohets to the bitter end. 

It is well known too that the ma]ority of votee čast at the 
last eleotion were oast in favour of the liberals. Their def eat 
was owing to numerous small def eats, the result in more than 
twenty oases of nmning too many eandidates and whiohy while 
showing clearly that a trifling majoriij was against them in 
a Yariety of eleotoral ooUeges, said little or nothing as to the 
opinion of the oountry. 

[Foreign Policf/, Macmillan^ 1880.] 

THE TRTJB " PRIMATO." 

The ohiefs of our orowned Đemooraoy, whether liberal or 
ConserratiTe, must aot upon a thoroughly well-oon8idered 
8y8tem of polioy. 

W1:iat then should that system of polioy be P 
It should be a polioy whioh abhors aggression, whioh tries 
to promote peaoe everywhere, which, while alway8 letting it 
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be olearly seen tliai we possess siifficient foroe to make it 
highlj imprudent f or anj one to assail us, behaves in the 
BOoiety of nations as men of the world behave in ordinary 
sooietj, with as little inolination to take as to give olSenoe — 
a polioj which recognises the truth that nations beoome great, 
not by squandeiing tiieir resonroes in QiLixotio enterprises, but 
by husbanding them ; and that true gloiy depends not upon 
niilitary success, whiGh is at best splendid misf ortune, but upon 
brilliant aohievements in the arts of peaoe, upon wealth 'wiBely 
and nobly used f or public and private pujposes ; upon long 
lists of great statesmen, great poets, great historians, great 
artists, great orators, great men of soienoe; upon thinking 
first the thoughts whioh other nations adopt and building up 
first the institutions whioh other nations imitate ; upon deserv- 
ing to obtain from the future the praise of having been wise 
and just. That, and that alone, entitles any people to claim 
f or itself the first place among the nations. 

[Foreign Policy, Macmillan, 1880.] 

ME. GLADSTONE'S FIEST GOVEBNMBNT. 

Đid ever any Administration oarry its promises more 
literally into effeot than that which fell in 1874 P Would 
it not be quite easy to show by a reference to the election 
speeches of 1868 that its members promised to abolish the 
Irish Church; they did abolish the Irish Church; that 
they promised to reduce expenditure ; they did reduce ex- 
penditure— that they promised to abolish purchase in the 
army ; they did abolish purchase in the army ; that they 
promised to oreate a general system of primary [education 
f or England, Wales, and Scotland ; they did create a general 
system of primary eduoation for England, 'Wales, and 
Bcotland — ^that they promised to withđraw the faroops from 
mq»ny of the oolonies ; they did withđraw the troops from 
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those Colonies, to tlie great and lasting ađvantage, not of us 
onlj, but of them. 

\^At Neidoumj in Mantgomer^shire, October 1879.] 

1874 TO 1879. 

The nation has alreađj slept more than five jears. Five 
precious jears, whioh, if thej hađ been used like those which 
immediatelj preoeded them, would have made this great 
Empire far stronger, far richer, far happier, and far more able 
to meet the oompetition of its rivals than it is now9 are gone 
irretrievably. " Pereunt et unputantur " — " The hours perish 
and are oounted against us " — was the motto whioh the late 
administration plaoed upon the dial, whioh told iliem the time, 
but the first aot of the present administration was to ohange 
two letters in the insoription : " Pereant et imputentur " — 
" Let the hours perish and be oounted against us " — was the 
new reading. Best was to be the order of the daj, or rather of 
the night, and even the sentinels posted round the slumbering 
camp wore on their oaps that trulj militarj motto, whioh the 
troops of the Bishop of Hildesheim are said to have wom 
on theirs — " Qive peaee in our time, Lord." Even in these 
days of soientifio gardening men do not gather figs of thistles, 
and I presume that no one expected the Conservatives, when 
thej were onoe in power vdth a majoritj behind them^ to 
make manj salutarj ohanges. No one for example looked to 
them for anj advanoe in the direotion of religious libertj. 
For iliat I f ear we shall have to wait tili the eountry passes a 
Burial Bili at the polis — and puts ministers in it. 

[-4« obave. '\ 
THE " DECREPITUDE " OF ENGLAND. 

The very last words of the speech are the following : — " If 
England is old she is not decrepit, and has still within her 
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đaring and elastioitj." , Here again is an attempi to raise a 
false issue. 'Wlle^ did the Liberal party say that " England 
was decrepit/' or that it was waiitmg in " daring and elasti- 
city " P What the Liberal pairtj does say is this, that the 
power8 of England^ although yery great, have, like ali human 
thingB, their limits and are not oapable of infinite expansion ; 
further that those powers will not carry her very far nnlese 
they are used with a reasonable amount of oommon senee, 
and in some tolerable acoordanoe with the law8 by whiGh the 
world is govemed. A buli is a very powerful animal, but if 
he were to charge the flying Sootchman he would be putting 
his great power8 to a use whieh would bring him but little 
advantage. 

{Speech at Northallet^ton, February 23r(f, 1880.} 

THE MINORITT OF THE MINORITT. 

I entirely agree mth his (Lord Arthur Eussell's) oonolusion 
that ^' there is no disagreeable eonfession to make, and that 
the uneducated masses are only in the right when led by 
right-minded leaders." The whole art of politios, worthy of 
the name, in our day, appears to be to try to get the ideas of 
" the minority of the minority " stamped as deep as possible 
on, and spread as wide as possible amongst, the masses ; and 
it is in the belief that " the minority of the minority " bas 
suoceeded in doing that in the past, and will succeed more in 
doing it in the future, that I am, like Lord Arthur, a Liberal 
politioian. 

If it were not f or this oonfidence, I should " despair of the 
republic," recant most things I have said sinoe I entered 
Parliament, cry peccavi with reference to ali the more impor- 
tant Totes I have given, and look out for an enlighteneđ 
despot. 
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The f oroe wluoh has lifted man from the firat komble 
beginnings in a far, far-off tiine, irhioh the scieiioe, haidlj 
yet a generation olđ» of pre-historio arohieologj has revealed 
to iifly has been the power of the intellect. That power has 
graduallj separated itself into two veij đistinot influencee, or 
methods, of aotang upon public affairB, to the firat of whioh 
we may give the name ol geniua, enthusiasm, spiritnal 
innght ; to the seoonđ, that of oultiTated intelligenoe. 

No good influenoe oomes from the mass cdther of those who 
are rioh in this world'8 goođs, or of thoee who are poor in 
them. Ali good influenoes oome from *^ the minoritj of the 
minority/' or from gifted personalitieB who spring up here 
and there, qiiite as often amongst the latter as amongst the 
f ormer. 

The question whether a particular class at a partioular 
time doee, or doee not^ oome to viser dedsLons in politios than 
another, depends wholl7 upon whether it is, or is not, more 
affeoted hy the ideas of those gifted individnals, and more 
teaohable hj oultivated intelligenoe. For a time these two 
great f oroes often aot in different direotions, but the work of 
the men of genius onlj beoomes a posseasion for ever in so 
f ar as it is ratified hj oultivated intelligenoe. 

Now, for some generations, in the west of Europe the mass 
of the people has been more affected bj these f oroes than 
have the ^^ higher orders/' and has oonseguentlj hađ a far 
larger share in shaping the state of things in whioh we are 
living, and that towards whioh we are moving, than have the 
'^ higher orders." But this has been the ease not the least in 
virtue of anj innate superioritj, saoh as their flatterers and 
deoeivers speak of , but solely because from a varietj of 
reasons they have been more under the guidanoe of the 
" minority of the minority." 

« « « « « 

In every well-ordered State, caU it Monarohy or Eepublio, 
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or wliat you will, the " minoritj of the minoritj " must be 
the goiding f oroe, but the nearer that a State approackes to 
being a democraoj, the more oare must the '^ minoritj of the 
minoritj " take, not only to be right but to »eem right, not 
only to be reoognised hj those whom thej would lead as safe^ 
but as 8ympathetie. Sinoe the great chauges of 1867 and 
1868 this has become verj apparent, both in North and South 
Britain. We have a more impulsive constituenojr to deal 
with than we had. Well, then, what should the " minority 
of the minoritj " do — flatter prejudioes, enoourage the masses 
to listen onlj to the oounsels of passion P Surelj not ! That is 
the way in which great States are ruined. The '* minoritj of 
the minoritj," while never concealing that it thinks it has a 
right to lead, should endeavour to place itself at the point of 
Triew of the masses, to understand what the j f eel, and to help 
them, if tiiej are wrong, to take a eorrecter view. This will 
in the long run be the wise, as it is imquestionablj the 
honest poUoj ; but it involves a good deal of trouble. It 
involves, for instanoe, at this moment, for that small but 
important fraction of the '^ minoritj of the minoritj " whieh 
is f ormed b j the politioal leaders of the Liberal partj, not 
the base Une of oonduet which has been latelj recommended 
to them*— the f ollowing, namelj, the example set bj their 
opponents of harassing the Government of the daj bj pett j 
guerilla warf are in the House of Commons — ^but the drawing 
up of a clear programme of polio j, and the disoussion and 
esplanation of that policj on man j thousand platforms. 'We 
are in the midst of a bad deoade of the centurj — a decade, 
marked bj the triumph of oharlatanism in politios — a 
decade marked bj a bađ tone in *' Societj," a tone of 
irhioh a psinfol record will remain, for the oondemnation 
of a better age, in the files of the new class of joumals whioh 
has sprung up for its amusement and for that of ali the 
vilest elements in the conmiunitj outside its pale. The 
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oultivated intelligenoe of the ooiintrj must try to make the 
iiext deoade better bj appealing to those olaeses whioh, being 
brought more in oontact with the etemer realities of lif e, are 
more inolined to seriousness than the ^' roses and the night- 
ingales " of " sooietj ;'' and it is doing so to an extent whioh 
makes one hope that the present period will not be of anj 
Ter 7 long duration. 

INineteenth Ceniury, May 1878.] 
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